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challenges  the  notion  that  the  Carolina 
upcountry  was  a  static,  undeveloped  backwater 
until  entrepreneurial  cotton  planters  entered  the 
region  after  1800.  Moore  looks  through  the  lens 
of  a  single  community — a  predominately  Scots- 
Irish  settlement  in  the  lower  Catawba  River  val- 
ley in  present-day  Fairfield,  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Chester  counties — to  document  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  characteristics  of  a  locale 
that  was  dynamic  before  planters  set  their  sights 
on  piedmont  South  Carolina. 

Moore  shows  that  social  tensions  within  the 
Waxhaw  community  drove  its  transformation, 
rather  than  the  land-grabbing  speculators  and 
aggressive  planters.  He  identifies  the  forces  for 
change  as  immigration  patterns,  neighborhood 
rivalries,  population  growth,  and  developing 
markets  for  slaves  and  wheat.  By  1 800  the  Wax- 
haws  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  backcountry 
community  of  the  late  colonial  period.  Moore 
complicates  the  broader  picture  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  southern  interior.  He  also 
contributes  to  the  debate  over  the  rural  transi- 
tion to  capitalism  and  engages  the  literature 
of  the  evangelical  Great  Revival  to  demonstrate 
the  influence  of  revivals,  familial  loyalties,  and 
doctrinal  differences  on  the  region's  religious 
culture.  Telling  a  more  inclusive  story  than 
many  studies  of  the  late-colonial  piedmont, 
World  of  Toil  and  Strife  points  to  the  importance 
of  Indian-white  conflicts  in  shaping  both  the 
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Introduction 

William  Richardson  s  World 

He  lived  to  purpose; 
He  preached  with  fidelity; 
He  prayed  for  his  people; 
And  being  dead  he  speaks. 

Inscription  on  William  Richardson's  headstone, 
Old  Waxhaw  churchyard 

In  1759  the  Reverend  William  Richardson  came  to  the  Waxhaws,  a  newly 
settled,  predominately  Scots-Irish  community  in  the  lower  Catawba  River  valley 
of  South  Carolina's  remote  upcountry.  At  thirty  Richardson  still  had  much  of  his 
youthful  idealism  intact,  and  he  was  surely  ambivalent  about  the  prospect  of  a  settled 
ministry.  According  to  Samuel  Davies,  Richardson's  mentor  and  Virginia's  leading 
Presbyterian  divine,  Richardson's  heart  was  primarily  set  on  Christianizing  the  "Indi- 
an Savages."  Accordingly  Davies  dispatched  Richardson  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the 
Cherokee  in  1758.  It  was  a  bitter  and  disheartening  ordeal  punctuated  by  fever,  hung- 
er, exposure,  and  delays.  Frustrated  by  an  angry  and  unreceptive  Indian  audience  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  the  British,  Richardson  was  left  exhausted,  despondent,  and  tor- 
mented by  self-doubt.  "I  think  I'm  incapable  for  the  Undertaking,"  he  confessed  at  the 
end  of  his  tour,  "and  only  take  up  the  Place  of  a  fitter  Person."  But  that  same  year  he 
accepted  the  call  from  the  Waxhaw  congregation.  Defeated  though  he  was,  Richard- 
son soon  warmed  to  the  prospect  of  the  new  position.  It  would,  after  all,  enable  him 
to  plant  new  congregations  in  the  burgeoning  Carolina  piedmont,  to  earn  the  salary 
of  a  settled  minister  and  start  a  family,  perhaps  even  to  redeem  himself  by  continu- 
ing his  Indian  mission  among  the  neighboring  Catawba.  He  bought  land  in  the  heart 
of  the  Waxhaw  settlement  and  shortly  thereafter  married  Agnes  Craighead,  daughter 
of  Presbyterian  preacher  Alexander  Craighead  of  nearby  Sugar  Creek.1 


2  World  of  Toil  and  Strife 

The  world  that  William  Richardson  now  inhabited  had  many  of  the  features  of 
what  we  think  of  as  traditional  agrarian  societies.  It  was  a  world  where  kinship  mat- 
tered most.  Kinship  ordered  immigration  and  settlement  patterns,  as  in  the  case  of 
Richardson's  sister  Mary  Davie,  who  brought  her  family  from  Scotland  to  the  Wax- 
haws  in  1764  and  settled  on  a  tract  adjacent  to  her  brother's  farm.  Kinship  lubricated 
the  local  exchange  economy,  providing  a  social  framework  for  sharing  land,  tools,  live- 
stock, food,  and  labor.  It  reinforced  sectarian  identity,  for  marriage  was  interwoven 
with  church  affiliation,  and  even  seemingly  arcane  disputes  over  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship played  out  along  kinship  lines.  The  local  kin  group  also  insulated  its  members 
from  intimidation  and  harassment,  a  lesson  Richardson's  widow,  Agnes,  later  learned 
the  hard  way.  Childless  and  kinless  at  his  sudden  death  in  1771,  she  found  herself  the 
subject  of  malicious  gossip  and  the  victim  of  an  informal  prosecution  for  her  hus- 
band's murder.2 

The  insularity  conditioned  by  kinship  was  deepened  by  the  perils  of  frontier  life, 
for  Richardson's  world  was  also  a  dangerous  one,  crouched  as  it  was  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Catawba  villages.  Clustered  in  a  half-dozen  towns  just  upriver  from  Waxhaw 
Creek,  the  Catawba  had  suffered  greatly  from  their  encounter  with  Europeans,  and 
they  were  in  no  mood  to  convert  to  Presbyterianism,  despite  Richardson's  heart. 
Indians  burned  white  settlers'  fences,  killed  their  cattle,  stole  their  horses,  burgled 
their  homes,  and  threatened  their  lives.  Colonists  encroached  on  Indian  land,  un- 
wisely traded  in  liquor,  and  in  one  case  murdered  a  Catawba  woman  in  cold  blood 
and  nearly  killed  her  child.  Nor  were  the  Catawba  the  only  threat  to  white  settlers' 
peace  and  security.  Richardson  reported  a  Cherokee  raid  on  the  Catawba  towns  in 
1763,  "which  caused  such  Terror,  that  there  was  nothing  but  running  and  flying  where 
ever  safety  could  be  had."  Such  experiences  conditioned  Waxhaw  settlers  to  suspicion 
and  fear,  making  for  a  cohesive  but  also  an  insular  community  to  whom  outsiders 
were  suspect  and  often  unwelcome.3 

William  Richardson's  world  was  also  one  of  small  farmers.  Land  was  plentiful  in 
Richardson's  day,  and  land  ownership  in  the  Waxhaws  was  broadly  and  more  or  less 
evenly  distributed.  As  the  first  wave  of  migrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  set 
about  clearing  and  plowing  and  fencing  their  land,  they  did  so  largely  with  the  labor 
of  their  own  families,  for  there  were  few  slaves  in  the  Waxhaws;  Richardson's  four 
made  him  one  of  the  owners  with  the  most  slaves  in  the  community.  Access  to  the 
coastal  market,  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  was  severely  hampered  by  poor 
roads  and  unnavigable  streams.  With  limited  access  and  little  incentive  to  produce 
surpluses  for  the  commodities  market,  first-generation  Waxhaw  farmers  developed  a 
vigorous  system  of  local  exchange,  meeting  their  basic  household  needs  first  and  then 
growing  surpluses  to  barter,  loan,  and  sell  to  neighbors.  In  short,  patterns  of  land  own- 
ership, labor,  and  production  made  the  Waxhaws  a  thoroughly  yeoman  community.4 

Finally,  Richardson's  world  was  a  deeply  religious  world.  Settlers  quickly  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  congregation  and  constructed  a  church.  By  1758  they  had 
arranged  to  hire  a  settled  minister — a  rare  achievement  in  the  colonial  upcountry. 
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Church  adherence  was  accordingly  high,  with  "seldom  less  than  9, 10, 1200  people" 
in  regular  Sunday  attendance,  as  one  observer  noted.  And  sectarian  identity  was 
strong.  Religious  outsiders — Baptists  and  in  particular  Anglicans — came  in  for  tor- 
rents of  abuse  from  their  Presbyterian  neighbors.  The  people  of  the  Waxhaws  thought 
of  themselves  primarily  in  religious  terms.  Their  identity  was  bound  as  tightly  to 
Presbyterianism  as  it  was  to  their  local  kin  group,  their  race  consciousness,  their  eth- 
nic heritage,  and  their  status  as  a  class  of  independent  small  farmers.  These  various 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  strands  interwove  to  give  Richardson  and  his  neigh- 
bors a  sense  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  people.5 

Traditional  though  it  was,  however,  William  Richardson's  world  was  not  the  static, 
isolated  backwater  commonly  associated  with  the  colonial  backcountry.  The  Waxhaws 
was,  in  fact,  a  bustling  community,  dynamic  and  evolving,  constantly  in  motion, 
responding  to  the  push  and  pull  of  global  markets,  population  pressures,  and  impe- 
rial politics.  In  the  years  following  Richardson's  sudden  death  at  age  forty-two — 
indeed,  even  as  he  lay  dead  in  his  upstairs  study  on  a  hot  July  evening  in  1771 — these 
and  other,  more  subtle,  forces  were  working  to  transform  his  world.  Farmers  bound 
themselves  increasingly  to  creditors  as  consumption  increased  and  the  Waxhaws  was 
integrated  into  the  regional  commodities  market.  A  new  stream  of  immigrants  intro- 
duced class,  neighborhood,  and  religious  tensions  that  tended  to  paralyze  the  once- 
unified  and  dynamic  congregation.  Population  growth,  changing  land  markets,  and 
out-migration  eroded  the  kin-based  neighborhoods,  just  as  surely  as  slavery  and 
commercial  farming  weakened  the  web  of  neighborly  dependencies  that  framed  the 
local  exchange  economy.  And  fading  memories  of  an  Anglican  establishment  diluted 
the  sectarian  identity  of  the  rising  generation  and  opened  it  to  new  and  controversial 
forms  of  religious  experience.  Thus  while  the  memory  of  Richardson's  "remarkable 
. . .  piety"  and  "devotion  to  God"  lingered  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  after  his 
death,  the  world  he  inhabited  changed  profoundly  in  this  same  period.  By  1800  it 
more  closely  resembled  the  slaveholding,  staple-producing  world  of  the  South  than 
the  yeoman  communities  its  early  settlers  had  left  behind  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  chart  and  make  sense  of  this  important  transfor- 
mation.6 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  known  at  all,  the  Waxhaws  is  most  often  remembered 
as  the  birthplace  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Regardless  of  whether  he  was  born  in  North  or 
South  Carolina,  no  one  disputes  that  he  was  born  and  came  of  age  in  the  Waxhaws. 
It  was  the  Waxhaws,  biographers  have  long  argued,  that  nurtured  in  Jackson  the  quali- 
ties that  made  him  legendary:  his  temperament,  his  prejudices,  his  passion,  his  ambi- 
tion. "Reared  in  a  crude,  violent,  Back  Country  society,"  wrote  one  biographer, 
Jackson  had  within  him  "the  virtues  and  faults  of  an  entire  people."  His  was  "an 
embattled  life,  close  to  nature  and  uninhibited  by  traditional  social  restraints";  he  was 
the  "natural  man,"  the  archetypal  backwoodsman  weaned  in  a  "society  characterized 
by  fighting,  boasting,  and  short  tempers."  Jackson's  personality  was  conditioned  by 
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his  "chaotic  environment,"  a  lawless,  disrupted,  unstable,  fragile  community  "beset  by 
vagrancy,  illegitimacy,  crime,  violence,  and  barbarity,"  all  of  which  contributed  to  his 
"impetuosity,  boastfulness,  recklessness,  daring"  As  raw  and  rough  and  volatile  as  the 
frontier  itself,  Jackson  was  formed  by  and  came  to  embody  the  early  American  West, 
beginning  with  the  crude  backcountry  community  in  which  he  was  nurtured.7 

In  their  desire  to  explain  the  sources  of  Jackson's  stormy  temperament,  however, 
historians  and  biographers  have  too  frequently  viewed  the  place  of  his  birth  through 
the  lens  of  his  personality,  superimposing  the  Jacksonian  mythos  on  the  Waxhaw  set- 
tlement. As  a  result,  the  place  has  become  nearly  as  mythic  as  the  man  himself.  Yet  in 
many  ways  Jackson  was  the  antithesis  of  his  native  community.  Born  into  a  world  of 
family  farmers,  Jackson  disdained  farming.  Baptized  by  William  Richardson,  raised 
in  an  intensely  religious  community  whose  central  institution  was  the  church,  reared 
by  a  pious  mother  who  encouraged  her  son  to  seek  a  career  in  the  ministry,  young 
Andy  was  instead  wild  and  reckless,  overly  fond  of  horse  racing,  and  inclined  to  pur- 
sue distinctly  worldly  ambitions.  Most  important,  Jackson  was  bereft  of  immediate 
family  in  a  world  ordered  and  knit  together  by  family  ties.  Born  fatherless,  he  lost 
both  of  his  brothers  and  his  mother  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  left,  as  he 
later  remembered,  "homeless  and  friendless"  by  age  fifteen  and  was  thus  free  to  strike 
out  on  his  own.  Such  a  shattered  childhood  suggests  that  Jackson's  temperament  was 
shaped  as  much,  or  more,  by  homelessness  as  by  home.  He  became  who  he  was 
because  he  left  the  Waxhaws,  not  because  he  grew  up  there.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  avoid  viewing  the  Waxhaws  through  Jackson's  strong  personality,  for  this  obscures 
rather  than  clarifies  the  kind  of  place  he  grew  up  in.8 

The  complex  and  shifting  history  of  the  Waxhaws  in  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  may  be  seen  more  easily  once  it  is  stripped  of  its  Jacksonian  mythos. 
It  was  a  history  shaped  by  the  dynamic  interplay  of  distant  and  local  forces:  on  the 
one  hand,  rising  populations  and  declining  economic  prospects  in  northern  Ireland, 
the  ever-expanding  market  for  rice  and  slaves,  imperial  wars  that  fueled  Indian- 
colonist  conflict,  and  the  insatiable  demand  for  sugar  that  in  turn  created  a  growing 
market  for  wheat  in  the  sugar  islands;  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  configuration 
of  rival  neighborhoods  in  a  community  alert  to  seemingly  minor  ethnic  and  religious 
differences,  the  enthusiasm  of  small  farming  families  for  reproducing  themselves  and 
thereby  creating  population  pressures  and  land  shortages,  the  determination  of  colo- 
nial farmers  to  live  comfortably  on  the  land  and  their  willingness  to  capitalize  on  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  These  local  and  regional  forces  existed  in  constant  tension  with 
one  another,  continually  creating  new  historical  conditions  with  new  imperatives, 
new  opportunities,  and  new  layers  of  conflict.  The  story  of  the  Waxhaws — and  by 
extension  the  story  of  the  early  southern  backcountry  as  a  whole — cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  this  complex  interplay  of  distant,  external  forces  and  internal  com- 
munity dynamics  that  combined  to  transform  William  Richardson's  world  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.9 

This  study  is  driven  by  two  interlocking  questions.  How  did  the  sweeping 
economic,  political,  and  demographic  changes  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  affect 
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communities  in  the  southern  backcountry?  And  how  did  these  communities,  given 
their  distinctive  local  conditions,  respond  to  these  changes?  These  are  large  questions, 
which,  though  funneled  through  the  experience  of  one  community,  the  Waxhaws 
address  two  similarly  large  historical  issues:  the  economic  orientation  of  small  farm- 
ers and  the  engagement  of  rural  communities  in  the  Atlantic  market;  and  the  com- 
plex ethnic,  religious,  racial,  class,  and  local  sources  of  identity,  or  stated  differently, 
the  relationship  between  community  and  identity.  The  second  issue  has  two  corollar- 
ies: the  texture  of  relationships  within  and  between  communities  and  peoples  on  the 
late-colonial  frontier;  and  the  ambiguous  place  of  slaves  in  a  developing  society  of 
slaveholders. 

Of  the  many  ways  historians  have  depicted  the  market  behavior  of  Anglo- 
American  family  farmers  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  two  views  stand  out.  One 
argues  that  yeoman  farmers  were  neither  profit-hungry  entrepreneurs  nor  self- 
conscious  peasant  producers  but  something  in  between:  middling  farmers  who 
established  composite  farms  that  combined  household  with  limited  commercial  pro- 
duction in  their  drive  to  achieve  competency.  They  were  opportunists  but  not  specu- 
lative profit  maximizers.  Practitioners  of  safety-first  agriculture,  these  farmers 
minimized  risk  in  order  to  maintain  their  autonomy,  producing  surpluses  for  com- 
mercial purposes  when  their  resources  allowed.  This  model  has  been  applied  pri- 
marily to  New  England  and  the  mid-Atlantic  region  and  only  by  extension  to  the 
southern  backcountry.10  In  contrast,  a  second  view  highlights  the  regional  context 
but  glosses  over  the  complex  picture  of  production  and  consumption  so  prominent 
in  the  other  literature.  Placing  the  story  of  southern  backcountry  farmers  in  a  south- 
ern narrative,  this  view  stresses  their  isolation  from  commercial  markets,  the  subsis- 
tence strategies  they  pursued,  and  their  destruction  by  a  revolutionary  planter  class 
after  cotton  entered  the  upcountry  around  1800. 11 

The  history  of  the  Waxhaws  suggests  that  both  of  these  models  oversimplify  the 
economic  development  of  southern  backcountry  communities  and  the  market  behav- 
ior of  backcountry  farmers.  The  commercialization  of  the  Waxhaws  was  a  halting 
process,  proceeding  in  fits  and  starts,  at  times  slowly,  at  other  times  swiftly,  at  still 
other  times  not  at  all.  The  economy  developed  gradually  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
white  settlement.  Limited  land  speculation,  a  brisk  household  exchange  system,  and 
the  construction  of  a  commercial  infrastructure — hardly  more  than  an  afterthought 
in  the  early  years — characterized  this  frontier  economy.  By  the  early  1 770s,  however, 
the  more  ambitious  of  backcountry  farmers  had  created  an  infrastructure  of  roads 
and  mills  and  established  trade  ties  with  coastal  merchants  through  their  intermedi- 
aries at  Camden.  They  were  also  using  the  new  local-court  system  to  secure  credit.  As 
a  result,  commercial  wheat  production,  consumption,  and  debt  increased  noticeably. 
The  onset  of  the  Revolutionary  War  probably  stimulated  wheat  production,  as  it  did 
in  Virginia's  Shenandoah  Valley,  but  eventually  the  war  ravaged  the  countryside,  lay- 
ing waste  to  fields,  farmers,  and  mills  and  setting  back  the  local  economy  for  the 
duration  of  the  1780s.12  Conditions  changed  dramatically  in  the  1790s.  Population 
pressures  drove  up  land  prices,  prompted  a  flurry  of  speculation,  and  forced  scores 
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of  farmers  to  migrate  into  the  newly  opened  western  lands.  Those  who  remained  met 
this  Malthusian  crisis  through  economic  intensification,  shifting  more  resources  to 
commercial  wheat  production,  purchasing  slaves  to  augment  existing  or  replace  lost 
family  labor,  and  leveraging  their  farms  to  acquire  the  credit  needed  to  commercial- 
ize. Between  1790  and  1800  the  white  population  declined  while  the  slave  population 
nearly  doubled;  more  than  half  of  all  households  now  owned  one  or  more  slaves.  The 
commercialization  of  the  Waxhaws — which  lagged  for  twenty  years  after  coloniza- 
tion, started  so  promisingly  in  the  early  1770s,  and  collapsed  so  completely  during 
the  war — was  an  accomplished  fact  by  1800,  the  product  of  population  growth,  the 
international  demand  for  wheat,  the  opening  of  the  West,  and  the  availability  of  slave 
labor.13 

It  was  also  accomplished  by  the  ambitions  of  small  farmers.  In  the  1790s  the  yeo- 
man households  of  the  Waxhaws  were  eagerly  looking  beyond  competency.  Wheat 
was  fetching  a  good  price,  and  the  cost  of  slaves  put  slave  ownership  within  reach. 
Land  values  were  rising,  and  Waxhaw  farmers  knew  a  good  opportunity  when  they 
saw  one.  With  increasing  frequency  they  risked  their  farms  to  acquire  credit,  sold 
their  family  lands  to  turn  a  profit,  cleared  and  plowed  more  acreage  to  feed  low- 
country  and  West  Indian  planters,  and  purchased  slaves,  who  freed  them  from  the 
worst  drudgery,  permitted  them  to  educate  their  sons,  and  gave  them  a  competitive 
edge  with  their  neighbors.14  Whether  spurred  on  by  Malthusian  pressures  or  simply 
availing  themselves  of  market  opportunities,  the  yeomanry  oversaw  the  transition 
from  a  society  with  slaveholders  to  a  slaveholding  society.  If  they  anticipated  the 
planter  revolution  and  blunted  its  impact,  they  were  also  a  revolutionary  force  in  their 
own  right.15  The  choices  they  made  deepened  class  divisions,  eroded  the  kin-based 
neighborhood,  weakened  the  neighborly  economic  interdependency  of  the  late  colo- 
nial years,  and  commodified  land  and  labor,  the  two  factors  of  production  that  once 
expressed  social  and  not  merely  economic  relationships. 

This  economic  transformation  had  profound  social  consequences.  For  much  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Old  World  crises  and  New  World  opportunities  conspired — 
with  the  help  of  land  speculators,  provincial  officials,  and  recruiting  agents — to  draw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  European  immigrants  to  the  British  colonies.  South  Caro- 
lina officials  worked,  sometimes  feverishly,  to  guarantee  themselves  a  share  of  these 
immigrants.  Increasingly  worried  over  the  growing  slave  majority  and  smarting  from 
the  nearly  disastrous  Yamassee  War,  officials  sought  to  reduce  the  dual  threat  of  slave 
uprising  and  Indian  attack  by  persuading  "free  poor  Protestants"  to  settle  their  fron- 
tier. Generous  land  policies  and  other  incentives  drew  colonists  by  the  thousands  to 
strategically  located  townships  across  the  interior  and  into  the  rich  lands  between 
these  townships.  The  result  was  a  cultural  patchwork  of  backcountry  communities, 
what  Charles  Woodmason  called  a  "mix'd  medley"  of  languages,  religious  sects,  and 
ethnic  groups  living  in  sometimes  remote,  sometimes  adjacent  enclaves.16 

In  one  way  or  another,  recent  historians  have  tended  to  emphasize  compatibility 
in  considering  how  these  diverse  groups  related  to  each  other.  One  variation  on  this 
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theme  stresses  accommodation.  The  backcountry  was  a  meeting  place,  a  multicul- 
tural mixing  zone  where  various  ethnic,  national,  and  religious  groups  traded,  inter- 
mingled, shared  worship  space,  or  quietly  submitted  to  English  cultural  hegemony. 
Another  view  emphasizes  class  unity.  Despite  their  religious  and  cultural  differences, 
the  people  of  the  backcountry  shared  a  common  identity  as  small,  independent  pro- 
ducers, yeoman  farmers,  and  they  drew  on  this  identity  in  their  class-based  sectional 
struggle  with  lowcountry  planters  and  colonial  officials  in  the  late  1760s.17 

The  story  of  the  Waxhaws,  or  for  that  matter  a  close  analysis  of  any  single  com- 
munity, complicates  this  picture.  While  class  and  sectional  conflict  might  have  knit- 
ted upcountry  communities  together,  ethnic  and  religious  differences  worked  to  drive 
them  apart.  The  economic  and  political  forces  of  the  Atlantic  world  had  thrown 
divergent  peoples  together.  They  were  keenly  aware  of  their  differences,  and  they  were 
more  likely  to  engage  in  conflict  with  their  neighbors  than  with  distant  lowcountry 
nabobs.  They  might  indeed  be  "free  poor  Protestants" — a  class  of  autonomous  farm- 
ing families  of  modest  means  and  roughly  compatible  religious  traditions — but  be- 
neath this  surface  they  were  eager  to  keep  to  themselves  and  quite  capable  of  indulging 
their  sectarian  hatreds  with  zeal.  Attempts  to  overcome  these  differences  through 
class  unity  were  superficial  and  temporary;  appeals  to  racial  unity  were  utterly  fruit- 
less. Moreover,  the  dangers  of  living  in  an  Indian  borderland  only  deepened  colonists' 
suspicion  and  insularity.  In  this  environment  cooperation  was  just  as  likely  to  trigger 
fear  than  it  was  to  signal  accommodation.  Historians  who  overemphasize  accommo- 
dation or  cooperation  do  so  by  ignoring  the  fine-grained  differences  that  were  mag- 
nified in  the  eyes  of  colonists  who  inhabited  a  culturally  and  physically  threatening 
frontier. 

As  microhistorians  learned  long  ago,  many  of  these  differences  surface  only  at  the 
community  level.  In  the  Waxhaws  identity  was  constructed  around  very  specific  and 
localized  ethnic,  religious,  and  class  markers.18  Over  time,  two  distinct  neighbor- 
hoods developed:  an  initial  settlement  planted  on  the  fine  and  well-watered  soils  of 
the  river  bottom,  composed  of  second-  and  third-generation  Americans  of  Scots- 
Irish  descent,  evangelical  in  their  Presbyterianism  and  increasingly  comfortable  eco- 
nomically; and  more-recent  immigrants  who  came  directly  from  northern  Ireland 
and  planted  themselves  in  the  more  remote  uplands  with  restricted  access  to  roads 
and  mills  and  meetinghouse,  farming  poorer  soils,  living  in  poorer  households,  and 
practicing  a  more  conservative  Covenanting  Presbyterianism.  Because  the  stakes  were 
higher — locating  the  meetinghouse,  hiring  the  minister,  taking  sides  during  the  war, 
maintaining  worship  traditions — conflict  was  even  more  frequent  and  intense  among 
these  similar  groups  than  it  was  between  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Waxhaws  and  out- 
siders with  completely  different  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  These  internal 
conflicts  heated  up  during  the  tumultuous  1790s.  The  uneven  effects  of  commercial- 
ization heightened  existing  class  and  neighborhood  divisions.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  community's  central  institution,  was  increasingly  hard  put  to  bridge  these 
widening  rifts.  Instead  of  healing  social  divisions,  it  became  the  stage  upon  which 
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they  were  acted  out,  a  scene  and  ultimately  a  casualty  of  social  conflict.  By  1803  the 
economic  transformation  of  the  Waxhaws  had  left  in  its  wake  a  shattered  church  and 
two  bitterly  divided  neighborhoods,  along  with  the  emergence  of  a  third,  nascent 
slave  community  quietly  forming  amid  the  toil  and  strife  of  a  commercial  revolution. 

Slaves  had  been  a  part  of  the  Waxhaw  settlement  from  its  establishment  in  the 
early  1750s.  Some  belonged  to  households  pushing  up  from  the  more  commercial- 
ized, slave-rich  communities  in  the  midlands  and  lowcountry;  others  were  attached 
to  farmers  migrating  down  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.19  They  remained  mar- 
ginal in  the  household  exchange  economy  through  the  Revolution;  by  a  generous 
estimate  slaves  made  up  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  Waxhaws  by  the  1770s.  As 
is  the  case  for  the  backcountry  generally,  little  is  known  of  slave  life  in  the  Waxhaws — 
their  work  regimen,  their  family  life,  their  place  in  the  white  community — surprising, 
perhaps,  given  the  rich  body  of  literature  on  colonial  slavery.20  The  evidence  from  the 
Waxhaws  suggests,  however,  that  backcountry  slaves  inhabited  a  kind  of  social  limbo. 
Too  thinly  scattered  to  form  their  own  community  and  develop  a  shared  subculture, 
they  straddled  the  margins  of  white  society,  uncertain  of  who  they  were  and  where 
they  belonged.  This  uncertainty  was  shared  by  the  white  community,  many  of  whom 
were  new  to  slaveholding,  and  was  further  compounded  by  their  insularity  and  the 
powerful  pull  of  ethnic  and  religious  identity.  There  was  no  agreement  on  how  to 
incorporate  African  Americans  into  the  church,  households,  and  community.  As  a 
result,  slaves  occupied  an  ambiguous  place  in  the  colonial  Waxhaws,  able  to  form 
only  a  minimal  community  life  of  their  own  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  a  com- 
fortable place  in  the  white  society  to  which  they  were  attached. 

This  began  to  change  in  the  1790s.  The  same  forces  that  weakened  economic 
interdependency,  heightened  class  and  neighborhood  tensions,  and  eventually  divided 
the  white  community  also  served  to  increase  the  slave  population  rapidly  and  lay  the 
demographic  foundation  for  a  rich  and  autonomous  black  community.  This  nascent 
slave  community  left  few  traces  in  the  local  sources,  and  its  existence  must  largely  be 
assumed  on  the  basis  of  a  growing  population.  Questions  about  the  development  of 
a  slave  economy,  the  construction  of  a  slave  culture,  even  the  formation  of  slave  fami- 
lies, remain  unanswered  for  the  Waxhaws  and  indeed  for  the  early  national  back- 
country  as  a  whole.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  lingering  social  ambiguity  of 
the  colonial  years  was  causing  troubles  of  its  own.  The  psalmody  controversy  that 
shook  the  church  in  the  early  1 790s  may  have  had  a  racial  dimension;  the  revival  that 
shattered  the  congregation  in  1802  certainly  bore  the  marks  of  African  American  rit- 
ual; and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  black  participation  in  these  revivals.  The  borders 
of  Scots-Irish  Presbyterianism,  once  so  carefully  guarded  but  never  fully  closed  to 
Waxhaw  slaves,  were  being  stretched  and  weakened  by  the  shift  to  a  slaveholding 
society.  In  the  end  white  Presbyterians  retreated,  and  slaves  gradually  filled  the  pews 
of  the  Waxhaw  meetinghouse,  wholly  occupying  it  in  the  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

Thus  was  William  Richardson's  world  transformed.  To  some  extent  this  transfor- 
mation represented  a  loss  of  community  as  it  existed  in  Richardson's  time.  It  is  a 
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mistake  to  idealize  this  precommercial  society.  It  was,  after  all,  as  clannish,  narrow, 
bigoted,  and  exclusionary  as  it  was  neighborly,  interdependent,  and  tightly  knit.  Yet 
one  does  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  a  distinct  weakening  of  economic  interdepend- 
ency  in  the  postwar  period,  an  erosion  of  the  kin-ordered  neighborhoods,  and  a 
growing  tendency  to  regard  land  and  labor  in  narrowly  economic  terms.  Economic 
and  demographic  processes  took  a  heavy  toll  on  the  stable,  cohesive  society  of  Rich- 
ardson's day,  deepening  its  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial  fault  lines.  Yet  theirs  was  no 
simple  story  of  a  world  lost  to  capitalist  transformation.  Neighborliness  remained, 
with  or  without  its  economic  underpinnings,  and  religious  identity  long  figured  into 
marriage  choices  and  thus  remained  at  least  partially  within  the  familiar  confines  of 
religious  identity.  The  narrative  of  the  decline  is  further  complicated  by  the  rise  of  the 
slave  community.  The  wheat  revolution  of  the  1790s  gave  the  black  population  of  the 
Waxhaws  a  measure  of  autonomy  and  a  wider  range  of  social  and  cultural  choices 
than  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  colonial  period.  The  losses  of  the  white  community  were 
the  gains  of  the  slave  community. 

Still,  William  Richardson  would  doubtless  have  frowned  on  the  changes  wrought 
during  the  1790s.  He  had  struggled  for  a  more  expansive  concept  of  community,  one 
that  made  room  for  slaves,  Indians,  Covenanters,  evangelicals,  and  non-Presbyterians 
alike;  he  strove,  often  successfully,  to  bridge  the  cultural  borders  of  his  backcountry 
neighbors.  In  fact,  that  troubled  generation  of  the  1790s  itself  attested  to  his  success 
and  mourned  his  absence.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  social,  religious,  and  economic 
upheaval  of  that  decade,  John  Davis,  the  clerk  at  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church, 
penned  a  brief  history  of  the  congregation.  Davis  wrote  especially  movingly  of  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  extolling  his  "remarkable  .  .  .  piety,"  his  "devotion  to  God,  and 
charity  to  the  poor."  Richardson's  sudden  death  in  1771,  Davis  noted,  was  "deeply 
lamented  by  the  people  of  his  congregations."  Davis's  voice  betrayed  a  tone  of  long- 
ing and  lament  nearly  a  quarter  century  after  Richardson's  death,  suggesting  that  he 
was  missed  as  much  or  more  in  1794  than  he  was  in  1771.  This  is  not  surprising,  for 
Davis  was  writing  in  the  midst  of  crisis.  The  church  had  reached  an  uneasy  truce  over 
relocating  the  meetinghouse  after  the  war,  it  had  suffered  through  two  unsatisfactory 
ministers  since  Richardson's  death  and  was  still  warming  to  a  third,  and  it  had  just 
weathered  a  bitter  dispute  over  hymn  singing  that  divided  the  congregation.  The 
kind  of  earnest  piety,  devotion,  and  charity  that  Richardson  practiced  were  in  short 
supply  in  the  tumultuous  1790s.  But  even  William  Richardson,  with  his  wisdom  and 
generous  spirit  and  untiring  devotion,  would  have  strained  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
Davis's  time.  His  world  had  changed  profoundly  in  the  years  since  his  death,  and  as 
much  as  he  might  command  the  hearts  of  his  people,  Richardson  could  not  have 
stopped  the  forces  that  were  undoing  his  church  and  dividing  his  community.21 

For  the  most  part  this  study  is  structured  chronologically,  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  at  the  center  (but  not  the  thematic  core)  of  the  narrative.  The  prologue 
briefly  treats  the  history  of  the  lower  Catawba  valley  before  and  immediately  after 
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Indian-European  contact,  looking  in  particular  at  the  historic  movement  of  people 
into  and  through  the  valley  and  the  impact  of  disease  and  trade  in  the  two  centuries 
after  European  contact.  The  first  three  chapters  describe  the  culture,  society,  and 
economy  of  the  Waxhaw  settlement  during  the  colonial  period.  One  of  the  defining 
features  of  the  early  community  was  its  cohesiveness  and  insularity.  Chapter  1  locates 
the  sources  of  this  insularity  in  the  kin-ordered,  grass-roots  settlement  process  devel- 
oped by  white  settlers,  the  formation  of  kin-based  neighborhoods,  and  especially  in 
the  colonists'  proximity  to  the  Catawba  Indians  and  their  subsequent  vulnerability  to 
attack.  Chapter  2  explores  the  social  and  cultural  consequences  of  this  insularity. 
Conditioned  by  a  hostile  frontier  and  huddled  in  tightly  knit  neighborhoods  com- 
prised of  kin  and  acquaintances,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  were  fearful  and  suspi- 
cious of  anyone  outside  their  carefully  circumscribed  world.  Non-Presbyterians  were 
excluded  and  ridiculed,  and  slaves  inhabited  a  limbo  defined  by  their  partial  inclu- 
sion in  the  white  religious  community  on  the  one  hand  and  their  more  fundamental 
economic  relationship  to  whites  on  the  other.  Chapter  3  moves  beyond  the  insular- 
ity theme  to  examine  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  community.  Even  as 
they  acquired  their  habits  of  insularity,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  also  established 
civil  and  economic  ties  that  reached  beyond  the  lower  Catawba  valley.  By  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period  the  community  had  evolved  from  a  remote,  largely  subsistence- 
based  backwater  settlement  into  a  marginal  player  in  the  provincial  economy. 
Economic  integration  came  with  a  price,  however,  for  it  heightened  inequality,  exac- 
erbated neighborhood  tensions,  eroded  local  autonomy,  and  led  to  civil  strife. 

Chapter  4  explores  the  impact  of  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the  Waxhaws,  look- 
ing in  depth  at  how  the  war  ravaged  the  community  but  concluding  that  it  left  the 
Waxhaw  social  structure  intact.  Chapter  5  examines  the  pivotal  economic  transi- 
tion of  the  1790s,  when  population  pressures  and  rising  land  prices  propelled  out- 
migration,  a  strong  wheat  market  made  widespread  slave  ownership  possible,  and 
debt  and  foreclosure  increased.  The  combination  of  out-migration  and  sales  of  in- 
herited lands  weakened  the  kin-based  neighborhoods.  At  the  same  time,  mounting 
tensions  between  the  established  neighborhood  of  the  river  bottom  and  the  poorer, 
less  developed  neighborhood  of  the  uplands  played  out  in  a  series  of  disputes  within 
the  Presbyterian  congregation.  As  chapter  6  argues,  these  disputes  came  to  a  head 
during  the  revival  of  1802-1803,  when  the  church  split  permanently,  signaling  a  larger 
division  of  the  Waxhaws  into  two  communities.  Yet  even  as  the  white  population  of 
the  Waxhaws  was  sundered  by  new  religious  controversies  and  old  ethnic  and  class 
tensions,  a  third  community  was  forming  in  its  midst,  comprised  of  growing  num- 
bers of  African  American  slaves,  completing  the  transformation  of  the  Waxhaws  from 
an  extension  of  the  mid-Atlantic  yeoman  society  from  which  it  came  to  a  southern 
slaveholding  society. 
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The  Lower  Catawba  Valley,  1540-1750 


o  one  lived  on  Waxhaw  Creek  when  the  first  white  settlers  patented 


lands  there  in  1751.  The  Waxhaw  Indian  villages  that  once  stood  in  the  rich 


A*.  ^1  bottom  between  river  and  trading  path  were  long  gone,  burned,  aban- 
doned, and  washed  away.  First-growth  forests  had  reclaimed  the  old  fields,  where  a 
half-century  earlier  Indians  had  grown  corn,  according  to  one  traveler,  "as  thick  as 
the  Small  of  a  Man's  Leg."  A  few  miles  upriver  the  Catawba  Indians,  their  villages 
clustered  between  Sugar  Creek  and  the  river  bearing  their  name,  might  lay  claim  to 
the  surrounding  fields  and  forests,  but  in  the  lower  Catawba  River  valley — amid  the 
virgin  hardwoods,  thick  canebrakes,  and  overgrown  Indian  paths — the  land  certainly 
seemed,  in  the  parlance  of  the  times,  vacant.  Indeed,  to  the  first  white  families  who 
settled  there,  it  probably  seemed  as  though  it  always  had  been.1 

But  the  lower  Catawba  valley  was  not  a  place  without  history.  These  Anglo- 
American  families  were  only  the  most  recent  arrivals  to  an  area  that  was  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  movement  and  mixing  of  people.  A  generation  earlier  the  bustling, 
thriving  towns  near  Waxhaw  Creek  belied  the  destruction  that  was  to  come.  Before 
that,  a  wave  of  intruders  washed  into  the  piedmont  and  coastal  plain  from  the  south- 
west, turning  the  lower  Catawba  valley  into  a  bicultural  borderland  community;  and 
before  that  the  earliest  human  migrants  to  the  southeastern  interior  had  subsisted  for 
centuries,  hunting,  fishing,  farming,  trading,  and  scattering  their  small  villages  along 
the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  hill  country.  The  transformation  that  began  with  these 
early  settlers  and  continued  with  the  southwestern  intruders  was  accelerated  in  the 
two  centuries  after  European  contact  by  disease,  trade,  and  war  as  the  people  of  the 
southern  interior  were  integrated  into  the  Atlantic  market  and  European  biological 
community.  The  Waxhaw  Indians  were  a  casualty  of  this  transformation.  But  while 
their  lands  might  be  unoccupied  in  1750,  their  neighbors,  and  perhaps  some  of  their 
descendants,  endured  in  the  Catawba  towns  upstream,  where  they  had  forged  a  com- 
munity out  of  the  remnants  of  the  piedmont  and  coastal  peoples  who  had  survived 
the  European  encounter.2 
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It  was  by  accident  that  John  Lawson  stumbled  on  the  Waxhaw  Indians.  Lawson  was 
an  English  trader  and  adventurer  who  journeyed  through  the  "pleasant  and  health- 
ful Country"  of  the  southern  interior  in  the  winter  of  1700-1701,  following  the  trad- 
ing path  north  and  west  from  Charlestown  (which  became  Charleston  in  1783)  into 
the  heart  of  the  Carolina  piedmont.  Lawson  rarely  strayed  from  the  main  trail  and 
would  have  missed  the  Waxhaw  villages  entirely  had  not  one  of  his  men  fallen  behind 
as  the  party  made  its  way  into  the  lower  Catawba  valley.  Fearing  that  "some  heathen 
had  killed  him  for  his  Cloaths,  or  the  savage  Beasts  had  devoured  him  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," Lawson  was  contemplating  sending  out  a  search  party  when  his  missing  com- 
panion suddenly  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  Waxhaw  Indian.  "He  told  us  he  had 
missed  the  Path,"  Lawson  wrote,  "and  got  to  another  Nation  of  Indians  but  three 
Miles  off,  who  at  that  time  held  great  feasting."  The  Waxhaw  guide  invited  Lawson's 
party  "to  take  up  our  Quarters  with  them"  rather  than  "make  our  Abode  with  such 
a  poor  Sort  of  Indians,  that  were  not  capable  of  entertaining  us  according  to  our 
Deserts."  Lawson  accepted.  The  account  he  left  of  his  night  among  the  Waxhaw  is 
wonderfully  rich  and  detailed.  It  remains  the  only  description  of  these  "extraordinary" 
and  "frightful"  people  who,  unknown  to  Lawson  or  to  anyone  else  in  1701,  were  on 
the  brink  of  extermination.3 

Lawson  encountered  what  seemed  to  be  a  thriving  native  community  at  Waxhaw 
Creek.  The  three  miles  from  the  trading  path  to  the  village  consisted  of  "cleared 
Ground  all  the  Way,"  indicating  that  the  Waxhaw  were  a  well-established  people  who 
farmed  extensively.  The  headman  had  a  "large  and  lightsome  Cabin"  unlike  any  Law- 
son  had  seen  among  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  Indians  of  the  coastal  plain.  This 
"house  of  great  resort"  was  the  province  of  a  fastidious  "she-cook"  who  prepared 
"barbecues"  and  kept  "the  Pots  continually  boiling  full  of  Meat,  from  Morning  till 
Night."  The  council  house,  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  roof  and  its  thatched  ceil- 
ing and  walls,  was  even  larger  than  the  headman's  cabin.  Here  the  Waxhaw  enter- 
tained foreign  emissaries,  such  as  the  Sapona  ambassador  who  attended  the  feast  with 
Lawson.  The  Waxhaw  were  also  embedded  in  the  international-trade  network:  Law- 
son  marveled  at  a  massive  iron  pot  standing  at  his  bedside  and  noted  the  European- 
made  bells  adorning  the  dancers.  The  Waxhaw's  proximity  to  the  trading  path  as  well 
as  their  eagerness  to  entertain  Lawson's  party  (and  disparage  their  competitors  as  "a 
poor  Sort  of  Indians")  further  attest  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  English  trade, 
which  engendered  competition  among  native  communities  and  gradually  oriented 
them  away  from  the  rivers  and  toward  the  trade  routes.4 

However,  despite  the  vast  cleared  fields,  the  impressive  architecture,  the  distant 
economic  and  political  ties,  the  abundant  food,  and  the  festive  atmosphere,  neither 
Lawson  nor  his  Waxhaw  hosts  could  escape  the  sense  that  these  were  a  people  in 
decline.  In  the  hot  darkness  of  the  council  house  the  Waxhaw  women  danced,  cir- 
cling the  fire  as  two  old  men,  one  beating  a  drum  and  the  other  rattling  a  gourd, 
"sung  a  mournful  Ditty."  "The  Burthen  of  their  Song  was,  in  Remembrance  of  their 
former  Greatness,  and  Numbers  of  their  Nation,  the  famous  Exploits  of  their  Re- 
nowned Ancestors,  and  all  Actions  of  Moment  that  had,  (in  former  Days,)  been 
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performed  by  their  Forefathers."  Amid  the  feasting,  dancing,  and  sexual  frolic  of 
their  corn  festival,  the  Waxhaw  told  a  story  of  depopulation,  political  dependency, 
and  decline.  For  those  who  could  remember,  the  pleasures  of  their  winter  feast  made 
only  more  bitter  the  memories  of  a  happier  time.5 

The  Waxhaw  had  apparently  lived  along  the  lower  Catawba  River  for  several 
hundred  years,  although  there  was  little  evidence  of  their  "former  Greatness"  when 
Hernando  de  Soto's  army  marched  up  the  Catawba  valley  in  1540  searching  for 
gold.  De  Soto  was  en  route  from  Cofitachequi,  a  relatively  advanced  Mississippian 
chiefdom  near  present-day  Camden,  South  Carolina,  to  Joara,  the  northernmost 
extension  of  the  piedmont  Mississippians  near  present-day  Morganton,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Mississippians  were  relative  newcomers  to  the  piedmont,  and  their  intru- 
sion after  1200  was  profoundly  disruptive  to  the  smaller,  decentralized  communities 
settled  by  Siouan-speaking  migrants  such  as  the  Waxhaw  centuries  earlier.  Distin- 
guished by  their  highly  developed  religious  life  built  around  mound  construction 
and  temple  worship,  their  relatively  advanced  agriculture,  and  their  centralized  poli- 
ties, Mississippian  chiefdoms  such  as  Cofitachequi  exerted  political  influence  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  chief  towns.  The  Town  Creek  com- 
munity on  the  Pee  Dee  River  was  probably  a  Cofitachequi  colony;  the  hill  tribes  of 
the  lower  and  central  Catawba  valley  were  apparently  subject  to  the  Mississippians 
as  well.6 

But  in  1540  there  were  few  signs  of  either  hill  communities  or  Mississippian 
outposts  in  the  lower  Catawba  valley.  Pushing  up  what  was  probably  the  same  trail 
Lawson  followed  160  years  later,  slogging  through  the  swollen  streams  that  fed  the 
Catawba  River,  de  Soto  and  his  men  were  unimpressed  with  what  would  become 
Waxhaw  country.  According  to  Luys  Hernandez  de  Biedma,  the  land  was  "poor  and 
lacking  in  food" — and  apparently  unpopulated,  since  Biedma  made  no  mention  of 
either  people  or  dwellings.  It  was  "the  poorest  land  in  maize  seen,"  according  to 
another  account.  The  only  Indians  they  encountered  were  at  Chalaque,  several  miles 
upriver  from  Lawson's  Waxhaw  village.  Probably  Siouan,  the  people  of  Chalaque  had 
exhausted  their  corn  reserves  and  lived  "on  roots  of  herbs  which  they  seek  in  the  open 
field  and  on  game.  .  .  .  The  people  are  very  domestic,  go  quite  naked,  and  are  very 
weak."  Most  of  them  had  abandoned  their  villages  and  fled  into  the  forest  as  the 
Spaniards  approached.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who  kept  the  most  complete  record  of 
the  expedition,  perhaps  best  summed  up  the  journey  through  the  lower  Catawba 
valley:  leaving  Cofitachequi  on  May  14,  they  reached  Chalaque  by  the  "public  high- 
way" two  days  later'Vithout  anything  worth  mentioning  having  happened  to  them 
on  the  way."7 

Twenty- eight  years  later,  however,  Juan  Pardo  found  a  string  of  Indian  villages 
along  this  same  route.  Between  1566  and  1568  Pardo  led  two  expeditions  into  the 
southern  interior,  both  of  which  took  him  through  the  Catawba  valley.  Abandon- 
ing the  quest  for  gold,  Pardo's  Spanish  superiors  ordered  him  to  explore  the  pied- 
mont with  a  view  toward  establishing  an  agricultural  estate.  His  reports  reflect  this 
concern,  emphasizing  the  land  and  virtually  ignoring  the  people  of  the  Catawba 
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valley.  The  expedition's  chief  chronicler,  Juan  de  la  Vandera,  noted  that  Tagaya  (on 
present-day  Beaver  Creek  just  south  of  the  Waxhaws)  was  "without  swamps.  The  land 
is  plateaus  with  little  tree  cover.  [The  soils  are]  blackish  and  bright  red,  very  good. 
[There  is]  much  good  water  [from]  fountains  and  creeks."  At  Gueca — on  present-day 
Waxhaw  Creek,  from  which  the  name  Waxhaw  is  derived — the  land  was  "just  like  that 
above  and  abundant"  in  resources.  As  for  the  people  who  inhabited  these  promising 
lands,  Pardo  seized  their  corn  and  declared  them  to  be  Spanish  subjects,  neither  of 
which  acts  seemed  to  have  any  appreciable  long-term  impact.8 

Pardo's  Gueca  was  an  historically  Siouan  community  that  antedated  de  Soto  and 
was  either  missed  by  his  expedition  or  ignored  by  his  chroniclers.  Perhaps  the  Gueca, 
like  their  Chalaque  neighbors  upriver,  had  heard  of  de  Soto's  atrocities  at  Cofi- 
tachequi  and  fled  into  the  forest  or  crossed  the  river  at  the  nearby  shoals,  while  de 
Soto,  eager  to  push  north  toward  Joara  and  its  rumored  gold,  ignored  the  paths  lead- 
ing from  the  public  highway  to  the  Gueca's  riverside  villages.  In  any  event  the  Gueca 
of  de  Soto  and  Pardo's  day  seemed  to  be  a  mixed  people.  Their  Siouan/Catawban 
name  and  small-village  polity  suggest  that  the  Gueca  were  ethnically  related  to  the 
hill  tribes  of  the  piedmont  and  had  probably  settled  in  the  lower  Catawba  valley  sev- 
eral centuries  before  de  Soto.9  At  the  same  time  Gueca  was  well  within  the  sphere  of 
Cofitachequian  influence.  By  the  sixteenth  century  Gueca  had  surrendered  much  of 
its  political  autonomy  to  the  Mississippian  intruders,  and  it  had  probably  begun 
absorbing  Mississippian  culture  as  well.10  For  example,  John  Lawson  described  how 
the  Waxhaw  flattened  the  heads  of  their  infants  by  mechanically  pressing  them  against 
their  cradle  boards,  making  "the  Eyes  stand  a  prodigious  Way  asunder,  and  the  Hair 
hang  over  the  Forehead  like  the  Eves  of  a  House,  which  seems  very  frightful."  Head 
deformation  was  a  distinctly  Mississippian  cultural  practice.11  In  fact,  a  small,  unex- 
cavated  mound  at  Waxhaw  Creek  suggests  that  Mississippians  may  have  colonized 
Gueca  during  the  late  prehistoric  or  early  historic  period.  Such  a  failed  colonial  ven- 
ture could  have  left  a  mixed  culture  at  Gueca,  one  that  retained  its  Siouan  language 
and  small  village  ways  but  embraced  Mississippian  head  deformation  and  perhaps 
even  its  temple-mound  worship.12  In  any  case  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Gueca  occupied 
a  place  between  two  worlds  in  the  early  historic  period,  embodying  the  bicultural- 
ism  and  perhaps  the  bilingualism  of  a  borderland  community.13 

The  changing  politics  of  the  seventeenth-century  piedmont  created  new  depend- 
encies for  Gueca  a  century  after  the  Pardo  expedition.  In  1670  the  German  explorer 
John  Lederer  claimed  to  have  encountered  the  "Wisacky"  Indians  as  he  journeyed 
into  the  southern  piedmont  from  Virginia.  According  to  Lederer,  the  Wisacky  were 
"subject  to  a  neighbor-King"  of  the  populous  Ushery,  or  Catawba.  Lederer's  con- 
tention that  the  Ushery  lived  on  a  great  salt  lake  hedged  by  mountains  casts  doubt  on 
his  claim  that  he  ever  made  it  to  Catawba  country,  suggesting  instead  that  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  Wisacky  and  Ushery  secondhand.  However,  his  assertion  that 
the  Wisacky  were  tributaries  to  the  Catawba  is  not  so  farfetched:  Cofitachequi  was 
clearly  in  decline  by  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  and  the  Gueca/Wisacky  proximity 
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to  the  more  populous  Catawba  makes  their  cultural  and  political  affiliation,  if  not 
their  subordination,  likely.14 

Lederer's  visit  to  the  Carolina  interior  came  on  the  eve  of  a  more  far-reaching 
development  that  had  profound  consequences  for  the  lower  Catawba  valley:  the  pen- 
etration of  English  traders  into  the  piedmont.15  Previously  centralized  at  the  Roanoke 
River,  English  merchants  from  the  Chesapeake  established  direct  trade  ties  with  pied- 
mont Indians  after  1676.  As  trade  and  contact  increased,  native  populations  dropped 
sharply,  declining  by  as  much  as  85  percent  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.16 
Depopulation  set  in  motion  a  consolidation  process  as  remnants  of  these  diminished 
piedmont  communities  relocated  and  joined  neighboring  groups.  Indian  coalescence 
was  further  propelled  by  South  Carolina's  emergence  as  a  major  trade  partner  at  the 
turn  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Better  positioned  than  its  Virginia  rival  to  trade  with 
the  Catawba,  Cherokee,  and  Creek,  South  Carolina  slowly  drove  Virginia  out  of  the 
piedmont  trade  and  drew  native  communities  into  its  trade  orbit.  By  1700  the  cul- 
tural landscape  of  the  piedmont  bore  only  a  vague  resemblance  to  that  of  1650. 
Nearly  all  the  Virginia  communities  were  gone;  the  once-populous  Tuscarora  of  cen- 
tral North  Carolina  were  severely  diminished;  and  the  Siouan  remnants  of  the  North 
Carolina  interior  were  scattered  along  the  trading  path,  perhaps  contemplating  a 
move  south  to  join  the  Esaw,  Catawba,  Sugaree,  and  Waxhaw,  who  were  clustered  in 
the  lower  Catawba  valley.17 

It  was  this  rapidly  changing  world  that  John  Lawson  encountered  on  his  tour  of 
the  piedmont  in  1701.  By  Lawson  s  time  the  lower  Catawba  valley  had  witnessed  at 
least  two  waves  of  migration.  As  the  meeting  place  of  two  disparate  peoples,  it  was  a 
mixing  zone  with  a  bicultural  past.  The  Waxhaw  bore  the  marks  of  this  earlier  coa- 
lescence on  their  bodies:  "called  by  their  Neighbors  flat-Heads,"  they  were  a  hybrid 
people,  a  people  apart  from  their  more  purely  Siouan  neighbors  and  living  uneasily 
among  them.  But  Lawson  also  recognized  that  the  piedmont  was  changing  much 
more  rapidly  now  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  centuries.  It  was  not  the  "former 
Greatness"  of  Cofitachequi  that  the  Waxhaw  musicians  mourned,  but  the  "numbers 
of  their  Nation"  that  had  declined  so  steeply  within  their  living  memory.  Depopula- 
tion had  thrown  the  demography  of  the  piedmont  in  reverse.  The  descendants  of 
settlers  who  long  ago  scattered  their  towns  across  the  hill  country  were  dying  out, 
abandoning  their  homes,  and  drawing  together.  And  the  transformation  wrought  by 
the  English  trade  on  the  lower  Catawba  valley  had  just  begun. 

In  the  half-century  after  Lawson's  visit  the  native  communities  of  the  lower 
Catawba  valley  slowly  realized  that  trade  with  the  English  was  a  mixed  blessing.  For 
all  the  benefits  they  derived  from  European  guns,  beads,  and  iron  pots,  piedmont 
Indians  paid  a  price  by  importing  European  diseases  and  alcoholism.  But  while  they 
coped  with  disease  and  complained  about  rum,  the  Waxhaw  and  their  neighbors 
could  not  tolerate  abusive  traders.  In  South  Carolina,  Indian  claims  that  they  were 
cheated,  unjustly  indebted,  unlawfully  seized  of  their  property,  exploited  as  carriers, 
and  increasingly  enslaved  by  unscrupulous  traders  mounted  after  1710.  Although  the 
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Yamassee  settlements  of  the  coastal  plain  felt  the  brunt  of  this  abuse,  frustration  was 
mounting  among  the  piedmont  groups  as  well.  In  1716  these  groups  joined  the 
Creek,  Cherokee,  and  Yamassee  in  an  all-out  assault  on  the  English,  an  assault  that 
ultimately  failed.  The  Catawba  soon  made  peace  with  the  whites,  but  the  Waxhaw 
held  out,  according  to  colonial  officials,  "which  obliged  the  Catawbaws  to  fall  on 
them."  Most  were  killed  by  their  neighbors  and  former  allies.  A  band  of  twenty-five 
Waxhaw  joined  the  Yamassee  in  Florida  and  continued  to  resist  the  English;  others 
fled  to  the  Cheraw  in  eastern  South  Carolina  and  may  have  eventually  coalesced  with 
the  Catawba.18 

The  destruction  of  the  Waxhaw  permanently  altered  the  political,  economic,  and 
demographic  landscape  of  the  lower  Catawba  valley.  It  propelled  the  Catawba  into 
the  good  graces  of  South  Carolina,  affording  them  a  privileged  diplomatic  status,  a 
firm  political  and  military  alliance  that  lasted  until  the  Revolution,  and,  somewhat 
later,  limited  protection  from  encroachment  by  white  settlers.  It  also  assured  the 
Catawba  a  monopoly  on  the  lucrative  piedmont  deerskin  trade.  Never  again  would 
the  Waxhaw  intercept  travelers  on  the  trading  path,  vying  for  English  favor  and  dis- 
paraging the  "poor  sort  of  Indians"  upstream.  Having  eliminated  their  downriver 
competition,  the  Catawba  towns  were  now  the  first  stop  for  lowcountry  traders  trav- 
eling north.19  On  the  other  hand  Catawba  dependency  on  European  goods  threat- 
ened their  self-sufficiency  and  autonomy.  Craft  skills  were  forgotten;  dependence  on 
guns  and  cloth  deepened;  and  by  the  1730s  the  Catawba  had  become  the  weaker  part- 
ner in  the  piedmont  trade.  Once  determining  the  forms  and  rules  that  governed 
Indian-white  exchange  in  the  interior,  the  Catawba  and  their  neighbors  now  suffered 
slights  from  traders  and  colonial  officials  alike.  Insofar  as  the  destruction  of  the  Wax- 
haw made  the  Catawba  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  piedmont  trade,  it  also  pro- 
pelled them  down  the  path  to  dependency  and  obsolescence.20 

The  demography  of  the  Catawba  valley  was  also  transformed  in  the  two  decades 
after  the  Yamassee  War.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  body  of  Wateree  Indians  sub- 
sisting below  the  fall  line,  the  entire  Santee-Wateree  drainage  was  now  vacant  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Sugar  Creek.  In  the  quarter  century  after  the  war,  Indian  refugees 
from  the  piedmont  and  the  coastal  plain  trickled  into  the  Catawba  towns,  in  some 
cases  establishing  separate  villages  but  huddling  close  by  the  Catawba  core.  By  1743 
the  Catawba  peoples  were  speaking  at  least  twenty  different  dialects.  The  influx  of 
refugees,  however,  could  not  stem  the  decline  in  native  population.  Periodically  beset 
by  major  epidemics,  the  Catawba  population  fell  from  1,500  warriors  in  1700  to  570 
in  1715,  400  in  1743,  240  in  1755,  and  100  in  1775.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  lower  Catawba  valley  was  a  melting  pot  of  far-flung  native  peoples  who, 
despite  a  steady  stream  of  migrants,  were  declining  precipitously.21 

And  yet  over  time  the  polyglot  peoples  of  the  Catawba  River — as  ethnically  and 
culturally  disparate  though  they  once  were — melded  into  a  single  community.  Declin- 
ing numbers  combined  with  the  gradually  fading  ethnic  memories  of  a  rising  genera- 
tion to  fuel  interethnic  marriages,  while  colonial  diplomatic  pressure  slowly  forced 
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political  cooperation  and  even  unity  on  the  semi-autonomous  towns.  By  the  1750s 
the  Catawbas  had  evolved  from  a  confederation  of  refugee  villages  banded  together 
for  mutual  protection  into  a  localized  community  linked  by  kinship  and  loosely  sub- 
ject to  a  single  headman.  It  was  this  localized,  kin-based,  yet  intermixed,  community 
that  white  settlers  encountered  when  they  pushed  into  the  lower  Catawba  valley  at 
midcentury.22 

These  new  arrivals  were  themselves  organized  into  communities.23  Through  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  the  native  people  of  the  lower  Catawba  valley  had  encoun- 
tered fortune  seekers,  adventurers,  travelers,  traders,  diplomats,  agents,  refugees, 
armies,  and — from  a  distance — planters,  but  these  were  fleeting  encounters.  Such 
men  came  to  trade,  gawk,  explore,  negotiate,  or  fight,  but  they  did  not  call  the  pied- 
mont home.  They  could  be  reasoned  with,  dealt  with,  and  even  integrated  into  the 
native  community,  nearly  always  in  terms  that  were  familiar  to  and  usually  estab- 
lished by  the  Indians.  Diminished  though  these  local  Indian  communities  might  be, 
until  midcentury  they  dominated  the  Carolina  piedmont  in  general  and  the  lower 
Catawba  valley  in  particular.  This  was  not  the  case  after  midcentury,  when  the  Cataw- 
ba peoples  confronted  a  flood  of  people  much  like  themselves,  transplanted  com- 
munities of  white  settlers  bound  by  kinship  ties,  suspicious,  insular,  and  no  more 
interested  in  incorporating  Indian  ways  than  the  Catawba  were  in  becoming  Euro- 
pean. Unlike  the  Indian  refugees  who  dared  not  settle  downcountry  from  their  Ca- 
tawba hosts,  these  new  people  eagerly  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Waxhaw  villages.  The  meeting  of  these  two  mutually  exclusive  communities  defined 
the  history  of  the  lower  Catawba  valley  in  the  two  decades  after  1750. 


Chapter  i 
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HE  REPEOPLING  OF  THE  CAROLINA  HILL  COUNTRY  Was  the  ITlOSt  profound 


historical  development  in  the  piedmont  since  the  Siouan  migration  centuries 


JL  earlier.  1  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  gradual  depopulation  that  had  reduced  the 
interior  to  a  ghost  region  over  the  preceding  century,  in  the  1750s  and  1760s  the  pied- 
mont was  literally  booming.  Driven  from  far-off  northern  Ireland  by  religious  exclu- 
sion, rack  renting,  famine,  and  depressed  linen  prices,  or  pushed  out  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  by  population  pressures,  rising  land  prices,  and  the  promise  of  abun- 
dance in  a  new  country,  unprecedented  numbers  of  both  new  arrivals  and  native- 
born  Americans  were  pushing  southward  into  the  creek  bottoms  of  the  Carolinas.2 
The  results  were  staggering.  Between  1755  and  1767  the  white  population  of  western 
North  Carolina  grew  by  229  percent.  South  Carolina  experienced  a  similar  if  slightly 
less  dramatic  increase  of  50  percent  in  just  four  years  following  the  Cherokee  War  of 
1761. 3  So  rapid  was  the  peopling  of  the  southern  piedmont  that  within  little  more 
than  a  generation  the  Carolina  upcountry  was  full  to  overflowing. 

Such  changes  did  not  escape  observers.  The  three  thousand  fighting  men  Mat- 
thew Rowan  found  in  western  North  Carolina  in  1753  were  "dayley  increasing,"  made 
up  mostly  of  "Irish  Protestants,  and  Germans  brave  Industerous  people."  One  James 
River  ferryman  counted  five  thousand  passengers  in  a  single  week  in  1756.  North 
Carolina  governor  William  Tryon  noted  that  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1766  "upwards 
of  one  thousand  wagons  passed  through  Salisbury  with  families  from  the  north- 
ward." Traveling  from  Charlestown  to  Cherokee  country  in  1769,  John  Stuart  found 
that  these  families  were  bound  for  the  remote  piedmont,  ignoring  the  more  easterly 
vacant  lands  between  the  fall  line  and  the  seaboard.  "The  Country  near  the  [South 
Carolina-North  Carolina]  line  is  very  full  of  Inhabitants,"  he  noted,  "mostly  Emi- 
grants from  the  Northern  colonies;  it  is  remarkable  that  in  going  hence  I  rode  at 
times  30  and  40  miles  without  seeing  any  house  or  hut  yet  near  the  Boundary,  that 
Country  is  full  of  Inhabitants,  which  in  my  memory  was  considered  by  the  Indians 
as  their  best  hunting  Ground,  such  is  their  rage  for  settling  far  back."  Indeed,  the 
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"very  fruitful  fine  Spot"  of  the  Waxhaws,  wrote  Charles  Woodmason  in  1768,  was 
"most  surprisingly  thick  settled  beyond  any  Spot  in  England  of  its  Extent."4 

This  chapter  explores  the  social  dimensions  of  migration  and  settlement  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  Waxhaws.  While  the  "fruitful  fine"  lands  of  the  upcountry 
drew  settlers  south  and  dotted  the  region  with  "thick  settled"  communities  such  as 
the  Waxhaws,  this  movement  of  people  was  first  and  foremost  a  social  process.5  As 
Tryon  noted,  the  thousand-plus  wagons  passing  through  Salisbury  in  late  1766  car- 
ried families.  Unlike  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake  or  the  Carolina  lowcountry, 
which  had  been  initially  populated  with  forced  and  unfree  laborers,  the  peopling  of 
the  southern  backcountry  was  a  family  affair.  These  families  were  embedded  in  a 
much  larger  network  of  relations,  a  network  stretching  along  the  British-American 
periphery  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  Ulster  and  northern  England.  In  other  words  the 
European  settlers  of  this  remote  country  "near  the  Boundary"  were  far  from  isolated; 
indeed,  they  were  intensely  interconnected.  Resettlement  was  a  social  process,  accom- 
plished within  a  complex  web  of  friends,  acquaintances,  and  kin.  Migration  was  a 
fundamentally  social  act  whose  end  result  was  a  region  "full  of  Inhabitants"  clustered 
in  discrete,  kin-ordered  communities,  cohesive,  insular,  and  interdependent. 

The  social  needs  of  the  new  arrivals  also  determined  their  peculiar  settlement 
patterns.  To  be  sure  their  search  for  rich,  well-watered  farmland  in  part  determined 
where  they  specifically  located,  but  the  desire  to  settle  near  friends  and  kin — who 
offered  shared  resources,  companionship,  trust,  and  protection — did  as  much  or 
more  to  shape  settlement  than  the  hunger  for  prime  farmland.  Put  another  way,  the 
desire  for  choice  land  that  drove  settlers  deeper  into  the  creek  bottoms  and  pushed 
people  apart  was  counterbalanced  by  the  need  for  and  demands  of  the  kin  group  that 
pulled  them  together.  This  push  and  pull  of  land  and  kinship  was  the  dynamic  that 
shaped  settlement  in  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws.  Thus,  despite  the  absence  of 
towns  and  the  dispersed  settlement  pattern  of  an  agrarian  community,  kinship  made 
for  an  extraordinary  level  of  social  cohesion  and  insularity.6 

The  social  cohesion  of  the  Waxhaws  had  yet  another  source,  for  the  white  fami- 
lies who  flooded  the  piedmont  after  1750  were  more  than  settlers  seeking  land  or 
people  bound  by  kinship;  they  were  also  colonists  intruding  on  hostile  ground.  They 
colluded  with  colonial  authorities  to  populate  the  so-called  vacant  lands  of  the  Caro- 
lina interior,  agreeing  to  place  their  bodies  between  unfriendly  Indians  and  anxious 
coastal  planters  in  exchange  for  land.7  As  a  result  they  brought  a  new  wave  of  conflict 
into  the  piedmont,  one  marked  by  a  level  of  violence  not  witnessed  since  the  Yam- 
assee  War  four  decades  earlier.  They  created  a  danger  zone  where,  as  colonizing  in- 
truders, they  were  ever  vulnerable  to  attack,  not  an  innocuous  mixing  zone  where 
diverse,  mutually  accommodating  groups  met  and  exchanged  goods,  services,  and 
cultures.8  Unlike  the  colonial  Virginia  backcountry,  the  Carolina  piedmont  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  was  a  colonial  frontier  marked  by  conflict,  not  accommoda- 
tion.9 There  was  no  middle  ground  in  the  encounter  between  Indians  and  colonists, 
only  the  ill  will  and  mutual  exclusion  of  two  polarized  communities.  This  encounter 
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contributed  to  the  cohesion  of  the  Waxhaws,  for  in  the  Carolina  upcountry  colonists 
huddled  together  for  mutual  protection  as  surely  as  they  clustered  together  for  mutual 
assistance. 

In  general,  settlers  in  the  colonial  southern  interior  moved  within  three 
more-or-less  distinct  settlement  systems.  In  much  of  Virginia  and  western  North 
Carolina  and  parts  of  South  Carolina,  speculator-developers  pried  massive  tracts  of 
land  out  of  the  crown's  hands  in  exchange  for  promises  to  establish  large  numbers  of 
taxpaying  settlers  in  the  vacant  interior.  Chief  among  these  speculators  was  Henry 
McCulloch,  who  took  up  1.2  million  acres  in  western  North  Carolina,  some  of  which 
he  divvied  up  among  other  speculators,  some  of  which  he  sold  to  squatters,  much  of 
which  he  returned  to  the  crown  unsettled,  and  none  of  which  he  paid  a  shilling  on  in 
taxes.  Colonial  authorities  also  organized  settlement.  In  South  Carolina,  coastal  elites 
developed  an  aggressive  settlement  system  in  the  township  plan,  which  offered  gen- 
erous land  giveaways,  ship  passage,  and  start-up  funds  in  order  to  attract  "free  poor 
Protestants"  to  strategic  points  on  the  frontier.  Despite  its  generous  funding,  how- 
ever, the  township  system  could  not  match  the  success — in  terms  of  drawing  settlers 
into  the  interior — of  the  grass-roots,  settler-driven  system  on  public,  nontownship 
lands  in  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws.10 

This  grass-roots  settlement  process  took  place  within  an  administrative  frame- 
work that  optimized  the  agency  of  settlers  and  enabled  their  social  networks  to  freely 
function.  The  centerpiece  of  this  framework  was  the  system  of  royal  land  grants, 
through  which  most  early  settlers  procured  their  property.  Crown  lands  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth-century  Carolinas  included  all  vacant  lands  except  the  Granville  district, 
which  sprawled  over  the  northern  half  of  North  Carolina,  and  Indian  territory  on  the 
Catawba  River  and  west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.11  The  amount  of  land  avail- 
able to  grantees  varied  slightly  in  the  two  provinces.  South  Carolina  used  the  head- 
right  system,  which  granted  fifty  acres  for  each  household  member;  North  Carolina 
abandoned  this  system  in  the  1750s  and  based  acreage  on  the  household's  general 
"condition  to  cultivate  and  improve"  it.  For  colonists  settling  in  its  strategically  located 
townships  (generally  at  or  below  the  fall  line  and  hence  south  of  the  piedmont), 
South  Carolina  offered  an  additional  bounty,  which  included  funds  for  purchasing 
tools  and  provisions  plus  a  generous  tax  break.  In  the  wake  of  the  Cherokee  War, 
South  Carolina  briefly  extended  the  bounty  to  nontownship  lands  to  lure  settlers  into 
the  most  vulnerable  frontier  regions.  Otherwise  the  land  giveaways  alone  provided 
enough  incentive  to  draw  settlers  into  the  Carolina  piedmont. 

The  process  for  acquiring  land  grants  was  nearly  identical  in  the  two  provinces. 
First,  a  petitioner  applied  to  the  governor  and  council  for  an  entry  or  warrant  on  the 
land.  The  approved  warrant  was  then  passed  on  to  the  surveyor  general,  who  author- 
ized a  survey  for  the  designated  acreage.  The  deputy  surveyor  marked  off  the  tract  and 
drew  up  a  plat  showing  its  boundaries  and  dimensions.  Once  the  plat  was  recorded 
and  the  survey  approved,  the  petitioner  applied  for  a  patent,  paid  the  required  fees, 
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and  received  title  to  the  land.  Provincial  taxes  were  due  when  the  survey  was  filed, 
and  quit  rents  (an  annual  royal  tax  based  on  acreage  owned)  came  due  when  the 
grant  was  finalized,  tempting  some  settlers  to  delay  the  final  processing  and  risk  los- 
ing their  surveys  to  avoid  paying  quit  rents.  Although  the  taxes  and  fees  were  rela- 
tively modest — around  ten  pounds,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  survey — they  could 
be  prohibitive  to  small  farmers  strapped  for  cash.  In  South  Carolina  the  inconveni- 
ence of  traveling  to  Charlestown  to  process  a  claim  might  also  produce  delays.  But 
in  the  end  the  cost  was  still  far  below  the  purchasing  price,  and  the  final  product  was 
worth  the  expense  and  inconvenience:  grantees  held  their  titles  in  fee  simple  and 
could  freely  convey  their  land  by  will  or  deed,  with  no  worry-some  mortgages  threat- 
ening their  autonomy  in  the  event  of  illness  or  a  bad  crop.12 

On  the  whole  the  headright  system  met  the  needs  of  migrant  farm  families  and 
functioned  well  as  a  vehicle  for  populating  the  interior.  Setting  maximum  limits  on 
individual  tracts,  it  generally  kept  wealthy  speculators  out  of  the  land  market,  espe- 
cially in  South  Carolina;  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  large  migrant  households  to 
acquire  surplus  lands  for  the  purpose  of  petty  speculation,  leasing,  or  resettling  fam- 
ily members.  Moreover,  the  headright  system  gave  settlers  the  freedom  to  establish 
their  own  communities  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  townships.  White  settlers 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  choices.  By  1759  approximately  seven  thou- 
sand people  (including  three  hundred  slaves)  had  settled  on  the  nonbounty  lands 
above  South  Carolina's  fall  line,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  arrived  since  1750.  Between 
1760  and  1765  this  upcountry  population  increased  by  50  percent.  By  contrast,  only 
eight  thousand  settlers  (one  in  six  of  whom  were  slaves)  moved  onto  the  bounty 
lands  of  the  townships  in  the  three  decades  before  1760,  while  the  group-settlement 
schemes  of  private  speculators  and  developers  in  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  in 
townships  such  as  Purrysburg  essentially  failed  to  attract  significant  numbers  of 
permanent  settlers.13 

The  Waxhaw  settlement  typified  the  public,  nonbounty  spaces  of  the  Carolina 
piedmont.  As  a  border  community  located  along  an  undefined  provincial  bound- 
ary, it  fell  under  both  colonies'  land  policies  simultaneously  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  white  migration  and  immigration.  Settled  mostly  by  Scots-Irish  migrants 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  it  partook  of  that  same  movement  of  people  that 
flowed  into  central  North  Carolina  in  the  1740s,  central  South  Carolina  in  the 
1760s,  and  northeast  Georgia  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  Like  other  commu- 
nities along  the  Great  Wagon  Road  from  Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina,  it  also 
experienced  rapid  growth.  By  1759,  only  eight  years  after  the  first  white  settlers  took 
up  land  along  the  Catawba  River,  there  were  more  than  six  hundred  people  living 
along  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks.14  This  was  almost  one-tenth  of  the  total  non- 
Indian  population  of  the  South  Carolina  backcountry.  As  the  first  stop  for  northern 
migrants  into  South  Carolina,  the  Waxhaw  settlement  was  the  fastest  growing  area 
in  the  upcountry  during  the  1750s  and  early  1760s,  with  a  population  density  of 
twelve  people  per  square  mile  by  1761. 15  Growth  continued  at  a  slightly  slower  pace 
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through  1766,  in  part  due  to  the  density  of  Waxhaw  population  relative  to  the  more 
sparsely  settled  lands  to  the  west  and  southwest.  However,  while  fewer  than  3  percent 
of  the  1,100  grants  issued  in  the  backcountry  between  1760  and  1765  were  for  land 
in  the  Waxhaws — the  fewest  new  grants  of  any  backcountry  community — the  sharp 
decline  in  land  grants  was  partially  offset  by  a  sudden  increase  in  land  purchases.16  A 
new  wave  of  settlement  began  in  the  mid- 1760s,  and  Waxhaw  population  continued 
to  increase  at  a  rapid  clip — by  50  percent  in  the  decade  following  the  Cherokee  War 
— prompting  observers  such  as  Charles  Woodmason  to  comment  on  how  "surpris- 
ingly thick  settled"  this  remote  place  had  become  by  1768.  By  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  population  of  the  Waxhaw  settlement  approached  one  thousand. 

An  extensive  kinship  network  facilitated  this  rapid  and  prolonged  settlement  of 
the  Waxhaws.  There  is  little  surviving  correspondence  between  settlers  and  relatives 
back  home  to  document  the  social  network  that  made  settlement  possible.17  How- 
ever, land,  church,  and  court  records  show  a  high  level  of  prior  relationships — as 
neighbors,  siblings,  in-laws,  church  members — between  people  who  moved  to  the 
Waxhaws  in  the  1750s  and  1760s.  Richard  Cousar  was  typical.  In  1742  Cousar  and 
Samuel  and  Robert  Dunlap  purchased  adjacent  lands  on  the  Borden  Tract  in  Augusta 
County,  Virginia.  Cousar  and  Samuel  Dunlap  moved  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement  in 
1752  and  took  headright  grants  on  Cane  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Robert  followed 
seven  years  later  and  purchased  a  Cane  Creek  tract  from  Robert  Ramsey,  another 
Augusta  County  neighbor  and  fellow  church  member.  One  year  earlier  Ramsey  had 
sold  his  Waxhaw  Creek  tract  to  John  and  Moses  Davis,  who  paid  with  Virginia  cur- 
rency and  whose  surname  likewise  appears  in  Augusta  County  church  records.18  In 
all,  nearly  one-half  of  the  sixty-two  surnames  appearing  in  Waxhaw  land  records 
during  the  first  decade  of  settlement  were  also  listed  in  Augusta  County  Presbyterian 
church  records.  The  complete  names  of  one  in  six  settlers  during  this  period  appear 
in  both  communities.  Augusta  County  was  the  most  important  feeder  community  in 
the  early  years.  Although  this  connection  grew  thinner  after  1760,  Augusta  County 
continued  to  supply  migrants  through  the  Revolution.19 

The  Irish  Settlement  in  western  North  Carolina  was  another  key  source  of  Wax- 
haw migrants.  Henry  White  moved  there  from  Pennsylvania  in  1 749,  only  to  sell  out 
again  and  push  down  into  the  Waxhaw  settlement  in  1752.  His  father  Hugh  and  his 
brother  John  had  both  joined  him  by  1758.  John,  James,  and  Andrew  Lynn  had  a  simi- 
larly brief  sojourn.  Moving  from  western  Maryland  into  the  Shendandoah  Valley  in 
1746-47,  the  Lynns  were  in  the  Irish  Settlement  in  1752  and  the  Waxhaws  by  1753. 
Many  other  early  migrants  apparently  moved  directly  from  southwest  Pennsylvania, 
especially  Lancaster  and  Chester  Counties.  Also,  a  much  smaller  but  still  important 
number  of  settlers  drifted  up  into  the  Waxhaws  from  the  South  Carolina  middle 
country.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  did  any  considerable  number  of 
immigrants  come  into  the  Waxhaws  directly  from  Ireland.20 

The  comparative  data  show  that  Cousar,  the  Whites,  and  the  Lynns  typified  the 
migration  pattern  of  early  Waxhaw  settlers.21  Land  and  church  records  not  only 
confirm  contemporary  observations  that  "families  from  the  northward"  peopled 
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the  Carolina  piedmont,  they  also  show  that  these  families  were  interconnected.  As 
migrants  into  the  backcountry  moved  through  space,  they  also  moved  along  a  social 
network;  as  they  moved  into  the  abundant  lands  that  promised  autonomy  and  com- 
petency, they  also  moved  into  familiar  communities.  The  peopling  of  the  early  south- 
ern backcountry  was  a  social  movement  where  groups  transplanted  themselves  in 
piecemeal  fashion.  This  pattern  would  hold  even  when  a  new  stream  of  immigrants 
poured  into  the  backcountry  directly  from  northern  Ireland  in  the  1760s  and  1770s, 
although  the  connections  would  eventually  grow  more  tenuous,  leading  to  the  emer- 
gence of  rival  kinship  groups.22 

Kinship  ordered  migration  and  settlement;  the  search  for  land  drove  it.  It  was  and 
always  had  been  land — cheap,  abundant,  fertile  land — that  lured  settlers  into  the 
southern  piedmont  in  the  first  place.  And  it  was  good  land  in  particular,  with  its 
promise  of  a  good  crop  and  a  comfortable  subsistence,  that  drew  them  in  such  great 
numbers  to  places  such  as  the  Waxhaws.  At  the  same  time,  the  social  network  that 
guided  settlement  into  the  Waxhaws  continued  to  play  a  prominent  role  after  arrival, 
locating  new  settlers  within  specific  neighborhoods.  Settlers'  choices  were  thus  framed 
by  their  desire  for  good  land  on  the  one  hand  and  the  need  for  trusted,  reliable 
neighbors — who  often  helped  locate  vacant  tracts,  arranged  surveys,  or  leased  their 
lands  to  newcomers — on  the  other.  Upcountry  communities  were  shaped  in  part  by 
the  tension  between  these  two  kinds  of  needs. 

Unlike  the  tidewater  south,  where  the  choicest  lands  lay  along  navigable  streams 
for  easy  access  to  markets,  good  land  in  the  piedmont  had  little  to  do  with  river 
access.  Few  streams  were  navigable  above  the  fall  line  until  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  settlers  viewed  rivers  as  obstacles  at  best,  dangers  to  be  avoided  at  worst. 
Rather,  backcountry  settlers  looked  for  a  combination  of  rich,  well-drained  soil  and 
easy  access  to  water,  preferably  fresh  springwater  or  easily  dug  wells  and  a  nearby 
creek  to  provide  water  and  forage  for  livestock.  Settlers  especially  relished  the  recently 
abandoned  old  fields  of  Indian  farmers,  which  were  easy  to  clear  and  usually  indi- 
cated good  soil.23 

These  Indian  old  fields  almost  certainly  would  have  been  the  first  choice  among 
settlers  in  the  Waxhaws.  Although  first-growth  forest  had  probably  reclaimed  much 
of  the  extensive  stretches  of  cleared  ground  John  Lawson  found  near  Waxhaw  Creek 
in  1701,  a  1753  reference  to  disputed  claims  in  "the  Waxaw  fields"  suggests  that 
Indian  old  fields  were  still  recognizable  and  aggressively  pursued  by  white  settlers.  In 
any  event,  settlers  found  what  they  were  looking  for  in  the  Waxhaws.  While  Lawson 
exaggerated  when  he  described  a  soil  "so  durable  that  no  Labour  of  Man,  in  one  or 
two  Ages,  could  make  it  poor,"  producing  corn  stalks  "thick  as  the  Small  of  a  Man's 
Leg,"  later  observers  nonetheless  confirmed  the  high  quality  of  farmland  in  the 
Waxhaws.  "It  is  as  fine  a  Country  as  any  in  America,"  Matthew  Rowan  told  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1754.  Fifteen  years  later  Charles  Woodmason  called  it  a  "very  fruitful 
fine  Spot,"  and  that  same  year  James  Cook  extolled  the  "many  pleasing  and  en- 
larged prospects"  afforded  by  the  "rising  grounds,  rivers,  and  fruitful  vallies"  of  the 
Waxhaws.24 
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Modern  soil  surveys  confirm  these  contemporary  observations  about  soil  quality 
and  give  a  clearer  idea  of  how  soils  were  distributed  throughout  the  settlement.  Nar- 
row strips  of  poorly  drained  soil  along  the  Catawba  River  and  in  creek  bottoms  were 
suitable  for  forage  and  for  locally  consumed  crops  such  as  corn  and  oats,  but  they 
would  not  produce  wheat,  and  they  were  subject  to  flooding.  The  best  soils  lay  along 
the  gently  sloping  country  in  the  western  end  of  the  settlement,  extending  about 
seven  miles  inland  from  the  river.  Relatively  high  in  organic  content,  these  soils  were 
capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  later  cotton.  Soil  quality 
gradually  diminished  in  the  uplands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  settlement.  Lower  in 
organic  content,  these  upland  soils  were  mostly  suited  for  pasture.  The  worst  soils 
were  located  along  the  headwaters  of  Cane,  Gills,  and  Bear  creeks  at  the  extreme  east- 
ern edge  of  the  settlement.25 

Eighteenth-century  farmers  had  no  sophisticated  scientific  equipment  for  testing 
soils,  but  they  could  still  distinguish  soil  types,  relying  primarily  on  their  knowledge 
of  native  flora.  Indian  old  fields  would  have  been  cleared  or  covered  by  first-growth 
pine  forest.  Otherwise  settlers  shunned  the  pure  pine  stands,  taking  up  the  richer 
lands  dominated  by  virgin  hardwood  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  yellow  poplar,  often 
mixed  with  loblolly  and  shortleaf  pine.  They  would  also  have  recognized  the  poorer 
soils  in  the  blackjack  country  of  the  eastern  uplands,  so  called  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  blackjack  oak,  a  small,  scrubby,  thick-barked  tree  especially  suited 
to  poor  soils.26 

Settlement  initially  followed  this  pattern  of  soil  distribution.  The  earliest  grants 
were  at  the  lower  end  of  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks  and  in  the  rich  lands  between  these 
two  streams  east  of  the  river.  A  few  early  grantees  took  up  land  at  the  mouths  of  Gills 
and  Bear  creeks,  some  three  to  four  miles  from  the  river,  but  most  early  settlers  were 
concentrated  further  west,  moving  gradually  eastward  along  the  creek  bottoms  over 
the  course  of  the  first  decade.  The  search  for  prime  soils  and  access  to  water  accounts 
for  this  pattern,  which  was  typical  for  upcountry  settlements.27 

But  there  is  another  pattern  discernible  here,  one  that  mirrors  the  regional  migra- 
tion patterns  noted  earlier:  as  settlers  followed  good  soil  and  creek  bottoms,  they  also 
moved  into  social  spaces  occupied  by  members  of  their  kin  group,  creating  kin-based 
neighborhoods.  Although  neighborhoods  were  heterogeneous,  with  several  families 
occupying  a  particular  spot,  rarely  did  a  single  family  live  in  more  than  one  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  six  Adamses  had  accumulated  1,200  acres  collectively  by  1775,  all  this 
land  was  interspersed  among  the  tributaries  of  upper  Cane  Creek.  The  Douglas  and 
Montgomery  families  were  also  concentrated  in  this  area,  while  the  McCullochs, 
Robinsons,  Crocketts,  and  Crawfords  lived  almost  exclusively  on  Waxhaw  Creek.  This 
pattern  was  evident  later  in  the  colonial  period  as  well,  when  John  Belk  and  Ananias 
Black  established  new  neighborhoods  on  Hannahs  Creek  and  Turkey  Quarter.  Belk 
owned  1,200  acres  by  1789,  all  concentrated  on  the  margins  of  the  blackjack  area. 
Overall  there  were  five  identifiable  neighborhoods  in  the  Waxhaws  during  the  colo- 
nial period:  on  Waxhaw  Creek,  on  the  river  bottom  between  the  two  creek  systems 
and  surrounding  the  church,  on  lower  Cane  Creek  and  Rum  Creek,  on  Gills  and  Bear 
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creeks  and  their  tributaries,  and  on  upper  Cane  and  Camp  creeks.  In  all,  more  than 
eight  in  ten  families  limited  their  residence  to  only  one  neighborhood  during  the 
colonial  period.  In  the  Waxhaws,  neighborhood  formation,  like  migration,  was  a  kin- 
ordered  process.28 

The  cases  of  Benjamin  Thompson  and  Felix  Kennedy  show  that  even  land  specu- 
lation, that  most  maligned  and  alluring  of  early  American  market  ventures,  was 
embedded  in  the  kinship  network  and  served  a  social  function  in  developing  com- 
munities such  as  the  Waxhaws.29  In  1754  Thompson  acquired  two  grants,  a  450-acre 
tract  on  lower  Cane  Creek  and  an  additional  200  acres  near  the  fork  of  Cane  and 
Rum  creeks.  Three  years  later  he  conveyed  the  Cane  Creek  tract  to  two  kinsmen  but 
retained  his  Rum  Creek  property  for  his  own  use.  Likewise,  Felix  Kennedy  sold  his 
1753  grant  of  300  acres  on  Waxhaw  Creek  to  John  Kennedy  for  fifty  pounds  currency 
and  used  the  profits  to  purchase  an  adjacent  325-acre  tract  from  an  unrelated  land- 
owner. Like  Thompson  and  Kennedy,  about  one  in  five  resident  landowners  dabbled 
in  speculation  during  the  initial  land  boom,  but  approximately  one-third  of  the 
acreage  they  sold  speculatively  went  to  family  members.  For  such  men,  surplus  land 
was  both  a  source  of  profit  and  a  way  to  strengthen  family  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Thus,  while  some  settlers  did  engage  in  land  speculation,  acquiring  then  liqui- 
dating surplus  property  for  a  quick  profit,  they  frequently  sold  these  speculative  tracts 
to  kin  and  friends,  suggesting  that  land  speculation  served  to  build  community  as  well 
as  generate  cash.30 

The  push  and  pull  of  land  and  kinship  thus  structured  the  settlement  of  the  Wax- 
haws, steering  settlers  into  the  lower  Catawba  valley  and  from  there  into  compact, 
kin-ordered  neighborhoods.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious,  though  not  always  ap- 
parent in  the  limited  sources  of  a  single  community.  A  kin-centered  society  offered 
numerous  advantages.  Knit  together  in  secure,  compact,  cohesive  family-based  neigh- 
borhoods, settlers  enjoyed  the  security,  social  power,  help,  and  companionship  denied 
to  those  living  in  the  more  spacious,  more  affordable  lands  at  the  edge  of  the  com- 
munity. Kinship  ties  framed  the  local  economy  of  agrarian  communities  such  as  the 
Waxhaws.  For  example,  the  borrowing  system — the  necessary  exchange  of  labor,  tools, 
livestock,  and  services,  either  on  an  individual  basis  or  through  group  activities  such 
as  barn  raising,  quilting  bees,  and  harvests — was  structured  by  ties  of  kinship,  ethnic- 
ity, and  religion.  Reciprocity  was  essential  in  developing  communities  where  labor  and 
other  resources  were  scarce,  and  kinship  greased  the  wheels  of  reciprocal  exchange 
by  wedding  it  to  family,  patriarchy,  and  inheritance.  Moreover,  because  nuclear  and 
extended  families  were  essentially  cooperative,  not  competitive,  the  tensions  arising 
from  these  reciprocal  obligations  could  be  resolved  openly,  directly,  and  informally, 
as  could  disagreements  over  boundaries  and  property  damage  caused  by  livestock.  It 
thus  comes  as  no  surprise  that,  once  settled  among  their  own  kin,  families  tended  to 
stay  put  and  not  move  into  the  unfamiliar,  perhaps  unfriendly,  territory  of  nonkin.31 

As  new  settlers  arrived  in  the  late  1750S,  they  were  folded  into  the  kin-based 
neighborhoods  as  they  continued  to  follow  the  creek  bottoms  in  search  of  choice 
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farmland.  Then  something  curious  happened.  In  the  early  1760s  settlers  began  show- 
ing a  decided  preference  for  purchasing  lands  near  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  ignor- 
ing the  much  cheaper  granted  lands  to  the  east.  The  geographic  expansion  of  the 
settlement  froze  for  the  better  part  of  the  next  decade,  but  population  growth  slowed 
little.  Only  new  grants  ground  to  a  halt,  while  purchases  of  previously  granted  lands 
increased  by  130  percent.  Soil  type  alone  cannot  account  for  this  shift.  The  eastern 
land  these  settlers  neglected  in  the  early  1760s  was  of  the  same  soil  type  as  that  of  the 
higher-priced  western  lands  they  were  purchasing.  Moreover,  the  western  tracts  fell 
between  the  two  creek  systems  and  did  not  afford  ready  access  to  water.  The  trend 
after  1761  was  clearly  toward  compactness.  Instead  of  venturing  into  the  well- watered 
uplands  through  the  expansion  of  kin-based  neighborhoods,  settlers  were  filling 
the  interstices  at  the  center  of  the  settlement.  As  a  result  the  lands  to  the  east  re- 
mained only  partially  settled  until  a  second  wave  of  settlers  arrived  in  the  late  1760s. 
The  even-more-distant  blackjack  country  remained  vacant  until  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution.32 

The  land-kinship  dynamic  that  had  determined  settlement  patterns  for  more  than 
a  decade  was  disrupted  because  kinship  was  only  one  factor  contributing  to  the  cohe- 
sion, compactness,  and  insularity  of  piedmont  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws. 
The  threat  of  Indian  attack  was  the  other.  In  February  1760  that  threat  was  realized. 
Cherokee  war  parties  fell  on  several  white  settlements  west  of  the  Broad  River.  The 
Scots-Irish  community  at  the  Long  Canes  was  particularly  hard  hit.  Between  twenty- 
three  and  fifty-six  settlers  were  killed  and  several  more  were  captured.  A  flood  of 
refugees  fled  to  the  relative  security  of  kin  and  acquaintances  in  the  Waxhaws.  The 
Cherokee  War  came  on  the  heels  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  that  had  severely  dimin- 
ished the  Catawba,  who  had  a  long  history  of  conflict  with  white  settlers  but  who  also 
had  partially  shielded  neighboring  whites  from  Iroquois  raiding  parties  during  the 
preceding  decade.  Three  years  later,  northern  Indians  again  raided  the  Catawba  and 
Broad  river  valley  settlements,  murdering  the  Catawba  headman  Hagler  and  trigger- 
ing another  wave  of  refugees  into  the  Waxhaws.  It  was  no  accident  that  Hagler's  mur- 
der, the  weakening  of  the  Catawba,  and  the  Cherokee  War  came  at  a  time  when  the 
flow  of  settlers  into  the  Waxhaws  slowed,  geographic  expansion  halted,  and  the  set- 
tlement pattern  took  a  decided  turn  toward  compactness.33 

If  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  were  ever  tempted  to  forget  that  they  were  coloniz- 
ing intruders,  their  Indian  neighbors  were  usually  ready  to  send  a  painful  reminder — 
Catawba  as  well  as  Cherokee  and  Iroquois.  Though  the  Waxhaws  never  experienced 
a  direct  assault  on  the  scale  of  the  Long  Canes — just  as  the  Catawba  never  suffered 
all-out  conquest  on  the  order  of  the  British  and  American  campaigns  against  the 
Cherokee — relations  of  white  settlers  with  Catawbas  and  other  Indians  of  the  interior 
were  regularly  marred  by  conflict.  This  conflict  was  determined  largely  by  the  collu- 
sion of  white  colonists  with  colonial  authorities  to  scatter  white  settlements  strategi- 
cally across  the  interior.  As  the  demographic  make-up  of  the  lower  Catawba  valley 
changed  over  the  first  two  decades  of  white  settlement,  so  too  did  the  substance  of 
Indian-white  conflict  and  the  texture  of  upcountry  violence. 
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Although  land  policy  in  the  two  Carolinas  was  similar  by  virtue  of  the  headright 
system,  the  two  provinces  had  different  policy  objectives — one  concerned  Indians, 
the  other  did  not — leading  to  vast  differences  in  actual  land  distribution.  With  few 
slaves  and  little  fear  of  Indian  attack,  North  Carolina  could  afford  to  let  land  grabbers 
raid  the  interior  and  line  their  pockets  with  profits  from  speculation.34  Not  so  in  South 
Carolina,  where  colonial  authorities  faced  a  much  different  demographic,  responded 
with  a  different  agenda,  and  took  measures  to  limit  large-scale  speculation.  In  the 
rich  rice-growing  district  of  the  lowcountry,  white  planters  and  officials  composed  a 
racial  minority  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  dual  threat  of  Indian  attack  and  slave  revolt. 
Land  policy  was  a  direct  response  to  South  Carolina's  unique  demography:  fearing 
that  an  Indian  war  would  trigger  a  mass  slave  uprising,  colonial  officials  implemented 
the  township  plan  in  the  1730s  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  "free  poor  Protes- 
tants" at  strategic  sites  along  the  frontier.  The  pull  of  land  giveaways,  tax  breaks,  pro- 
visions for  tools,  and  in  some  cases  payment  of  transatlantic  passage — combined 
with  the  push  of  poverty  and  population  pressures — assured  coastal  South  Carolini- 
ans that  a  steady  stream  of  white  settlers  would  create  a  buffer  between  lowcountry 
plantations  and  Indian  land.  In  the  Waxhaws,  as  elsewhere  in  the  piedmont,  waves  of 
colonists  in  the  1750s  and  again  in  the  early  1770s  showed  that  free  poor  Protestants 
were  eager  to  cooperate.35 

In  the  Catawba  valley  these  white  colonists  planted  their  settlements  in  the 
shadow,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  doorstep,  of  the  Catawba  towns.  The  community 
at  Waxhaw  Creek  grew  up  just  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Catawba  core  in  the  Indians' 
"best  hunting  Ground,"  as  John  Stuart  remembered  it.  By  1753  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred white  families  reportedly  lived  within  the  actual  bounds  of  the  Catawba  Nation. 
From  Sugar  Creek,  Hagler  and  his  people  eyed  this  white  encroachment  with  mount- 
ing frustration  and  repeatedly  complained  to  colonial  authorities.  To  appease  their 
Indian  allies,  in  1754  South  Carolina  officials  prohibited  colonists  from  settling  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  Catawba  towns,  but  North  Carolina  refused  to  cooperate.  As  whites 
continued  to  pour  into  the  Catawba  River  valley  in  the  1750s,  Indian-settler  tension 
mounted  and  the  threat  of  violence  loomed  increasingly  larger.36 

This  tension  was  a  regular  part  of  life  near  the  Catawba  towns  in  the  early  1750s. 
As  early  as  1749  John  Ellis,  a  Virginia  trader,  allegedly  "disturb  [ed]  the  Peace  between 
the  said  Catawba  Indians  and  the  Inhabitants"  by  telling  Catawbas  that  neither  white 
settlers  nor  even  the  king  had  rights  to  certain  Indian  lands  in  Anson  County,  which 
incorporated  parts  of  the  Waxhaw  settlement.  The  North  Carolina  governor's  council 
immediately  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Ellis  and  all  such  persons  who  "endeav- 
our to  raise  jealousies  and  Fears  among  the  Inhabitants."  That  same  year  Anson 
County  whites  charged  the  Catawba  with  the  murder  of  a  white  woman,  a  charge 
they  denied,  placing  the  blame  on  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  raiders.  Three  years  later 
neighboring  whites  complained  of  young  Catawba  "going  into  the  Settlements,  rob- 
bing and  stealing  where  ever  they  get  an  Oppertunity,"  even  entering  occupied  homes 
and  robbing  settlers  at  gunpoint.  Hagler,  the  Catawba  headman,  believed  these 
charges  were  unjust.  The  accused  men  "took  mostly  Eatables,"  he  replied,  "and  they 
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were  mighty  hungary."  In  Hagler's  view  the  real  problem  was  white  encroachment. 
"By  their  being  settled  so  near  us,"  he  complained,  "our  Horses  are  stole  from  us,"  leav- 
ing nothing  with  which  to  pay  the  debts  of  men  who  died  in  battle.  Others  did  more 
than  complain:  just  months  later,  a  group  of  Catawba  drove  Andrew  Clewer  from  his 
home  on  Fishing  Creek  (opposite  the  river  from  the  Waxhaw  settlement),  sparing  his 
goods  and  life  but  burning  his  house  and  sending  him  on  his  way.37 

The  intermittent  conflict  of  the  initial  years  of  Indian-settler  contact  mounted  to 
a  fever  pitch  at  least  twice  during  the  1750s.  In  1754  the  governor  of  North  Carolina 
dispatched  two  agents  to  investigate  several  "gross  abuses"  alleged  by  whites  in  Anson 
County  against  their  Indian  neighbors.  Settlers  charged  Catawba  men  with  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  property,  threats  of  assault,  robbery,  attempted  kidnaping,  and  theft  of 
horses  and  livestock.  Hagler  dismissed  some  of  the  charges  as  simple  misunderstand- 
ings, blamed  others  on  recalcitrant  young  warriors,  and  excused  others  as  legitimate 
responses  to  the  greed  of  "churlish  and  ungreatfull"  settlers  who  refused  to  feed  his 
men  as  they  returned  from  battle.  And  once  again,  Hagler  shifted  the  blame  for 
Indian-settler  tensions  to  white  encroachment  as  well  as  to  "the  Effects  of  that  Strong 
Drink"  distilled  and  sold  by  the  settlers.  Tensions  were  temporarily  cooled  by  a  treaty 
in  which  Hagler  promised  to  enjoin  his  warriors  not  to  "misbehave  on  any  consider- 
ation to  the  white  people,"  pledged  his  "friendship  and  kindness"  toward  his  neigh- 
bors in  return  for  the  same,  and  offered  his  military  assistance  against  the  French.38 

Five  years  later  tempers  flared  again,  this  time  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement.  The 
intervening  years  had  been  relatively  quiet,  save  for  tensions  over  food  following  a 
severe  drought  in  1756,  when  North  Carolina  purchased  corn  for  the  Catawba  to  pre- 
vent them  from  "oppress [ing]  the  planters."  In  April  1759,  however,  twenty-one  whites 
from  the  Waxhaw  settlement  petitioned  South  Carolina  governor  William  Lyttleton 
to  address  Catawba  aggression  in  their  community.  Catawba,  the  petitioners  charged, 
had  killed  several  of  their  cattle  the  previous  winter.  In  March  a  company  of  Catawba 
"made  attempt  to  rob  our  houses  and  take  what  they  please."  "So  deveilish"  were  these 
Indians  "as  to  set  sum  of  our  fences  on  fier  and  burned  them."  On  their  way  to 
Charlestown  they  "got  our  horses  sum  they  take  to  pine  tree  [Camden]  and  sum  to 
Charlestown."  Worse  yet,  one  Catawba  man  attacked  Widow  Pickens  with  a  shovel  in 
her  own  home.  She  fled  the  house  and  fell,  whereupon  "the  fellow  haveing  the  shovel 
in  both  his  hands  laid  on  the  womans  head  and  neck  and  breast  with  all  his  might 
and  he  wounded  and  mortifyed  her  so  that  by  all  appeirance  shee  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  so  this  Indian  when  he  thought  shee  was  finished  made  the  best  of  his 
way."  The  petitioners  pleaded  with  the  governor  to  "put  an  end  to  such  proceedings" 
lest  "we  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  blows,  a  thing  that  we  are  very  unwilling  to  do." 
Precisely  what  course  of  action  would  be  best  was  left  to  Governor  Lyttleton  to  decide, 
but  the  petitioners  did  suggest  one  strategy:  to  end  the  practice  of  gift  giving,  "for  the 
more  gifts  they  get  the  more  proud  and  Deveilish  they  become."  Incensed  by  Catawba 
aggression,  Waxhaw  settlers  could  not  tolerate  the  way  South  Carolina  authorities 
rewarded  the  very  people  who  robbed,  vandalized,  and  brutally  assaulted  colonists.39 
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Indians  and  settlers  did  not  come  to  blows  in  1759  because  the  blows  they  had 
exchanged  over  the  preceding  decade  provided  an  outlet  for  their  tensions  at  a  time 
when  all-out  war  would  have  been  mutually  disastrous.  As  both  Catawba  and  white 
settlers  recognized,  the  two  sides  had  reached  parity  and  were  both  "very  unwilling" 
to  fight.  As  early  as  1756  Hagler  realized  that  the  time  for  a  preemptive  strike  against 
the  settlements  had  passed.  Such  a  strike,  Hagler  reasoned,  would  be  ungrateful  as 
well  as  foolhardy.  On  the  one  hand,  "the  English  had  cloathed  them  naked  and  fed 
them  when  hungry";  on  the  other,  "the  White  People  were  now  seated  all  round  them 
and  by  that  means  had  them  entirely  in  their  power."  As  for  the  white  settlers,  they 
too  were  constrained  by  their  obligations  to  the  British  authorities,  who  were  intent 
on  maintaining  their  alliance  with  the  Catawba  against  the  French.  But  they  were  also 
outgunned  by  the  Catawba.  A  note  appended  to  the  1755  Anson  County  militia  cen- 
sus, which  listed  sixty-one  able-bodied  adult  men,  speaks  volumes:  "guns — 14 — 
wanting."40  Unable  to  eliminate  the  Indian  threat,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  could 
do  little  more  than  appeal  to  colonial  authorities  and  huddle  close  in  the  river  bot- 
tom near  the  mouths  of  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks,  guarded,  suspicious,  and  warily 
eying  their  Indian  neighbors  whose  path  they  so  frequently  crossed. 

In  1759  smallpox  all  but  decimated  the  Catawba  and  permanently  altered 
Catawba-white  settler  relations;  never  again  would  "deveilish"  Catawbas  rob,  vandal- 
ize, or  attack  their  white  neighbors.  But  the  weakening  of  the  Catawba  also  left  the 
Waxhaw  settlement  vulnerable  to  assaults  from  the  more  distant  Cherokee  and  Iro- 
quois and  temporarily  heightened  white  fears  of  Indian  attacks.  Cherokee  assaults  on 
white  settlements  on  the  Yadkin  and  upper  Catawba  rivers  in  1761  left  settlers  "very 
much  alarmed,"  according  to  the  South-Carolina  Gazette.  "Many  of  them  have  desisted 
Planting,  and  others  are  enforting  themselves."  The  people  of  the  Waxhaws  and  their 
Long  Canes  refugees  were  doubtless  among  those  communities  taking  such  defensive 
measures.  And  though  the  Catawba  River  provided  some  protection  against  the 
Cherokee,  the  Waxhaws  remained  vulnerable  to  incursions  by  Indians  from  the  north. 
In  the  summer  of  1763  northern  Indians  penetrated  the  southern  piedmont  twice, 
killing  and  capturing  five  Catawba  women  and  as  many  whites.  Refugees  from  the 
Broad  River,  apparently  fearing  that  the  Cherokee  were  behind  these  attacks,  fled  to 
the  Waxhaws.  In  August  the  Indian  raiders  murdered  Hagler,  "which  caused  such  Ter- 
ror" William  Richardson  wrote,  "that  there  was  nothing  but  running  and  flying  where 
ever  safety  could  be  had."  Reporting  the  murder  of  two  white  women,  the  South- 
Carolina  Gazette  seconded  Richardson's  observation  about  conditions  in  the  Wax- 
haws: "the  fears  of  the  people  there  encrease,  apprehending  a  general  Indian  war." 
Richardson  appealed  to  officials  for  "speedy  assistance"  in  the  form  of  ammunition 
and  a  "small  scout"  to  patrol  the  lower  Catawba  valley;  otherwise,  "the  Frontiers  will, 
we  are  afraid,  be  immediately  deserted."41 

But,  as  in  1754  and  1759,  there  was  no  "general  Indian  war"  in  1763.  In  fact,  the 
defeat  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  and  the  decline  of  the  Catawba  marked  the 
end  of  red-on-white  violence  in  the  Catawba  valley.  However,  Catawba-settler  conflict 
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did  not  cease  altogether  after  the  epidemic;  it  simply  shifted  direction.  Before  the 
1 759  epidemic,  nearly  every  violent  encounter  between  Catawbas  and  whites  was  the 
result  of  either  Indian  aggression  or  fateful  misunderstandings;  after  1760  whites 
became  the  aggressors.  That  very  year  four  white  men  sat  in  Nathan  Barr's  tavern  on 
Cane  Creek,  swearing  "they  would  kill  the  first  Indian  they  should  meet."  When  a 
"poor  Catawba  woman  .  .  .  and  a  boy  with  her"  passed  by,  three  of  the  men  spilled 
out  of  the  tavern,  "cruelly  murdered"  the  woman,  and  beat  the  boy  "so  much  . . .  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of."  In  1767  local  whites  provoked  another  violent  confronta- 
tion. As  the  Anglican  minister  Charles  Woodmason  was  preaching  to  a  mixed 
Catawba-white  audience  at  Hanging  Rock,  just  south  of  the  Waxhaws,  a  "large  Body 
of  people,  2/3  of  them  Presbyterians,"  made  "a  great  Noise  without  Door"  in  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  disrupt  the  service.  "The  Indians  resented  the  affronts  and  fought  with 
several  of  them,  which  only  made  more  Noises,"  Woodmason  complained.  Four  years 
later  the  residue  of  bitter  feelings  toward  the  Catawba  resurfaced  as  twenty-six  up- 
country  whites  fell  on  a  Catawba  hunting  party,  beating  the  Indians  and  destroying 
their  deerskins.  In  the  mean  time  settlers  continued  to  encroach  on  Catawba  lands 
with  ever-increasing  disregard  for  Indian  claims  to  property.42 

There  was  more  to  this  changing  pattern  of  violence  than  a  simple  shift  in  direc- 
tion; as  the  murder  of  the  Catawba  woman  suggests,  there  seemed  to  be  a  change  in 
the  substance  of  Indian-settler  conflict  as  well.  Before  1760  violence  between  Indians 
and  white  settlers  made  sense.  It  was  often  provoked  by  disputes  over  property,  as 
with  the  unidentified  settler  who  shot  an  Indian  found  rummaging  through  his 
cabin,  or  the  turning  out  of  Andrew  Clewer,  who  was  at  the  very  least  encroaching  on 
Catawba  hunting  ground  and  may  have  unwisely  established  himself  on  Catawba 
burial  ground.43  Even  the  apparently  senseless  assault  on  Widow  Pickens  made  sense 
from  the  Catawba  perspective.  In  fact,  piedmont  women  were  disproportionately 
singled  out  for  violence  by  Indian  assailants,  an  understandable  pattern  given  the 
demographic  threat  posed  by  white  families.  As  Hagler  once  told  colonial  officials  in 
Charlestown,  "the  loss  of  one  Woman  may  be  the  loss  of  many  lives  because  one 
Woman  may  be  the  mother  of  many  children."  The  ever-expanding  white  popula- 
tion contrasted  sharply  with  the  shrinking  numbers  of  the  Catawba.  White  women 
represented  the  rapidly  growing  communities  that  were  closing  in  on  the  Catawba. 
When  the  Catawba  warrior  attacked  Widow  Pickens  in  1 759 — an  attack  with  strong 
sexual  overtones,  amounting  to  rape  without  penetration,  a  violent  inversion  of  the 
sexual  act — he  was  crushing  her  sexuality,  destroying  her  reproductive  power  and 
taking  "many  lives"  in  the  process.  Catawbas  targeted  women  not  because  they  val- 
ued them  so  little,  but  because  they  valued  them  so  much.44 

Yet  neither  property  nor  survival  figured  in  the  murder  of  the  woman  outside 
Barr's  tavern.  "I  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  it,"  Hagler  confessed  to  colonial 
authorities.  "The  Path  between  the  white  people  and  their  Brothers  the  Catawbas  has 
always  been  wide  and  streight,"  he  recalled,  but  by  this  seemingly  random  act  of 
violence  "it  has  been  stopped."45  Hagler  sensed  something  insidious  in  the  attack  at 
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Barr's,  but  he  was  seemingly  unable  to  fathom  the  pure  racial  hatred  that  fueled  it. 
This  level  of  cold-blooded  racism  may  not  have  been  typical  in  the  1760s,  but  it  was 
not  surprising:  in  the  insular  world  of  the  Waxhaws,  colonists  were  bred  to  the  kind 
of  fear  and  mistrust  that  made  racial  hatred  possible,  while  the  weakening  of  the 
Catawba  during  the  epidemic  made  racial  violence  increasingly  likely.  In  some  sense 
the  mobbing  of  the  hunting  party  in  1771  was  a  more  civilized  and  acceptable  ver- 
sion of  this  tavern  racism  and  represented  its  logical  conclusion:  by  destroying  and 
not  stealing  the  deerskins,  the  white  mob  attacked  the  livelihood  and  life-ways  of  the 
Catawba  hunters  and  sent  a  clear  message  that  the  piedmont  was  no  place  for  Indi- 
ans. By  1771  smallpox  and  colonization  had  made  the  complexion  of  the  piedmont 
white  and  transformed  its  hunting  grounds  into  plowed  fields  and  pasturage.  The 
demographic  dominance  of  white  communities  had  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
white  way  of  farms,  fences,  and  wheat  fields.46 

They  might  be  a  conquered  people,  but  the  Catawba  had  left  their  mark  on  the 
Waxhaws  and  neighboring  communities.  The  changing  patterns  and  substance  of 
white-on-red  violence  itself  attests  to  an  emerging  racial,  not  simply  economic  or  ter- 
ritorial, dimension  of  Indian-settler  relations.  Changing  settlement  patterns  also  had 
their  origin  in  tensions  with  the  Indians.  Although  kinship  provided  the  framework 
that  ordered  settlement,  the  turn  to  compactness  in  1760  was  a  direct  response  to 
Indian  aggression.  So  conditioned  were  early  colonists  by  the  terrors  of  the  frontier 
that  they  neglected  to  take  up  the  more  isolated  available  lands  long  after  the  Indian 
threat  had  passed.  Thus  the  complex  interplay  of  three  forces — land,  kinship,  and  the 
Indian-white  encounter — guided  and  shaped  community  formation  in  the  Waxhaws. 

Indeed,  the  effects  of  Indian-settler  conflict  were  even  more  far-reaching  than 
changing  racial  attitudes  and  settlement  patterns  suggest.  A  decade  of  "enforting 
themselves,"  of  hearing  the  horror  stories  of  refugees  and  the  rumors  of  atrocities,  of 
constant  vigilance,  of  neglecting  their  crops  for  fear  of  going  into  their  fields,  and  of 
readiness  to  "run  and  fly"  to  safety  at  the  first  alarm,  had  instilled  habits  of  suspicion 
that  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  carried  into  other  areas  of  their  lives.  These  habits 
were  not  easily  broken,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  the  kin-centered  social  order  of 
their  community.  Insofar  as  kinship  made  for  cohesion,  security,  and  stability,  it  also 
made  for  insularity  and  intense  localism.  To  the  extent  that  settlers  depended  on 
neighbors  and  kin,  they  were  also  controlled  by  them.  To  the  extent  that  they  placed 
kinship  at  the  center  of  their  social  and  economic  life,  they  excluded  and  even  demo- 
nized  those  outside  the  kin-neighbor  nexus.  As  the  next  chapter  shows,  in  the  insu- 
lar world  of  the  colonial  Waxhaws,  anyone  outside  or  on  the  margins  of  the  social  and 
cultural  boundaries  of  the  local  community — slaves,  non-Presbyterians,  and  ethni- 
cally distinct  newcomers — were  suspect,  excluded,  and  vulnerable. 
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In  1767  Charles  Woodmason  drafted  a  sermon  for  a  planned  pulpit  exchange 
with  William  Richardson.  Woodmason  was  a  lowcountry  planter  turned  Church 
of  England  cleric,  who  itinerated  in  the  South  Carolina  upcountry  in  the  late 
1 760s.  In  the  few  weeks  since  his  arrival  in  the  "Wild  Country"  he  had  already  met 
with  scorn  and  ridicule  from  the  "herds  of  Sectaries"  scattered  across  the  interior. 
Accordingly  he  planned  to  preach  on  Christian  charity,  warning  the  Waxhaw  Presby- 
terians against  the  dangers  of  their  narrow  sectarianism  and  urging  them  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  peace.  "There  is  an  External  Enemy  near  at  Hand,"  Woodmason 
reminded  them.  "These  are  our  Indian  Neighbors.  Common  Prudence,  and  our 
Common  Security,  requires  that  We  should  live  like  Brethren  in  Unity,  be  it  only  to 
guard  against  any  Dangers  to  our  Lives  and  Properties  as  may  arise  from  that  Quar- 
ter." Worse  yet,  Woodmason  continued,  "We  have  an  Internal  Enemy,"  a  rapidly 
swelling  slave  population  along  the  coast  that  threatens  to  "surprize  us  in  an  Hour 
when  We  are  not  aware."  "Over  these  We  ought  to  keep  a  very  watchful  Eye,"  he 
warned,  "lest  [we]  .  .  .  begin  our  Friendships  towards  each  other  in  one  Common 
Death."  It  was  thus  critical,  Woodmason  reasoned,  that  the  Presbyterians  lay  aside 
their  "rough  treatment"  and  "abusive  Words,"  their  "inhospitality  to  Strangers"  and 
"reprehensible"  religious  intolerance,  both  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  all  of  South  Carolina's  white  inhabitants.1 

It  had  not  taken  Woodmason  long  to  realize  that  the  white  communities  he  en- 
countered in  the  piedmont  were  exclusive  and  suspicious  places.  The  people  of  the 
Waxhaws  confirmed  as  much  when  they  rejected  the  pulpit  exchange:  "some  of  the 
Kirk  Elders  not  being  agreeable"  to  his  visit,  Woodmason  never  got  to  deliver  his  ser- 
mon on  tolerance.2  In  any  event  his  appeal  to  a  common  whiteness  would  have  left 
little  impression  on  his  upcountry  listeners;  the  sobering  racial  argument  that  chilled 
congregations  in  the  wealthy,  black-majority  coastal  district  fell  on  deaf  ears  in  com- 
munities where  whites  outnumbered  slaves  by  at  least  nine  to  one.  The  day  when  such 
communities  would  feel  compelled  to  "live  like  Brethren  in  Unity"  with  lowcountry 
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planters  was  yet  to  come.  For  now,  they  could  afford  to  ignore  pleas  for  racial  unity 
and  indulge  their  sectarian  hatreds.  Moreover,  their  "Indian  Neighbors"  were  partly 
responsible  for  creating  the  insularity  Woodmason  was  trying  to  overcome.  A  per- 
ceptive but  not  always  astute  observer,  Woodmason  failed  to  see  that  the  localism  and 
insularity  of  the  Waxhaw  settlement  was  neither  a  luxury  nor  a  choice;  it  was  the 
social  condition  of  such  upcountry  communities,  their  defining  feature. 

This  conditioning  resulted  in  part  from  their  encounter  with  the  Indians.  Tribal 
conflict  had  bred  a  more  generalized  fear  and  contempt  that  pervaded  social  relations 
in  the  Waxhaws  in  the  waning  years  of  the  colonial  period.  Habits  of  insularity  deep- 
ened fears  of  difference,  so  that  anyone  on  or  beyond  the  cultural  or  social  margins 
of  the  community  was  potentially  threatening  and  therefore  vulnerable.  Slaves,  new- 
comers, Indians,  Baptists,  Anglicans — the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  seemed  to  be  defin- 
ing themselves  continually  against  a  succession  of  such  external  and  internal  enemies. 
Theirs  was  an  ever-narrowing  world  that  at  times  seemed  to  close  in  even  on  its  own 
people.  The  bargain  these  colonists  made  with  lowcountry  planters  had  come  with  a 
price.  The  frontier  had  bred  into  them  a  kind  of  siege  mentality  or  social  paranoia 
from  which  they  did  not  soon  recover. 

Kinship  ordered  and  internally  strengthened  this  insular  world.  The  interconnec- 
tions they  had  brought  with  them  multiplied  after  settlement,  linking  families  and 
neighborhoods,  tying  both  to  churches,  and  defining  the  social  and  geographic 
parameters  of  the  community.  Kinship  provided  a  vehicle  for  welcoming  and  settling 
related  arrivals  or  excluding  unrelated  colonists.  It  offered  protection  for  those  within 
the  network  but  made  unrelated  or  weakly  related  persons  vulnerable.  It  gave  a  vicious 
bite  to  sectarian  differences,  for  religious  exclusion  and  hostility  did  not  have  to  cross 
kin  lines.  Carrying  the  historical  baggage  of  clannishness  into  a  hostile  frontier,  early 
settlers  of  the  Waxhaws  created  a  close-knit,  thoroughly  closed  community.  The  same 
kinship  network  that  offered  aid  and  protection  for  those  within  its  borders  also 
crushed  dissent  and  heightened  fear  and  hatred  of  difference.  The  kin-ordered  soci- 
ety that  yielded  benefits  to  some  exacted  a  heavy  social  price  from  others. 

Kinship  and  Indian  conflict  thus  not  only  determined  patterns  of  movement  and 
settlement,  but  contributed  to  the  social  and  mental  make-up — the  identity — of  the 
Waxhaws  as  well.  In  its  broadest  sense  this  chapter  deals  with  identity  formation:  how 
the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  defined  themselves  in  relation  to  groups  and  individuals 
at  or  beyond  the  margins  of  the  core  community.  This  was  a  complex  process.  It 
sometimes  took  cultural  forms,  related  to  a  much  older  transatlantic  history  of  eth- 
nic and  religious  conflict.  At  other  times  it  was  bound  up  with  complex  and  contra- 
dictory ideas  about  freedom,  bondage,  social  order,  and  race.  At  still  other  times  it 
was  purely  local,  a  function  of  neighborhood  rivalry  or  specific  kin  group.  Yet  it  was 
always  a  locally  and  historically  conditioned  process;  identity  was  fluid,  shifting  in 
response  to  unique  and  changing  circumstances  and  social  configurations,  to  the  vari- 
eties and  perceived  threats  of  internal  and  external  enemies,  and  contested  by  those 
such  as  William  Richardson,  who  hoped  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  community, 
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even  to  redefine  kinship  and  make  room  for  Charles  Woodmason  as  well  as  his  Indi- 
ans and  slaves.3 

This  chapter  analyzes  and  describes  the  relationship  between  the  core  community 
and  two  groups  at  its  edges,  non-Presbyterians  and  slaves;  the  next  chapter  will  treat 
a  third  group,  new  immigrants  from  northern  Ireland.  As  with  the  Indians,  all  these 
groups  were  to  some  extent  the  objects  of  derision,  violence,  and  demonization. 
Though  complex  and  multifaceted,  their  relationship  with  the  core  community  was 
always  uncertain,  often  antagonistic,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Kinship  stood  at  the 
center  of  these  relationships,  though  it  too  was  subject  to  negotiation  and  redefini- 
tion. This  adversarial  and  ambiguous  relationship  between  core  group  and  outsiders, 
as  much  as  the  built-in  ties  that  bound  kin  and  neighbors  together,  gave  definition  to 
early  American  backcountry  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws. 

Despite  Charles  Woodmason's  hope,  neither  the  threat  of  their  "Indian  Neigh- 
bors" nor  that  of  their  "Internal  Enemy"  of  slaves  was  enough  to  bring  Presbyterians 
and  Anglicans  together  "like  Brethren  in  Unity."  The  Presbyterian  communities  in 
places  such  as  the  Waxhaws,  Fishing  Creek,  Hanging  Rock,  and  Lynches  Creek  had 
little  tolerance  for  non- Presbyterians  in  general  and  even  less  for  Anglicans  in  particu- 
lar. Religious  feeling  and  sectarian  loyalty  ran  deep.  Personal  identity,  the  institu- 
tional life  of  the  community,  and  the  complex  cords  of  kinship  were  bound  up  with 
very  specific  religious  beliefs,  practices,  rituals,  and  styles  of  worship.  Although  his- 
torians have  tended  to  focus  on  class-based  sectional  disputes  in  their  treatment  of 
the  late-colonial  Carolina  piedmont,  religious  conflict  was  very  much  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  backcountry  life.  Indeed,  the  deepest  divisions  between  white  colonial  South 
Carolinians  were  based  on  religious,  not  sectional,  differences.4 

The  Carolina  piedmont  of  Charles  Woodmason's  day  was,  in  his  phrase,  a  "mix'd 
Medley"  of  creeds  and  denominations.  There  were  few  Methodists  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution; both  Separate  and  Regular  Baptists  had  pushed  into  the  upcountry  and  were 
aggressively  vying  for  members.  Presbyterian  communities  sprang  up  along  the  Ca- 
tawba River  and  in  the  Long  Canes  district  between  the  Saluda  and  the  Savannah 
rivers;  Lutherans  settled  alongside  Dutch  Reformed  congregations  in  the  Congarees 
and  Broad  River  valley,  and  Anglicans  scattered  themselves  throughout  the  settle- 
ments. Much  of  the  population,  perhaps  half  or  more,  was  unchurched,  some  no 
doubt  like  the  people  Woodmason  found  on  Granny's  Quarter  Creek,  with  "not  a 
Bible  or  Prayer  Book"  or  "the  least  Rudiments  of  Religion,  Learning,  Manners  or 
Knowledge  . . .  among  them."  One  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  overestimate  this 
unchurched  population:  in  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws,  church  adherence  was 
nearly  universal,  while  lay  leadership  played  an  important  role  in  maintaining  wor- 
ship and  piety  in  more  typical  communities  that  lacked  settled  ministers.  In  any 
event,  church  growth  was  steady  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
fed  mostly  by  transplanted  evangelical  communities  and  punctuated  now  and  again 
by  small-scale  revivals.  Religious  diversity,  competition  for  members,  and  ingrained 
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hostility  toward  a  remote  church  establishment  set  the  stage  for  heated  religious 
conflict.5 

Sectarian  opposition  to  Anglicans  ranged  from  inhospitality  to  ridicule,  curses, 
threats,  and  vandalism.  Woodmason  encountered  them  all.  The  Presbyterians  at  Pine 
Tree  Hill  gave  him  use  of  their  meetinghouse  for  regular  services  but  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  celebrate  Christmas  communion,  saying  they  wanted  no  "Mass  said  in 
their  House."  The  Waxhaw  church  elders  refused  to  let  him  preach  to  their  people, 
although  when  he  traveled  there  the  following  year  to  "consult  with  some  Persons 
about  building  of  a  small  Chapel  in  those  parts,"  a  "Presbyterian  Teacher"  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  by  claiming  they  "subscribed  to  a  General-House  . . .  open  for  Min- 
isters of  all  denominations."  Lost  in  the  Waxhaws  in  April  1768,  Woodmason  could 
not  hire  a  guide  because  he  was  "a  Church  Minister,"  was  repeatedly  given  wrong 
directions,  and  was  turned  away  from  William  Richardson's  house  under  the  pretense 
that  Richardson  was  not  home.  Worse  by  far  was  his  treatment  from  the  tavern  keeper: 
despite  Woodmason's  hunger,  cold,  and  exhaustion,  the  tavern  keeper  "would  not 
comply  nor  sell  me  a  Blade  of  fodder,  a  Glass  of  Liquor  . . .  nor  permit  me  to  sit  down 
nor  kindle  up  a  Fire.  ...  He  looked  on  me  as  an  Wolf  strayed  into  Christs  fold  to 
devour  the  Lambs  of  Grace.  Thus  did  this  rigid  Presbyterian  treat  me."6 

Such  treatment  was  mild  relative  to  the  opposition  Woodmason  endured  during 
church  services.  Just  south  of  the  Waxhaws  at  Hanging  Rock,  the  Presbyterians  osten- 
sibly hired  a  band  of  "lawless  Ruffians  to  insult  me,  which  they  did  with  Impunity — 

Telling  me,  they  wanted  no  D  d  Black  Gown  Sons  of  Bitches  among  them — and 

threatened  to  lay  me  behind  the  Fire."  A  "gang  of  Presbyterians"  disrupted  services 
the  next  day  also,  "hallooing  and  whooping,"  as  they  did  again  several  days  later,  when 
they  provoked  a  fight  with  a  group  of  Catawba  Indians  attending  worship.  On 
another  occasion  Presbyterians  "hir'd  a  Band  of  rude  fellows  to  come  to  Service  who 
brought  with  them  57  Dogs  (for  I  counted  them)  which  in  Time  of  Service  they  set 
fighting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop."  There  were  similar  incidents  at  Fishing  Creek  and 
Little  Lynches,  where  a  group  of  drunken  Presbyterians  disrupted  communion.7 

Such  disruptions  could  easily  turn  to  vandalism  and  violence.  On  Cane  Creek  in 
the  Waxhaws,  the  Presbyterian  justice  of  the  peace  removed  Woodmason's  advertise- 
ments for  his  upcoming  service.  In  the  Congarees,  Presbyterians  destroyed  the  pul- 
pit, and  at  St.  Mark's  they  "left  their  Excrements  on  the  Communion  Table."  The 
congregation  at  Little  Lynches,  just  east  of  the  Waxhaws,  was  hardest  hit.  In  1767  the 
Presbyterian  militia  captain  ordered  a  muster  on  Christmas  Day.  "The  Church  Peo- 
ple refus'd.  He  threaten'd  to  fine — They  defy'd  Him:  And  had  he  attempted  it,  a  Bat- 
tle would  certainly  have  ensu'd  in  the  Muster  field  between  the  Church  folks  and 
Presbyterians,  and  Blood  been  spilt."  Presbyterians  at  Little  Lynches  later  forced  Angli- 
cans to  stop  construction  on  a  chapel.8 

The  sources  of  this  Presbyterian  opposition  to  the  Anglican  Church  are  complex. 
That  protesters  targeted  the  communion  service  on  at  least  three  occasions  suggests 
that  differences  over  eucharistic  theology,  rooted  in  age-old  hostility  toward  anything 
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resembling  the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  were  driving  at  least  some  of  this  conflict.9  Such 
doctrinal  differences  also  prevented  lay  people  from  crossing  denominational  lines  to 
marry  or  baptize  their  children.  (In  fact,  Woodmason  rebuked  the  Waxhaw  church 
elders  in  absentia  for  preventing  Richardson  from  baptizing  non-Presbyterians.)  Yet 
there  was  more  to  sectarian  conflict  than  religious  bigotry.  The  Presbyterians  who 
unleashed  their  dogs  at  Woodmason's  service  or  halted  construction  on  the  chapel  at 
Little  Lynches  Creek  had  not  come  to  debate  theology  but  to  antagonize,  even  terror- 
ize, the  religious  establishment.  It  was  one  thing  to  have  state-supported  "Black  Gown 
Sons  of  Bitches"  two  hundred  miles  away;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  have  one 
among  them,  organizing  worship  services  and  building  chapels  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
senters' communities.  There  were  probably  class,  ethnic,  sectional,  and  personal  ten- 
sions playing  out  here  as  well.  Woodmason's  elitism,  English  background,  lowcountry 
origins,  and  recent  turn  as  stamp-tax  distributor — not  to  mention  his  sometimes 
irascible  temperament — surely  fueled  hostility  among  the  poor  and  middling  Scots- 
Irish  Presbyterians  of  the  backcountry.  Whatever  the  sources  of  sectarian  strife,  one 
thing  is  certain:  religious  identity  mattered  in  the  upcountry,  enough  to  bring  neigh- 
bors to  the  brink  of  armed  conflict  on  the  muster  field.10 

This  is  not  to  say  that  religious  conflict  was  a  monolithic,  strictly  anti-Anglican 
phenomenon,  nor  that  denominational  relations  were  characterized  only  by  strife. 
Upcountry  dissenters  targeted  each  other  as  well  as  the  church  establishment  for 
ridicule  and  abuse.  According  to  Woodmason,  the  Baptists  called  "Mr.  Richardson 
(who  is  a  Pale  Man)  The  Pale  White  Horse  of  Death,  for  his  People  to  ride  on  to  Hell," 
while  for  their  part  "the  Presbyterians  hate  the  Baptists  far  more  than  they  do  the 
Episcopalians."11  Moreover,  there  were  instances  of  cooperation,  accommodation, 
tolerance,  and  even  kindness  as  well  as  ill  will.  Hugh  McAden,  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary who  toured  the  piedmont  in  1755,  preached  to  mixed  congregations  and  at 
Baptist  meetinghouses  at  several  stops  along  his  journey.  When  the  lowcountry  Bap- 
tist leader  Oliver  Hart  visited  the  upcountry  to  rally  Whig  support  in  1775,  the  Pres- 
byterian elders  at  Duncan's  Creek  "held  a  consultation"  and  at  length  allowed  him  to 
preach,  as  did  the  Little  River  congregation  two  days  later.  Even  Woodmason  was 
treated  kindly  on  occasion;  Richardson  at  least  was  willing  to  accommodate  him.  And 
yet  such  instances  of  hospitality  were  rare;  for  every  act  of  kindness  Woodmason 
received  there  were  a  dozen  others  who  turned  him  away,  disrupted  his  services,  or 
threatened  to  whip  him  or  lay  him  "behind  the  Fire."12 

Religious  differences  were  dramatized  in  the  public  spaces  of  taverns,  muster 
fields,  and  meetinghouses,  but  at  a  more  basic  level  they  were  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  upcountry  society.  Kinship  and  religious  adherence  are  virtually  indistinguishable 
during  this  period.  The  extent  to  which  kinship  structured  or  fueled  sectarian  con- 
flict is  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  religious  affiliation  was  key  in  the  choice 
of  marriage  partners,  adding  an  ideological  or  spiritual  layer  to  the  already- cohesive 
kin-based  communities. 

Without  parish  or  church  records  it  is  impossible  to  precisely  determine  the  per- 
centage of  interfaith  marriages  in  the  Waxhaws,  but  the  surviving  sources  suggest  that 
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they  were  rare.  Woodmason  summed  up  the  distaste  for  crossdenominational  unions 
when  he  declared  that  "a  Presbyterian  would  sooner  marry  ten  of  his  Children  to 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  than  one  to  a  Baptist."13  In  similar  communi- 
ties, such  as  the  Opequan  settlement  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia — a  major  feeder 
county  for  the  Waxhaws — marriage  outside  of  the  ethnic  group  was  almost  un- 
known before  the  Revolution,  while  the  interfaith  marriages  that  did  occur  often 
involved  denominational  switching  by  one  spouse.14  Still  more  to  the  point,  there 
were  almost  no  religious  alternatives  in  the  colonial  Waxhaw  settlement.  Neither 
Methodists  nor  Baptists  established  congregations  before  the  Revolution;  there  were 
no  Moravians  and  only  an  occasional  Lutheran  or  Reformed  German  family;  and 
the  Anglicans,  who  were  "thinly  scatter'd"  in  the  Waxhaws,  were  unorganized  and 
wholly  dependent  on  the  occasional  visits  of  itinerants.  Even  had  the  people  of  the 
Waxhaws  been  predisposed  to  marry  across  sectarian  lines,  ethnic  homogeneity  and 
the  Presbyterians'  near  monopoly  on  institutional  religion  would  have  given  them 
few  opportunities  to  do  so.15 

Despite  the  absence  of  official  marriage  records,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  mar- 
riage patterns  partially  from  family  histories,  family  Bibles,  probate  and  land  records, 
and  church-cemetery  records.  These  records  indicate  that  few  and  perhaps  none  of 
the  twenty-nine  documented  marriages  from  the  period  crossed  denominational 
lines.  For  instance,  Henry  Foster  and  Anne  Kelso  were  married  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Paxton,  Pennsylvania,  shortly  before  migrating  to  the  Waxhaws.  Around 
1780  their  daughter  Catherine  married  Thomas  Dunlap,  whose  family  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church  leadership,  as  were  the  fathers,  both  church 
elders,  of  Moses  Stephenson  and  Elizabeth  Dunlap,  who  married  in  1783.  William 
Hagins  and  Mary  Patton  married  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  early  1750s;  Wil- 
liam is  buried  in  the  Six  Mile  Presbyterian  Church  cemetery,  along  with  several 
Pattons.  In  contrast,  neither  the  families  of  Hugh  McCain  nor  Eleanor  Nutt,  who 
married  around  1750,  appear  in  any  early  churchyard  records.  Nor  do  the  Doby, 
Massey,  or  Cureton  families,  all  of  whom  intermarried  before  the  Revolution.  The 
Methodist  families  who  settled  along  Waxhaw  and  Twelve  Mile  creeks  after  the  Revo- 
lution also  married  within  their  group.  Wyke  Ivy  and  his  wife,  Anne  Clarke,  both 
came  from  Methodist  families,  as  did  William  Wren  and  Mary  Tomlinson.  Overall, 
at  least  twenty- five  of  the  twenty-nine  Waxhaw  marriages  can  be  reasonably  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  within  sectarian  lines.  In  fact,  many  of  these  unions  were  con- 
fined to  single  congregations;  Waxhaw  Presbyterians  tended  not  to  marry  Six  Mile 
or  Shiloh  Presbyterians,  and  vice  versa.  Marriages  thus  took  place  within  neighbor- 
hoods and  congregations,  not  merely  within  denominations.  (See  appendix  3  for  a 
complete  analysis.)16 

This  social  dimension  of  religious  affiliation  is  part  of  what  gave  sectarianism  its 
bite.  Religious  conflict  came  much  easier  when  religious  others  were  also  social  oth- 
ers, when  one  could  intimidate  Anglicans  or  ridicule  Baptists  without  attacking  one's 
own  kinfolk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kin-sect  continuum  could  also  work  to  under- 
mine church  unity,  just  as  religious  differences  could  become  the  pretext  for  social 
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divisions.  In  the  Waxhaws  the  social  and  geographic  distance  between  neighborhoods 
eventually  fomented  religious  discord,  and  the  sectarian  arrows  aimed  at  Anglicans 
were  pointed  inward.  In  the  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  however,  when  the 
Waxhaw  settlement  remained  fairly  compact  and  homogeneous,  the  kin-neighbor- 
church  nexus  was  strong  enough  to  focus  hostility  outward  and  keep  aliens  such  as 
Charles  Woodmason  close  to  the  fire. 

The  cultural  and  social  boundaries  between  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  were 
sharply  drawn;  slaves  were  another  matter.  The  sources  on  slaves  and  slavery  are  thin 
for  the  colonial  Waxhaws,  as  they  are  for  most  backcountry  communities  before  the 
Revolution.  Indeed,  the  colonial  backcountry  in  general  is  a  largely  unexplored  area 
for  slavery  studies.17  Yet  the  paucity  of  sources,  combined  with  a  community-study 
approach,  force  new  questions  to  the  surface.  How  were  slaves  integrated  into  a  com- 
munity of  small  farmers  who  had  no  significant  history  of  slaveholding  yet  who  set- 
tled on  the  edge  of  a  slave-based  staple  economy?  How  were  slaves  incorporated  by 
evangelicals  who  viewed  inequality  as  divinely  ordained,  yet  who  were  inclined  to 
affirm  slaves'  humanity  and  were  compelled  by  their  beliefs  to  offer  them  the  right 
hand  of  religious  fellowship?  And  how  did  slaves  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  this 
white  world?  How  did  they  negotiate  the  murky  social  and  cultural  borders  of  the 
racially  mixed  household,  church,  and  community?  Where  did  they  belong? 

The  local  sources  speak  faintly  to  such  questions,  but  they  do  suggest  that  the 
people  of  the  Waxhaws  were  asking  these  questions  themselves,  that  they  did  not 
agree  on  the  place  of  slaves  in  their  community,  and  that  they  did  not  identify  them- 
selves in  primarily  racial  terms.  William  Richardson's  world  was  not  yet  southern; 
notions  of  race  and  freedom  intersected  in  complicated  ways  with  religious  beliefs  and 
made  porous  the  borders  between  black  and  white.  Slaves  thus  occupied  a  complex 
and  contradictory  place  in  colonial  Waxhaw  society.  They  were  at  once  internal  to  the 
community  yet  separate  from  it,  integrated  into  households  but  outside  of  the  core 
kinship  network.  In  varying  degrees  they  formed  social  relationships,  even  intimate 
ones,  with  their  masters,  but  beneath  the  social  surface  was  a  more  fundamental  and 
inescapable  economic  relationship.  Though  the  legitimacy  of  this  economic  relation- 
ship was  never  really  questioned,  its  boundaries  were  fluid  and  were  challenged  by 
both  whites  and  slaves.  The  tension  between  these  two  kinds  of  relationships,  between 
integrating  slaves  into  and  excluding  them  from  the  world  of  their  masters,  chal- 
lenged the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  to  rethink  the  meaning  of  kinship  and  expand  the 
boundaries  of  community  in  the  late  colonial  period.18 

The  demographic  make-up  of  the  Waxhaws  accounted  for  much  of  this  fluidity 
and  ambiguity.  Slaves  were  simply  too  few  in  number  to  become  the  "Internal  enemy" 
imagined  by  Charles  Woodmason.  Unfortunately,  without  tax  records  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  measure  precisely  the  slave  population  for  specific  localities  in  South  Carolina. 
Aggregate  tax  records  for  the  1760s  place  the  slave  population  for  both  the  middle 
and  backcountry  at  around  20  percent.  Most  of  these  slaves  were  undoubtedly  in  the 


William  Richardson's  gravestone,  Old  Waxhaw  churchyard.  Richardsons  stone  was  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  in  the  churchyard,  showing  both  his  esteemed  place  in  the  community 
and  the  financial  resources  of  his  widow.  Nancy  Crockett  Collection,  South  Caroliniana 
Library 
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Description  of  Robert  Crawford's  1775  tract.  Few  landowners  rivaled  Crawford's  ambition 
or  his  resources.  This  choice  tract,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  was  one  of  several 
land  acquisitions  he  made  in  the  1770s.  Courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History 


Old  Waxhaw  meetinghouse.  The  third  meetinghouse,  constructed  on  the  original  site  after 
the  second  building  burned  around  1805,  this  is  the  building  James  Parton  saw  during  his 
visit  to  the  Waxhaws  in  the  late  1850s  (see  the  epilogue).  Nancy  Crockett  Collection,  South 
Caroliniana  Library 


Gravestone  of  Alexander  Cams.  In  death  as  in  life  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  belonged 
more  to  William  Richardson  s  world  than  to  Andrew  Jackson's.  The  epitaph  reads:  "Hear 
what  the  voice  from  Heavn  proclaims  I  For  all  the  pious  dead  /  Sweet  is  the  savour  of 
their  names  I  And  soft  their  sleeping  bed  /  They  die  in  Jesus  and  are  bles'd  I  How  kind 
their  slumbers  are  /  From  suffering  and  from  sin  released  /  And  freed  from  every  snare  / 
Far  from  this  world  of  toil  and  strife  I  The[y]re  present  with  the  Lord  /  The  labors  of  their 
mortal  life  /  End  in  a  large  reward." 
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more  commercially  developed  middle  country,  for  by  1790  the  upcountry  slave  popu- 
lation had  reached  only  15  percent.  In  all  likelihood,  then,  slaves  made  up  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  the  colonial  South  Carolina  backcountry.  This  figure 
is  fairly  consistent  with  earlier  estimates  based  on  militia  muster  rolls.  In  the  Wax- 
haws  13  slaves  were  listed  among  the  135  men  counted  in  the  1757  militia  census. 
However,  the  militia  rolls  probably  inflate  the  proportion  of  slaves,  since  the  sex  ratio 
was  heavily  skewed  toward  men  in  the  1750s,  and  the  male  slaves  listed  would  not 
have  represented  slave  families  as  completely  as  free  militiamen  did.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  Waxhaw  settlement's  early  slave  population  mirrored  that  of  Anson  County, 
North  Carolina  (of  which  the  Waxhaws  was  a  part),  where  tax  records  show  that 
slaves  made  up  less  than  7  percent  of  the  population  in  1755.  By  1767  slaves  com- 
posed 10  percent  of  Anson  County's  population,  but  in  neighboring  Mecklenburg 
County — carved  from  the  western-most  part  of  Anson  and  more  proximate  geo- 
graphically to  the  Waxhaws — the  slave  population  reached  only  8  percent.  By  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  given  the  sudden  influx  of  poor  whites  in  the  late  1 760s  and  early 
1770s,  the  slave  population  of  the  Waxhaws  was  probably  hovering  around  10  per- 
cent or  less.  Outnumbering  their  slaves  by  nine  or  ten  to  one,  whites  had  few  reasons 
to  fret  about  slave  revolts  and  every  reason  to  wonder  how  these  slaves,  with  their  bro- 
ken English  and  lack  of  kin  connections,  fit  into  this  white  yeoman  world.19 

Like  the  threat  of  insurrection,  the  morality  of  slaveholding  was  a  nonissue  in  the 
late  colonial  period.  Even  the  most  zealous  New  Side  evangelicals  could  resolve  the 
"problem  of  slavery"  by  locating  slaves  within  the  divine  order.  In  a  1757  sermon  on 
the  duties  of  Christian  masters,  Richardson's  mentor,  Samuel  Davies,  assured  his  lis- 
teners that  "the  appointments  of  Providence,  and  the  order  of  the  world,  not  only 
admit,  but  require,  that  there  should  be  civil  distinctions  among  mankind,  that  some 
should  rule  and  some  be  subject,  that  some  should  be  Masters,  and  some  Servants." 
Far  from  working  to  "blend  or  destroy  these  distinctions,"  Christianity  instead  "estab- 
lishes and  regulates  them,  and  enjoins  every  man  to  conduct  himself  according  to 
them."20  In  Davies's  view  there  was  no  contradiction  between  Christianity  and  slav- 
ery; it  was  part  of  a  temporal  order  instituted  by  God  and  sanctioned  by  Christ.  If 
Presbyterians  had  qualms  with  slavery,  they  kept  them  to  themselves  until  after  the 
Revolution.21 

In  colonial  Presbyterian  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws  the  chief  concern  was 
neither  controlling  nor  emancipating  their  slaves,  but  Christianizing  them.  As  Davies 
recognized,  though  the  temporal  order  might  rest  on  "civil  distinctions,"  in  the  "affairs 
of  religion  and  eternity,  all  men  stand  upon  the  same  footing"  and  "the  meanest  Slave 
is  as  immortal  as  his  Master."  Since  it  was  the  immortal  soul,  and  not  one's  place  in 
the  temporal  order,  that  gave  "importance  to  a  being,"  it  was  the  duty  of  Christian 
masters  to  strive  to  convert  their  slaves.  This  "solemn  and  important  trust"  was  as 
sacred  as  that  of  parents  to  their  children,  and  to  neglect  it  was  nothing  short  of  an 
"inhuman  cruelty."  Davies  thus  urged  his  congregations  to  "labor  to  make  this  land  of 
slavery,  a  land  of  spiritual  liberty  to  them;  and  to  bring  them  to  share  in  the  heavenly 
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inheritance,  in  exchange  for  their  liberty,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  fruits  of  their  labors, 
which  you  enjoy."22 

Dividing  souls  and  bodies  was  not  as  simple  as  Daviess  rhetoric  suggested,  how- 
ever, for  Christianizing  slaves  involved  considerably  more  than  baptism  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith.  Spiritual  converts  crossed  important  social  and 
cultural  boundaries  as  well;  conversion  forced  whites  to  share  their  culture  and  inte- 
grate these  outsiders  into  the  spiritual  family  at  the  core  of  their  communities.  To 
Christianize  their  slaves  effectively,  Davies  argued — and  judging  by  his  actions,  Rich- 
ardson agreed — masters  must  not  only  give  them  books  but  also  teach  them  to  read. 
Slaves  and  masters  must  have  regular  spiritual  conversations,  and  slaves  should  be 
included  in  household  worship.  In  the  world  of  small  slaveholdings  and  scattered 
farms,  integrated  public  worship  (with  segregated  seating)  was  likewise  the  norm. 
Moreover,  slave  converts  were  to  be  admitted  to  that  most  intimate  and  sacred  of 
Presbyterian  spaces,  the  Lord's  Table.  In  short,  progressive  New  Light  Presbyterians 
such  as  Davies  and  Richardson  would  not  let  Christian  slaveholders  have  their  purely 
economic  relationships.  Convinced  of  the  immortality  of  slave  souls  and  the  spiritual 
equality  of  masters  and  slaves,  they  urged  their  people  to  incorporate  slaves  into  the 
spiritual  family.23 

Davies  led  his  parishioners  and  proteges  by  example.  In  the  mid- 1750s  he  de- 
veloped a  thriving  slave  ministry  in  Hanover  County.  Between  1755  and  1757  he 
baptized  150  slaves,  distributed  hundreds  of  Bibles,  catechisms,  and  hymnals,  and 
admitted  at  least  60  slave  converts  to  communion.  The  young  William  Richardson 
was  one  of  his  most  zealous  disciples,  sharing  in  this  ministry  when  he  trained  under 
Davies  in  the  Virginia  piedmont.  According  to  Davies,  Richardson  possessed  "an 
unusual  degree  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes,"  distributing  a  "large  share" 
of  the  books  Davies  had  solicited  from  his  London  supporters.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  Richardson's  zeal  was  undiminished  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Waxhaw  con- 
gregation two  years  later.  Woodmason  noted  that  Richardson  used  the  controversial 
hymns  of  Isaac  Watts  in  his  family  devotionals,  "to  the  Great  Disgust  of  his  Wife  and 
her  Relations" — and  ostensibly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  only  other  members  of  his 
household,  his  four  slaves.  He  also  pressed  his  congregation  to  incorporate  Watts's 
hymns  into  Sunday  worship.  Knowing,  as  did  Davies,  that  African  American  wor- 
shipers took  "extatic  delight  in  Psalmody,"  his  attempt  to  introduce  Watts  might  well 
have  been  calculated  to  strengthen  the  appeal  of  Christianity  to  slaves,  even  at  the  risk 
of  alienating  traditionalists  within  the  church.  Moreover,  Richardson  made  provi- 
sions in  his  will  to  assure  that  his  slave  Joe  stayed  near  his  family,  an  affirmation  of 
the  sanctity  of  slave  marriage.  By  example  if  not  by  exhortation,  Richardson  thus  chal- 
lenged the  members  of  his  congregation  to  make  a  meaningful  and  personal  place  for 
the  poor  blacks  in  their  households,  church,  and  community.24 

The  mere  fact  that  Davies  preached  on  the  duty  of  masters  attests  that  Christian- 
izing slaves  was  a  contested  issue.  His  strong  language  suggests  that  opposition  to  the 
slave  ministry  was  deeply  entrenched,  and  that  the  zeal  of  people  such  as  Richardson 
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was  indeed  unusual.  "The  generality  of  the  white  people"  of  his  charge,  Davies  told 
his  book  donors,  were  "vicious,  and  careless  about  the  Religion"  of  their  slaves.  His- 
torians have  noted  the  profound  resistance  of  eighteenth-century  slaveholders  to 
Christianizing  their  slaves  and  the  contorted  efforts  of  clergymen  to  assure  planters 
that  Christianity  would  neither  weaken  the  character  of  slaves  nor  dilute  the  author- 
ity of  masters.  The  revivals  of  the  mideighteenth  century  and  the  spread  of  evangeli- 
cal Protestantism  made  inroads  into  planter  resistance,  but  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Even  in  places  such  as  the  Waxhaws — distinguished  from  Davies's  Virginia  pied- 
mont by  its  small  slave  population,  its  nascent  commercial-farming  economy,  and  its 
nearly  universal  church  adherence — Richardson's  efforts  to  expand  the  borders  of 
community  and  the  appeal  of  Christianity  to  African  Americans  met  with  stubborn 
resistance,  as  the  opposition  to  Watts's  hymns  suggests,  thus  assuring  slaves  a  place 
on  the  foggy  margins  of  the  white  community.25 

Unable  or  perhaps  unwilling  to  find  a  place  within  the  white  core  community, 
slaves  in  the  Waxhaws  were  nevertheless  eager  to  establish  ties  with  one  another. 
Although  the  low  slave  population  and  the  small  and  diffuse  holdings  inhibited  the 
formation  of  the  kind  of  large  slave  communities  known  in  the  Chesapeake  and  low- 
country,  the  fluid  conditions  of  the  upcountry  probably  enabled  slaves  to  build  a 
local  network  of  relations.26  At  the  very  least,  many  lived  in  families.  Joe  and  his  wife, 
Diana,  lived  on  Thomas  Simpson's  plantation,  along  with  their  children,  as  did  Venus 
and  her  two  children.  As  already  indicated,  when  William  Richardson  ordered  that 
the  "Negroe  called  Joe"  be  hired  out  for  four  years  to  fund  his  nephew's  education,  he 
left  explicit  instructions  that  Joe  "be  hired  so  conveniently  that  he  may  see  his  wife 
and  children  frequently."  Thomas  McElhenny's  slave  Sal  had  at  least  two  children. 
Other  slaves  were  grouped  together  in  the  wills — Leander  and  Nelly,  Mary  and 
Sancho — but  their  relationships  were  not  specified.  Further,  the  probate  records  sug- 
gest that  after  1765,  when  all  these  slaveholders'  estates  were  probated,  the  sex  ratio 
was  balanced.  Of  the  fifty-four  slaves  whose  sex  and  age  can  be  determined,  eighteen 
were  men,  twenty-two  were  women,  and  fourteen  were  children.  By  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period  there  were  thus  ample  opportunities  for  unwed  slaves  to  find  spouses; 
nothing  about  the  demographic  conditions  of  this  backcountry  community  stood  in 
the  way  of  slave-family  formation  (though  admittedly  the  pool  of  suitable  partners 
was  small).  This  pattern  echoes  that  of  more  thoroughly  documented  communities 
in  western  North  Carolina,  where  two-thirds  of  slaves  living  in  households  of  two  to 
three  slaves  lived  as  families.27 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  these  slave  families  developing  local  kinship  net- 
works of  their  own  in  the  late  colonial  period.  Slave  owners  generally  seemed  to  honor 
slave  families.  Although  records  of  colonial-era  slave  sales  have  not  survived,  testators 
tended  to  keep  related  persons  together  when  making  bequests.  This  was  the  case 
with  Thomas  Simpson,  who  left  ten  of  his  twelve  slaves  to  his  son  William  and  the 
remaining  two  to  his  wife,  Jane.  Moreover,  while  it  is  hard  to  determine  from  colo- 
nial sources  if  slave  families  were  broken  up  by  sales,  transactions  from  the  1790s  do 
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show  that  nearly  six  in  ten  slaves  sold  remained  within  the  previous  master's  family. 
Of  course,  this  was  no  guarantee  that  slave  families  would  remain  together.  At  his 
death  in  1779,  Richard  Cousar  divided  nine  slaves  among  eight  heirs,  some  of  whom 
were  adult  children  living  in  separate  households.  With  the  stroke  of  a  pen  Cousar 
fragmented  the  slave  families  under  his  care  and  scattered  them  across  the  commu- 
nity. Yet  such  a  blow  to  familial  integrity  and  stability  might  not  have  weakened  slave 
community  formation  as  much  as  it  expanded  its  geographic  limits.  Here  was  dias- 
pora writ  small.  As  tragic  and  painful  as  this  forced  scattering  was,  slaves  surely  resis- 
ted the  forces  that  drove  them  apart.  They  would  have  struggled  to  connect,  to 
maintain  ties,  holding  together  the  threads  of  a  slave  community  that  took  shape  more 
fully  in  the  1790s.28 

Ultimately,  however,  the  slaves  of  the  colonial  Waxhaws  had  to  find  their  place 
among  whites.  The  more  resourceful  ones  could  turn  this  condition  to  their  advan- 
tage, cultivating  connections  with  whites  in  their  pursuit  of  patronage  and  autonomy. 
Others  surely  sought  to  insulate  themselves.  But  neither  religious  conversion,  social 
integration,  cultural  sharing,  nor  slave  families  could  change  the  cold,  fundamental 
truth  of  the  economic  relationship  that  underlay  slavery.  Whatever  else  they  were — 
Christians,  uncles,  daughters,  neighbors — slaves  could  not  escape  their  status  as  legal 
chattel.  They  had  not  been  part  of  the  kinship  network  that  guided  white  settlers; 
rather,  they  were  forced  migrants,  extensions  of  their  masters'  households  who  were 
subject  to  being  uprooted  if  their  masters  moved,  despite  their  religious  and  familial 
ties.  Although  bequests  and  sales  might  keep  them  within  specific  white  families,  such 
transactions  could  also  take  slaves  out  of  the  local  community  and  away  from  their 
own  relations.29  No  matter  how  intimate  a  religious  space  they  shared  with  whites, 
slaves  had  been  brought  to  the  Waxhaws  so  that  their  owners  could  expropriate  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  They  would  never  be  more  than  partially  integrated  into  the 
core  community.  As  Davies  observed,  most  remained  beyond  even  these  partial 
connections — despite  the  zealous  labors  of  William  Richardson — inhabiting  that 
limbo  between  personhood  and  property.30 

A  decade  of  living  on  a  hostile  frontier  made  the  Waxhaw  settlement  a  cohe- 
sive but  suspicious  and  insular  community;  kinship  and  ethnicity,  not  race,  provided 
both  the  framework  for  social  cohesion  and  the  rationale  for  exclusion.  In  the  Wax- 
haws kinship  interwove  with  religious  affiliation  to  set  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws 
apart  from  other  upcountry  whites  and  give  a  sharp  and  dangerous  edge  to  religious 
differences.  Outside  of  the  kin  network,  slaves  occupied  an  ambiguous  corner  of  this 
world,  marginally  tied  into  it  by  the  complex  cords  of  religious  conversion  and  the 
shared  institutional  life  of  the  church. 

There  were  other  divisions  as  well,  a  social  chasm  developing  within  the  white 
Presbyterian  community  itself.  In  two  decades  the  Waxhaws  had  grown  from  a  small 
frontier  settlement  to  the  most  densely  populated  community  in  the  backcountry. 
New  and  only  tenuously  linked  settlers  were  moving  in,  pushing  the  geographic  cen- 
ter of  the  Waxhaws  eastward  and  straining  its  once-cohesive  communal  ties.  William 
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Richardson  could  perhaps  have  eased  this  strain  by  bridging  the  social  gap  between 
old  and  new  settlers,  but  he  was  now  dead.  In  some  sense  his  death  marked  the  end 
of  an  era  in  the  Waxhaws.  The  neighborliness,  cohesion,  and  internal  stability  that 
had  characterized  the  settlement  for  two  decades  was  now  giving  way  to  discord  and 
ill  will.  Finding  his  replacement  was  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  The  neighborhood 
tensions  that  developed  in  the  early  1770s  were  played  out  in  the  church,  just  as  they 
were  also  playing  out  in  the  new  local  courts  and,  later,  in  the  war. 


Chapter  3 

Toil  and  Strife 


In  more  ways  than  one  William  Richardson's  death  in  1771  marked  the  end  of 
an  era  in  the  Waxhaws.  Within  a  year  the  new  circuit  court  met  in  Camden  for 
the  first  time,  ending  two  decades  of  civil  isolation  along  with  the  customary 
ways  of  resolving  local  disputes.  A  new  stream  of  settlers  was  pushing  onto  the  mar- 
gins of  the  blackjack  lands — the  remote  high  ground  marked  by  poor  soils  and  lim- 
ited access  to  water — shifting  the  geographic  center  of  the  community  eastward  and 
bringing  a  class  and  neighborhood  dimension  to  the  contest  over  church  ownership. 
At  the  same  time  commercial  improvements  were  opening  new  markets  for  upcoun- 
try  goods,  especially  wheat,  creating  new  avenues  to  wealth  for  ambitious  planters.  In 
short,  though  the  Waxhaws  might  be  insular,  it  was  not  isolated.  As  the  Revolution 
approached,  lowcountry  institutions  and  markets  were  penetrating  the  interior;  up- 
country  farmers  were  establishing  stronger  ties  with  the  coast;  and  yeoman  com- 
munities such  as  the  Waxhaws  were  sinking  their  roots  deeper  into  the  provincial 
economy  and  society.1 

Integration,  however,  came  with  a  price.  By  surrendering  their  disputes  to  more 
distant  courts,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  also  gave  up  a  measure  of  their  autonomy. 
No  longer  did  neighbors  arbitrate  property  disputes  or  launch  informal  coroners' 
inquests,  and  the  church,  which  remained  without  a  permanent  minister  until  1779, 
lost  its  judicial  role  after  the  civil  court  was  established  in  Camden.  The  benefits  of 
judicial  and  economic  integration,  moreover,  were  unevenly  distributed.  Those  who 
understood  the  legal  system  could  exploit  it  to  their  advantage,  just  as  those  who  had 
good  soil,  plentiful  labor,  and  ready  access  stood  to  benefit  most  from  the  new  mar- 
kets. As  a  result,  even  within  the  ranks  of  the  landholding  yeoman  class,  a  gap 
emerged,  fed  by  the  impoverished  new  arrivals  who  were  pouring  into  the  blackjack 
district  as  well  as  by  the  new  opportunities  afforded  by  the  market  for  wheat.  In  the 
years  that  followed  this  widening  gap  put  tremendous  strain  on  the  church  and  fos- 
tered divided  loyalties  during  the  Revolution. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  white  settlers  in  the  Waxhaws  practiced  a  purely 
subsistence  agriculture  or  even  sought,  much  less  achieved,  self-sufficiency.2  Farmers 
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might  produce  their  own  food,  but  the  plow  irons  and  hay  forks  they  used  to  grow 
and  harvest  it,  along  with  the  kettles  and  pots  they  used  for  cooking  it,  were  either 
made  elsewhere  or  required  imported  iron.  Andrew  Pickens  might  distill  enough 
liquor  to  meet  the  needs  of  most  of  his  neighbors,  but  he  could  not  manufacture 
replacement  parts  for  his  distillery  from  native  materials.  As  elsewhere  in  the  colonial 
interior,  farm  families  in  the  Waxhaws  also  depended  on  imports  of  salt,  shot,  and 
powder.  And  they  needed  cash  to  pay  surveying  fees,  taxes,  quitrents,  and  their  min- 
isters' salaries,  which  required  at  least  a  modicum  of  commercial  exchanges  with  area 
merchants.  Although  the  earliest  inventories  suggest  that  the  farm  families  of  the 
1750s  owned  little  beyond  the  basic  necessities — there  was  no  imported  cloth,  no 
looking  glass,  no  featherbed  listed  before  1766 — even  the  necessities  demanded  a 
relationship  with  outside,  cash-paying  markets.3 

Nor  were  these  early  British-American  settlers  newcomers  to  commercial  mar- 
kets. To  be  sure,  migrants  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  commercial  agriculture 
was  the  exception  through  as  late  as  1760,  had  essentially  grown  up  in  a  subsistence 
economy,  but  most  settlers  had  experience  with  outside  markets  and  for-profit  farm- 
ing. Families  such  as  the  McDows,  Pickens,  and  Kennedys  had  previously  lived  in  the 
wheat-producing  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Samuel  Burnett,  who  settled 
in  the  Waxhaws  in  1754,  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and  was  certainly  familiar  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  Atlantic  textile  market.  Alexander  McKewn,  who  came  to  the  Wax- 
haws in  1756  with  three  indentured  servants,  and  Thomas  Simpson,  who  arrived  in 
1753  with  fourteen  slaves,  had  invested  considerably  in  laborers  and  were  doubtless 
experienced  commercial  farmers.  Although  exceptional,  a  planter  such  as  Simpson 
would  not  have  waited  long  to  seek  an  outlet  for  the  goods  his  slaves  produced.  Like- 
wise, yeoman  households,  once  their  basic  needs  were  met,  set  to  work  marketing 
their  surpluses  to  neighbors  and  traders  in  order  to  acquire  the  imported  goods  they 
wanted  and  needed.4 

Some  of  these  settlers  also  had,  or  would  soon  acquire,  experience  in  speculative 
land  markets.  For  all  its  promises  to  "free  poor  Protestants,"  the  headright  system 
enabled  people  with  large  households  to  patent  considerably  more  land  than  they 
could  farm.  This  was  especially  true  during  the  land  boom  of  the  1750s,  when  indi- 
vidual grants  averaged  more  than  300  acres  each  and  ranged  up  to  1,000  acres.5  Such 
surplus  lands  provided  their  owners  with  considerably  more  flexibility  than  mere 
subsistence  farmers  could  expect.  They  could  lease  land  to  supplement  farm  income, 
use  it  to  settle  kin  and  acquaintances  and  strengthen  their  neighborhoods,  or  retain 
it  for  the  use  of  their  children.  They  could  also  sell  it,  sometimes  for  a  handsome 
profit.  John  Lynn  was  the  largest  resident  speculator  of  the  1750s,  buying  and  patent- 
ing five  tracts  for  more  than  1,700  acres  and  reselling  more  than  half  of  his  acreage. 
William  Beard  was  more  typical,  patenting  two  tracts  for  700  acres  and  selling  one 
four  years  later  for  thirty  pounds  Virginia  currency.6  During  this  period  about  one 
in  five  Waxhaws  landowners  sold  a  portion  of  their  lands  speculatively,  turning  16 
percent  of  all  patented  lands  into  a  quick  profit — hardly  an  aggressive  market,  but 
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aggressive  enough  to  show  that  some  farmers  viewed  their  lands  at  least  partially  in 
terms  of  exchange  value.7 

While  they  might  dabble  in  land  speculation,  however,  these  migrants  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  would  not  soon  add  to  their  commercial-farming  experience  in 
the  Waxhaws.  During  the  first  decade  of  settlement  there  were  no  inland  trading  cen- 
ters, no  adequate  roads,  and  no  ready  commercial  markets  for  upcountry  produce. 
River  transportation  was  not  an  option.  The  Catawba  River  was  not  navigable  above 
the  fall  line,  which  was  some  thirty  miles  downstream  from  Cane  Creek.  In  1752  a 
group  of  enterprising  settlers  on  the  Wateree  River  (of  which  the  Catawba  was  a  trib- 
utary), claiming  to  be  "discouraged  from  raising  any  larger  Quantities  than  what  is 
sufficient  for  Home  Consumption,"  petitioned  the  South  Carolina  Commons  House 
to  have  the  Wateree  cleared.  The  petitioners  also  appealed  for  a  road  from  the  Santee 
River  to  the  "upper  Settlements"  on  the  Catawba,  which  they  "humbly  presume[d] 
might,  in  time,  sufficiently  supply  the  Market  of  Charles  town"  with  upcountry  com- 
modities. The  assembly  enacted  provisions  for  the  road  the  following  year,  but  it 
would  be  1760  or  later  before  the  road  was  cleared  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement.  Until 
then  the  only  access  to  the  lowcountry  market  was  along  the  Catawba  trading  path.8 

In  the  meantime  Waxhaws  farmers  produced  little  more  than  what  was  "suffi- 
cient for  Home  Consumption,"  or  at  least  for  local  consumption.  Indian  corn,  pota- 
toes, peas,  pumpkins,  wheat,  flax,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  barley,  oats,  turnips — such 
were  the  staples  of  the  household  economy,  along  with  hogs  and  especially  cattle.  Not 
only  did  cattle  appear  in  every  early  inventory,  but  they  were  consistently  among  the 
most  numerous  and  valuable  goods  in  those  estates.  The  estates  inventoried  before 
1765  included  between  twelve  and  twenty  cattle.  Although  on  average  valued  at  six  or 
seven  pounds  currency  each — about  one-fifth  the  average  value  of  horses  and  only  2 
percent  as  valuable  as  slaves — cattle  were  often  identified  individually  in  estate  inven- 
tories. Like  all  livestock,  cattle  grazed  freely  on  an  open  range.  The  local  sources  are 
silent  on  cattle  exports,  but  Waxhaw  herdsmen  doubtless  sold  some  to  drovers  bound 
for  coastal  markets  and  bartered  others  to  the  new  settlers  streaming  into  the  com- 
munity during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  settlement.  However,  given  the  small  size  of 
herds,  the  average  value  of  cattle,  and  the  distance  to  cash-paying  markets,  cattle 
could  not  be  raised  profitably  in  the  Waxhaws.  The  livestock  trade  provided  a  liveli- 
hood for  drovers,  but  cattle  generated  little  cash  for  farm  households.9 

The  Waxhaws  emerged  from  this  home-consumption  phase  relatively  quickly, 
largely  because  Charlestown  merchants  established  an  inland  trading  center  in  the 
region.  In  1758  Joseph  Kershaw  set  up  a  store  and  mill  in  Pine  Tree  Hill,  later  known 
as  Camden,  on  the  Wateree  River  fifty  miles  below  Waxhaw  Creek.  Within  two  years 
the  first  shipments  of  "fine  Carolina  flour"  reached  the  coast,  and  by  1768  Kershaw 
was  shipping  2,000  barrels  of  flour  and  1,500  barrels  of  ship's  bread  to  Charlestown. 
Upcountry  flour  production  had  quickly  reduced  the  lowcountry 's  dependency  on 
flour  from  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  flour  was  second  only  to  indigo 
among  exports  from  the  interior.  In  the  mean  time  Kershaw's  store  was  supplying 
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settlements  as  far  away  as  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina  and  Purrysburg  to  the 
south,  bringing  in  merchant  capital  as  well  as  a  wide  array  of  goods  from  the  Atlantic 
market.  Coinciding  with  the  completion  of  the  Santee-Waxhaw  road,  the  emergence 
of  Camden  as  an  inland  trading  center  spurred  commercial  farming  and  raised  con- 
sumption in  Camden's  hinterland  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws.10 

Farmers  had  grown  wheat  in  the  Waxhaws  since  the  early  1750s.  The  earliest  ref- 
erence to  it  appears  in  a  property  dispute  in  1754,  and  wheat-growing  implements 
appear  in  Andrew  Pickens's  1756  estate  inventory.  Not  until  the  development  of  a 
commercial  infrastructure,  however,  was  wheat's  future  assured  as  the  mainstay  of 
upcountry  commercial  farming.  There  are  no  figures  on  local  wheat  production,  but 
an  observation  by  William  Moultrie  suggests  that  it  was  considerable.  Moultrie,  who 
passed  through  the  Waxhaws  while  surveying  the  provincial  boundary  line  in  1772, 
noted  that  there  were  "a  great  many  large  wheat  fields"  in  the  "pretty  good  lands"  of 
the  Waxhaw  settlement.  During  the  war  the  British  considered  sending  a  small  army 
of  regulars  to  the  Waxhaws  to  safeguard  its  valuable  wheat  crop  from  enemy  foragers. 
General  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis  spent  more  than  two  weeks  there  with  the  main  col- 
umn of  the  British  army,  most  of  which  time  he  kept  them  busy  processing  wheat.11 

Because  wheat  required  little  care  between  sowing  and  harvesting,  it  was  less 
labor  intensive  than  southern  staples  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  sugar,  and  it 
could  be  produced  with  fewer  hands.  Not  requiring  large  outlays  for  slave  or  inden- 
tured labor,  wheat  was  well  suited  to  the  family-labor  system  of  yeoman  households. 
As  James  Cook  reported  in  1768,  the  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  who  populated 
the  Waxhaws,  "having  but  few  negroes,"  cultivated  their  lands  "by  the  manual  labor 
of  their  own  numerous  families" — which  nonetheless  "does  them  much  credit,"  for 
it  was  by  their  "industry  and  manufacture"  that  the  settlement  had  been  "improved 
beyond  conception."  Moultrie  was  struck  by  the  same  phenomenon  four  years  later, 
when  he  noted  that  the  farmers  of  the  Waxhaws,  despite  their  "great  many  large  wheat 
fields,"  had  "very  few  negroes  among  them,"  doing  "all  their  work  ...  by  plowing  and 
English  husbandry."  As  in  wheat-producing  communities  elsewhere,  most  Wax- 
haws farmers  probably  met  the  intense  labor  demands  of  the  harvest — which  pro- 
vided a  narrow  window  for  mowing,  binding,  and  carting  the  crop  before  the  grains 
over-ripened — by  sharing  labor,  either  through  mobilizing  kin  and  neighbors  or  hir- 
ing slaves  or  day  laborers.12 

Wheat  might  be  an  ideal  commodity  for  a  community  of  small  farmers,  but  in  all 
likelihood  a  small  group  of  prosperous  landowners  and  merchants  organized  the 
market  and  produced  most  of  the  surpluses  in  the  colonial  period.  The  Waxhaws  had 
five  mills  by  1780,  but  only  two  seemed  to  generate  much  wealth  for  their  owners. 
Richard  Cousar's  mill  on  Gills  Creek  in  the  south  end  of  the  settlement  made  him 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  community.  At  his  death  in  1779  Cousar  owned 
eleven  slaves  and  nearly  seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  James  Walkup's  mill  on  Wax- 
haw  Creek  was  also  a  lucrative  operation.  Between  his  arrival  in  the  Waxhaws  in  the 
late  1750s  and  his  death  in  1798,  Walkup  acquired  ten  slaves  and  accumulated  some 
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five  hundred  acres  of  the  most  coveted  land  in  the  area.  Ambitious  merchant- 
landowners  such  as  John  Barkley  and  Robert  Crawford,  along  with  elite  slaveholding 
farmers  such  as  Thomas  McElhenny  and  Thomas  Simpson,  also  had  a  stake  in  com- 
mercial farming.  Such  men  would  have  supervised  road  construction,  established  ties 
with  inland  merchants  at  Camden,  controlled  processing,  and  put  their  slaves  to 
work  clearing  land  and  cultivating  wheat  in  "a  great  many"  of  their  own  fields.13 

Revolutionary  War  claims  for  goods  provided  to  American  forces  further  support 
the  view  that  wheat  production  was  somewhat  concentrated  in  the  1760s  and  1770s. 
Of  the  thirteen  claimants  seeking  reimbursement  for  farm  commodities,  only  seven 
listed  wheat  or  flour;  five  of  them  were  among  the  merchant-landowning  elite.  The 
remaining  two  were  more  modest  but  well-established  yeomen,  suggesting  that  by 
1780  middling  farmers  were  also  experimenting  with  wheat  production.  The  other 
claimants  listed  noncommercial  goods  such  as  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  and  beef.  Al- 
though somewhat  sketchy,  these  records  nonetheless  sharpen  the  picture  of  colonial 
wheat  production  developed  in  the  other  sources:  that  of  a  cadre  of  merchants  and 
prosperous  slaveholders  organizing  the  market  and  concentrating  production  in  the 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  War.14 

The  development  of  wheat  as  a  viable  cash  crop,  along  with  improvements  in  the 
commercial  infrastructure,  stimulated  trade  between  the  interior  and  the  coast  and 
gradually  raised  the  levels  of  wealth,  consumption,  and  debt  in  the  Waxhaws.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  plantation  tools,  livestock,  and  household  furniture  of  the  early 
estates,  after  the  mid- 1760s  inventories  listed  silver  watches,  imported  cloth,  brass 
clocks,  expensive  wearing  apparel,  and  looking  glasses.  Slaves  first  appear  in  the  estate 
records  in  1766.  Although  some  had  been  acquired  before  their  owners  arrived  in  the 
Waxhaws,  others,  such  as  the  four  slaves  William  Richardson  purchased  during  the 
1760s,  attest  to  the  growing  wealth  of  local  farmers — in  Richardson's  case,  to  the 
capacity  of  his  farmer-parishioners  to  support  him  comfortably.  In  the  three  inven- 
tories that  listed  item-by-item  values,  slave  values  ranged  from  1,155  to  3,390  pounds 
currency,  making  up  between  49  and  91  percent  of  the  overall  value  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  estates.  These  estate  records,  of  course,  only  reflect  the  top  tier  of 
Waxhaws  society.  Slave  wealth  remained  remarkably  concentrated  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, leaving  most  farmers  to  rely  on  the  labor  of  their  large  families.  The  market  for 
high-priced  consumer  goods  was  also  limited.  Thus  while  merchant- farmers  such  as 
Andrew  Foster  and  John  Barkley  might  purchase  allspice,  silk,  sugar,  and  imported 
cloth  at  Kershaw's  store  in  Camden,  modest  yeomen  such  as  Robert  Montgomery 
and  William  Beard  limited  their  purchases  to  necessaries  such  as  salt,  rum,  buttons, 
iron,  and  needles.15 

The  market  for  wheat  also  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  local  money  market.  As  early 
as  1767  creditors  made  claims  against  the  estate  of  George  White  for  395  pounds; 
most  of  this  was  in  book  debt  and  administrative  expenses,  but  it  included  two  inter- 
est-bearing notes  for  a  combined  142  pounds.16  Notes  and  bond  debt  began  to  ap- 
pear with  much  greater  frequency  in  the  late  1770s.  With  the  exception  of  White's 
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estate,  none  of  the  fourteen  inventories  before  1777  mentioned  bonds  or  notes;  yet 
all  five  of  the  estates  probated  after  this  date  included  such  debt,  often  in  fairly  large 
sums  relative  to  the  overall  value  of  the  estate.17  Archibald  Clark  was  due  557  pounds 
at  his  death  in  1 777;  John  Lockart's  estate  included  four  notes  totaling  300  pounds; 
and  Robert  Howard  was  due  617  pounds  and  had  222  pounds  in  cash.  Bond  debt  was 
far  and  away  the  largest  item  in  four  of  these  estates,  making  up  between  40  and  60 
percent  of  their  value. 

One  would  be  mistaken,  however,  to  conclude  that  an  impersonal  credit-making 
class  was  in  place  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  stepping  in  to  exploit  commercial 
growth.  Rather,  lending  patterns  were  complex.  John  Lockhart's  principal  creditors 
were  family  members,  and  at  least  one  other  was  a  neighbor.  George  White,  on  the 
other  hand,  borrowed  from  local  storekeeper  John  Barkley,  Camden  merchants  Ker- 
shaw and  Company,  and  his  neighbor-minister  William  Richardson.  The  sources  thus 
point  to  a  growing  availability  of  credit  in  an  expanding  economy,  but  only  to  a  par- 
tial shift  in  lending  patterns,  which  tended  to  remain  largely  within  the  confines  of 
personal  and  familial  relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  this  was  beginning  to  change, 
for  the  growth  of  credit  also  brought  increased  litigation  as  the  circuit  court  settled 
in  Camden  after  1772. 18 

Between  1750  and  1780  the  yeoman  economy  of  the  Waxhaws  evolved  from  its 
subsistence-oriented,  home-consumption  base  into  a  mixed  economy  with  diversi- 
fied markets  and  a  strong  commercial  impulse.  The  completion  of  the  road  to  Cam- 
den and  to  Charlestown  beyond  and  the  emergence  of  Camden  as  a  vibrant  inland 
trading  center  made  commercial  wheat  production  profitable.  In  turn  the  wheat  mar- 
ket stimulated  trade,  raised  consumption,  provided  an  avenue  to  comfort  for  many 
and  even  affluence  for  some,  increased  slaveholding,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion gave  rise  to  a  fledgling  money  market.  This  economic  integration  of  the  Wax- 
haws  was  gradual  and  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary;  it  was  a  developmental  process 
whose  agents — whether  household  producers  from  the  Wateree  River,  Charlestown 
merchants,  upcountry  millers  and  storekeepers,  or  Waxhaw  wheat  farmers — were 
familiar  with  markets,  roads,  and  cash  crops  and  who  now  constructed  these  famil- 
iar forms  in  an  undeveloped  region.  Equally  important  is  what  this  economy  evolved 
into;  for  although  the  farmers  of  the  Waxhaws  faced  south  toward  their  markets,  they 
had  become  much  more  like  the  mid-Atlantic  wheat-growing  communities  they  had 
left,  both  in  their  agriculture  and  their  labor  system.  Thirty  years  after  the  first  white 
settlers  took  up  land  along  Waxhaw  Creek,  the  farm  families  of  the  Waxhaws  had 
recreated  the  economy  and  the  communities  they  left  behind.  The  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment had  become  an  extension  of  a  northern  yeoman  society  tied  commercially  and 
politically  to  a  southern  slaveholding  society. 

The  composite  farms  and  competent  households  of  this  yeoman  community 
were,  however,  only  part  of  the  picture.19  If  some  modest  households  were  carried 
along  by  the  changes  that  made  Richard  Cousar  and  James  Patton  prosperous,  others 
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were  left  behind.  Moreover,  because  even  the  most  affluent  farm  families  grew  their 
own  food,  all  alike  were  vulnerable,  although  in  varying  degrees,  to  drought,  pesti- 
lence, blight,  and  wartime  disruptions  to  food  production  and  supply.  Despite  their 
good  soil,  their  industry  and  manufacture,  and  the  enlarged  prospects  afforded  by 
economic  development,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  remained  no  strangers  to  hunger 
and  anxiety.  They  could  not  take  even  their  subsistence  for  granted.20 

Drought  was  the  constant  worry  of  southern  farmers  and  made  for  periodic  food 
scarcity  during  the  1750s  and  1760s.  In  1755  Hugh  McAden,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary touring  the  southern  interior,  reported  a  severe  drought  across  the  entire  pied- 
mont. Near  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  there  was  "not ...  so  much  as  one  patch 
of  wheat  or  rye  in  the  ground,"  McAden  noted.  Inhabitants  felt  the  effects  of  this 
drought  most  keenly  the  following  spring,  when  it  generated  tensions  between  white 
farmers  and  Indians.  "The  Indians  are  in  great  want  of  Corn,"  reported  the  North 
Carolina  Council,  "and  subsist  by  begging  from  the  neighboring  Planters  and  thereby 
obliged  to  Quit  their  families  and  oppress  the  Planters  who  are  themselves  scarce  of 
Corn  yet  Dare  not  Deny  them."  Just  three  years  later  the  South-Carolina  Gazette  pro- 
jected a  poor  rice  crop  because  of  a  drought  that  apparently  extended  into  the  inte- 
rior, since  it  lowered  water  levels  in  the  rivers  and  left  hardly  enough  water  for  cattle. 
In  1766  Charles  Woodmason  found  his  upcountry  neighbors  "in  Great  distress  for 
want  of  Provisions"  and  his  horse  suffering  for  lack  of  grass.  The  drought  that  year 
followed  a  poor  corn  crop  from  the  previous  year,  raising  the  price  of  corn  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor,  forcing  corn  purchases  from  the  North,  and  leading  the  South 
Carolina  Council  to  suspend  rice  exports  and  set  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  rice.  In 
Camden,  Woodmason  reported,  relief  came  by  way  of  Joseph  Kershaw,  "who  open'd 
all  his  Stores"  to  the  distressed.  In  1769  the  Gazette  again  reported  a  drought,  the 
most  severe  dry  spell  in  seventeen  years,  extending  from  Virginia  to  the  West  Indies. 
Corn  exports  ceased,  and  cattle  drivers  en  route  to  Charlestown  were  digging  as  deep 
as  ten  feet  to  find  water.21 

Blight,  contagion,  and  war  also  threatened  the  food  supply.  In  1766,  according  to 
the  South-Carolina  Gazette,  and  Country  Journal,  upcountry  wheat  farmers,  "most  of 
whom  place  their  whole  Dependence  on  the  Grain,"  were  "very  great  Sufferers  . . . 
many  of  them  losing  their  whole  Crop  by  the  Rust."  Just  two  years  earlier  a  "conta- 
gious distemper"  was  reported  among  cattle  along  the  North  Carolina-South  Caro- 
lina border,  destroying  seven-eighths  of  the  cattle  in  the  region.  The  previous  year 
William  Richardson  wrote  that  Indian  raiding  parties  had  sent  refugees  fleeing  into 
the  Waxhaws,  further  draining  an  already  low  food  supply.  Richardson  pleaded  for 
"speedy  assistance"  to  avert  "the  prospect  of  Famine,  as  our  crops  are  but  poor,  scarce 
able  to  maintain  ourselves  far  less  ourselves  and  the  frontier  Inhabitants."22 

Drought  and  food  scarcity  affected  poor  households  the  most,  and  by  contempo- 
rary accounts  such  households  made  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
Charles  Woodmason  was  deeply  struck  by  upcountry  poverty,  and  he  saw  it  every- 
where. Lost  in  the  Waxhaws  in  the  spring  of  1 768,  he  lodged  with  "a  poor  Old  Dutch 
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Woman"  who  "had  no  refreshments.  Not  a  Grain  of  Corn  for  the  Horse,  nor  the  least 
Subsistance."  Cane  Creek  was  a  "starved  place,  where  [I]  have  lived  all  this  Week  on  a 
little  Milk  and  Indian  Corn  Meal,  without  any  other  Sustenance  but  Cold  Water."  In 
some  cases  entire  neighborhoods  lacked  even  the  so-called  basics  of  the  household 
economy.  "No  Eggs,  Butter,  Flour,  Milk"  on  Lynches  Creek,  Woodmason  complained, 
nor  "a  Grain  of  Corn  to  spare"  for  his  horse.  There  were  no  "necessaries  of  any  kinds" 
on  Little  River,  "and  the  poor  People  almost  starving. . .  .  No  Bread,  Butter,  Milk,  or 
anything  else  to  be  had."  And  where  was  that  ubiquitous  rum  in  which  Kershaw's 
store  did  such  a  brisk  trade?  "Not  a  drop  of  anything,  save  Cold  Water  to  drink." 
There  was  hunger  even  during  the  harvest.  Despite  a  good  grain  harvest  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1768,  the  people  on  Lynches  Creek  were  "in  Great  distress  for  want  of  Meat 
and  Meal"  because  the  dry  streams  left  no  water  to  run  their  mills.  Where  their  grain 
could  be  milled  hundreds  had  bread  "but  not  a  Mouthful  of  Meat"  and  so  were  re- 
duced to  "gathering  Apples  Peaches  etc.  green  from  the  Trees,  and  boiling  them  for 
Food."  Even  in  Camden,  where  Joseph  Kershaw  had  once  opened  his  stores  to  the  dis- 
tressed, Woodmason  was  forced  to  live  on  "dry  Bisket  and  Water"  for  a  season,  for 
there  was  "no  Meat  to  be  bought  for  Money."23 

Food  was  not  the  only  basic  necessity  in  short  supply  among  the  poor  population 
of  the  Waxhaws  and  its  neighboring  communities.  Woodmason  soon  learned  to  carry 
his  own  wares  as  well  as  provisions,  "as  in  many  Places  they  have  nought  but  a  Gourd 
to  drink  out  of  Not  a  Plate  Knive  or  Spoon,  a  Glass,  Cup,  or  any  thing."  Even  on  cold 
winter  nights  they  had  "little  or  no  Bedding,  or  anything  to  cover  them."  As  for  cloth- 
ing, many  of  the  men  wore  "no  Shoes  or  Stockings,"  the  women  no  "caps  or  Hand- 
kerchiefs." "It  is  well  is  if  they  can  get  some  Body  Linen,  and  some  have  not  even  that." 
For  "want  of  Horses  and  Saddles"  only  two  or  three  people  per  family  could  attend 
Woodmason's  services.  He  refused  payment  for  most  of  the  weddings  he  performed. 
"Their  Poverty  is  so  great,"  he  wrote,  sounding  an  atypically  tender  note,  "that  were 
they  to  offer  me  a  fee,  my  Heart  would  not  let  me  take  it."24 

Woodmason  noted  one  key  characteristic  that  distinguished  these  extremely  poor 
people  from  their  more  affluent  neighbors:  they  were  "all  new  settlers."  Changes  in 
South  Carolina's  immigration  policy  in  1761  dramatically  altered  the  flow  and  com- 
position of  new  arrivals  to  the  interior.  Lowcountry  leaders,  desperately  seeking  to 
shore  up  their  frontier  defenses,  set  out  to  attract  "free  poor  Protestants"  to  the  up- 
country  by  paying  passage  from  Europe  in  addition  to  granting  headrights  and 
temporary  tax  exemption.  The  program  was  funded  for  six  years,  so  by  the  time 
Woodmason  arrived  in  Camden  in  late  1767,  poor  white  settlers,  most  of  whom  were 
from  northern  Ireland,  had  pushed  well  into  the  remote  creek  bottoms  of  upper  St. 
Mark's  Parish.  Unlike  the  first  wave  of  arrivals  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  these 
new  settlers,  as  Woodmason  recognized,  came  with  very  little  and  were  exceptionally 
vulnerable  to  drought  and  crop  failure.25 

Andrew  Jackson  Sr.  was  typical  of  these  second-wave  settlers.  Jackson  was  a  weaver 
in  northern  Ireland  who  "by  all  accounts  .  .  .  was  very  poor,"  according  to  an  early 
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biographer,  "both  in  Ireland  and  in  America."  He  was  probably  pushed  to  immigrate 
by  famine  or  a  depressed  textile  market  and  pulled  by  his  wife's  kin,  James,  Robert, 
and  Joseph  Crawford,  who  had  immigrated  to  the  Waxhaws  around  1760.  In  any 
event  Jackson  moved  with  his  wife  and  children  to  South  Carolina  via  Charlestown 
in  1765.  Too  poor  to  purchase  a  choice  tract  near  the  Crawfords  in  the  heart  of  the 
settlement,  he  took  up  land,  either  by  headright  or  lease,  along  Twelve  Mile  Creek, 
some  seven  miles  from  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church.  Jackson  died  in  1767,  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  his  son  Andrew  Jr.26 

Jackson's  death  came  just  at  the  crest  of  the  second  wave  of  settlement,  which  can 
be  charted  by  changes  in  the  land  market.  The  Waxhaws  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
new  immigration  incentives  immediately,  but  after  a  lull  in  the  land-granting  activ- 
ity during  the  late  1750s  and  early  1760s,  conveyances  spiked  sharply  between  1765 
and  1768,  with  the  number  of  grants  reaching  a  thirteen-year  high  in  1767  and  peak- 
ing yet  again  in  1773.  As  with  Jackson,  most  of  this  property  went  to  first-time 
landowners,  who  account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  conveyances  between  1762 
and  1775.  The  surnames  of  71  of  these  106  first-time  landowners  do  not  appear  in 
the  land  records  before  1762,  suggesting  that  two-thirds  of  new  landowners  were  also 
new  immigrants  and  not  the  children  of  earlier  settlers.  Also  like  Jackson,  many  of 
these  new  immigrant  landholders  settled  far  from  the  heart  of  the  community.  Plats 
along  Hannahs  Creek  and  Turkey  Quarter  Creek  do  not  appear  in  the  land  records 
until  1767,  when  they  begin  to  show  up  with  some  regularity.  Settlers  were  also  push- 
ing into  the  upper  reaches  of  Cane  Creek,  where  several  plats  from  the  mid- 1760s 
identify  vacant  lands  on  two  or  more  sides.  Nor  did  new  settlers  choose  these  remote 
locations  in  order  to  obtain  large  contiguous  tracts  with  plenty  of  surplus  acreage. 
Grants  after  1762  were  on  average  hardly  half  the  size  of  grants  made  before  that  date, 
while  the  average  size  of  all  conveyances  was  only  63  percent  that  of  earlier  convey- 
ances. Opportunities  for  accumulating  surplus  lands  were  much  more  limited  after 
1762,  when  only  one  in  seven  new  landowners  acquired  more  than  one  tract,  com- 
pared with  one  in  three  from  the  earlier  period.  In  short,  the  new  immigrants  and 
first-time  landholders  of  the  late  1760s  and  early  1770s  lived  on  smaller  and  more 
remote  farms  and  were  less  likely  to  accumulate  surplus  land.27 

It  was  such  new  settlers  that  Woodmason  saw  in  the  "starved  place"  along  Cane 
Creek,  edging  into  the  poorer  lands  of  the  blackjack  district.  Like  the  hundreds  of 
other  "free  poor  Protestants"  drawn  to  the  piedmont  by  the  promise  of  free  passage 
and  free  land,  these  immigrants  settled  in  with  little  more  than  the  badges  of  their 
own  poverty:  "no  Necessaries  of  any  kind,"  little  bedding,  few  clothes,  "not  the  least 
Subsistance."  These  blackjack  farmers  were  several  miles  from  the  new  road  that  con- 
nected the  western  part  of  the  settlement  to  Camden,  and  it  would  take  years  to  build 
an  adequate  commercial  infrastructure  linking  them  with  the  wheat  market.  These 
more  remote  lands  also  had  poorer  soils,  more  limited  water  access,  and  a  hillier  ter- 
rain than  the  choice  tracts  of  the  river  bottom.  The  small  size  of  the  headrights — 
grants  averaged  just  over  150  acres  after  1762 — also  had  significant  economic  reper- 
cussions. First,  it  meant  that  recent  settlers  had  little  surplus  acreage  that  could  be 
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liquidated  or  leased;  unlike  the  earlier  settlers  whose  households  averaged  nearly  twice 
that  of  latecomers,  land  was  a  means  of  subsistence  to  new  settlers,  not  a  flexible 
resource  presenting  a  spectrum  of  possibilities.  Second,  the  small  headrights  reflect 
small  households.  Too  poor  to  purchase  slaves  or  wage  labor,  and  lacking  the  family 
labor  power  to  produce  any  meaningful  surpluses,  these  new  immigrants  could  not 
hope  to  move  beyond  their  meager  subsistence  or  reach  the  levels  of  competency 
achieved  by  their  neighbors  to  the  west. 

Unlike  Andrew  Jackson  Sr.,  most  newcomers  had  no  apparent  kin  connections 
with  established  settlers.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  final  wave  of  immigrants  that 
washed  into  the  Waxhaws  in  1773-74.  Grants  reached  a  six-year  high  in  1773,  and 
overall  conveyances  were  at  their  highest  since  the  land  boom  nineteen  years  earlier. 
Of  the  nineteen  grants  issued  during  these  two  years,  eleven  (58  percent)  went  to 
people  whose  surnames  were  new  to  the  Waxhaws.28  Without  kin  connections,  these 
new  immigrants  had  little  means  of  locating  good  lands.  When  they  disembarked  in 
Charlestown  and  registered  as  colonists  with  the  land  office,  these  settlers  were 
assigned  headrights  by  the  surveyor  general,  sight  unseen.29  As  outsiders  to  the 
established  kinship  network  these  new  immigrants  faced  further  problems  after  set- 
tlement. Slow  to  integrate  into  the  existing  community,  they  soon  developed  an  adver- 
sarial relationship  with  the  core  community  of  the  bottomland. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  new  settlers  were  connected  to  one  another.  In 
1773  more  than  five  hundred  families  from  William  Martin's  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion in  Ballymone,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  were  driven  from  their  Ulster  commu- 
nity by  excessive  rent  increases  and  took  passage  to  South  Carolina.  These  immigrants 
scattered  all  over  the  piedmont,  particularly  in  the  settlements  west  of  the  Catawba- 
Wateree,  but  at  least  nineteen  took  up  land  in  the  Waxhaws.  As  hard-line  Covenan- 
ters who  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  heirs  to  the  Reformed  tradition,  these  new 
settlers  distinguished  their  beliefs  from  the  somewhat  more  fluid  New  Side  Presbyte- 
rianism  of  the  established  congregation.  They  shared  a  common  history  and  a  com- 
mon economic  condition:  at  least  one-third  and  perhaps  many  more  were  unable  to 
pay  the  fees  for  their  warrants.  Many  also  possessed  a  common  ancestry.  More  than 
half  of  these  immigrants  shared  a  surname  with  at  least  one  other  person  in  their 
group.  These  religious,  ethnic,  and  social  bonds  served  to  cement  ties  among  recent 
immigrants  as  they  moved  to  develop  a  rival  neighborhood  in  the  blackjack  country 
during  and  after  the  war.30 

The  "pleasing  and  enlarged  prospects"  that  James  Cook  found  in  the  Waxhaws  in 
1768  were  neither  for  everyone  nor  for  all  times.  The  "prospect  of  Famine"  also  hung 
over  this  southern  farm  community,  and  despite  market  integration,  even  middling 
farmers  and  their  prosperous  neighbors  could  not  take  their  subsistence  for  granted. 
Further,  alongside  the  developing  yeoman  households  hugging  the  rich  river  bottom 
was  a  rapidly  growing  community  of  dirt  farmers  scattered  across  the  blackjack  coun- 
try. With  land  but  little  labor  power,  or  good  crops  but  poor  roads,  or  wheat  but  no 
water  power  to  mill  it,  or  meal  but  no  meat,  even  in  good  years  these  newcomers  could 
not  escape  their  poverty.  Despite  the  promise  of  land  ownership,  these  immigrant 
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families  no  doubt  saw  something  familiar  in  the  yawning  gap  between  their  peasant- 
like dirt  farms  and  the  composite  enterprises  of  their  yeoman  neighbors. 

The  integration  of  upcountry  communities  into  the  provincial  market  was 
accompanied  by,  and  in  part  gave  rise  to,  a  parallel  process  of  political  integration. 
This  primarily  took  the  form  of  the  establishment  of  local  courts  in  the  interior  dur- 
ing the  early  1770s.  Prior  to  1772  all  criminal  cases  and  all  civil  suits  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  sterling  were  tried  in  Charlestown,  making  debt  collection  an  onerous  and 
expensive  process  and  consequently  retarding  commercial  development  by  unduly 
heightening  the  risk  to  would-be  lenders.  In  the  late  1760s  the  Regulators,  led  by  up- 
country  merchants  and  wealthy  planters,  pressed  for  local  courts  in  the  interior  and 
eventually  turned  to  vigilantism  to  drive  home  their  point.  In  1769  the  South  Caro- 
lina Assembly  passed  the  circuit-court  act,  which  was  implemented  three  years  later. 
Although  Charlestown  remained  the  court  of  record  through  which  all  writs  were 
issued — one  of  several  deficiencies  that,  according  to  one  analyst,  made  the  circuit- 
court  system  ultimately  unworkable — the  inland  courts  functioned,  on  the  whole,  to 
secure  credit  and  strengthen  the  hand,  both  economically  and  legally,  of  upcountry 
elites.31 

In  the  Waxhaws  civil  suits  were  almost  unknown  prior  to  the  mid- 1770s.32  With 
the  exception  of  one  relatively  minor  debt  suit  in  1756,  neither  the  Salisbury  District 
Court  in  North  Carolina  nor  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Charlestown  lists  liti- 
gants from  the  Waxhaws.  On  the  other  hand,  many  early  settlers  were  tied  to  the  court 
in  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  where  they  probated  their  wills,  registered  their 
deeds,  and  paid  their  taxes.  Through  the  early  1760s  these  people  probably  tried  their 
minor  civil  disputes  there  as  well,  but  the  civil  court  records  have  not  survived,  leav- 
ing only  one  recorded  civil  action  between  Waxhaw  disputants  before  1774:  a  debt 
recovery  suit  for  40  pounds  currency  filed  in  Salisbury  by  Henry  White  against  John 
Clark,  who  had  fled  the  county.  In  any  event  not  all  settlers  would  have  acknowledged 
Anson  County's  jurisdiction,  and  in  some  cases  the  Anson  County  authorities  were 
powerless  to  resolve  the  dispute,  referring  it  instead  to  the  community.  Further,  after 
1765  the  Waxhaws  relinquished  its  ties  to  North  Carolina  and  its  local  courts.  In  early 
cases  where  jurisdiction  was  disputed  or  unclear,  as  in  later  cases  where  there  was  no 
local  civil  authority,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  settled  their  disputes,  as  Peter  Hoffer 
has  phrased  it,  "within  the  intimacies  of  communal  understandings."33 

The  church  was  one  such  communal  venue.  Given  the  immigration  rate,  the  pro- 
liferation of  new  surveys,  the  haphazard  techniques  of  eighteenth-century  surveyors, 
the  open- range  grazing  of  livestock,  and  the  expanding  markets,  disputes  inevitably 
arose  over  boundaries,  property  ownership,  and  delivery  of  goods.34  And  given  the 
near-universal  church  adherence  among  white  settlers,  it  was  only  natural  for  dis- 
putants to  turn  to  William  Richardson  and  the  Waxhaw  church  elders  in  the  absence 
of  a  clear  and  present  civil  authority.  Church  members  were  after  all  accustomed  to 
the  disciplinary  role  of  the  church  through  the  session,  or  religious  court,  which 
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heard  cases  involving  sexual  offenses,  false  testimony,  unethical  business  dealings, 
family  discord,  Sabbath  breaking,  and  profanity,  and  often  arbitrated  disputes  be- 
tween church  members  in  civil  cases.  The  church  already  played  a  role  in  maintain- 
ing order  and  mediating  conflict,  and  in  the  absence  of  civil  authority  it  could  and 
did  assume  a  judicial  role  in  traditionally  civil  cases.  Migrants  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  churches  in  remote  settlements  mediated  in  property  and  divorce  cases 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  Christian  conduct,  were  already  familiar  with  this  venue.  More- 
over, Richardson  had  proven  himself  a  trusted  and  judicious  minister — as  evidenced 
by  his  success  in  uniting  four  mutually  antagonistic  strains  of  believers  under  one 
roof  at  a  congregation  he  dubbed  Catholic  Church.  Thus  habit,  custom,  and  neces- 
sity directed  backcountry  Presbyterians  in  general  toward  the  meetinghouse  as  a 
venue  for  resolving  their  differences;  in  the  Waxhaws  specifically,  Richardson's  skills 
and  reputation,  combined  with  a  shared  religious  identity  and  a  commitment  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  would  have  left  little  reason  to  turn  elsewhere.35 

In  cases  where  the  church  was  unable  to  effectively  intercede,  neighbors  might 
convene  informally  to  hear  grievances  and  propose  solutions.  Such  was  the  case  in 
1754,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  William  Moore  and  John  Douglas  over  a  parcel 
of  land.  According  to  Andrew  Pickens,  an  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  justice  of 
the  peace,  Moore  secured  a  North  Carolina  patent  on  the  disputed  property  at  the 
same  time  that  Douglas  made  title  to  the  land  through  South  Carolina.  Moore  then 
traveled  to  Charlestown  and  secured  a  warrant  through  the  southern  province,  but 
Douglas  would  not  move.  The  two  men  "strove  each  with  the  other  which  should 
enjoy  the  Premises  which  occasioned  much  Contentions  Quarrelings  and  Fightings 
between  them,  and  Moore  plows  up  the  others  Turnips  and  one  turned  Cattle  into 
the  others  Wheat."  Douglas  initially  appealed  to  South  Carolina,  then  both  men 
turned  to  Pickens  for  justice.  But  Pickens  was  at  a  loss.  The  provincial  boundary  had 
not  been  surveyed  as  far  west  as  the  Waxhaws.  Both  provinces  asserted  jurisdiction  in 
the  area,  and  there  was  no  mechanism  for  adjudicating  such  disputes.  Pickens  referred 
the  claimants  to  their  neighbors,  but  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  help,  and 
they  referred  the  case  back  to  North  Carolina.  Although  the  outcome  of  the  case  is 
unknown,  the  simple  fact  that  such  a  complex  and  hotly  contested  issue  should  be 
brought  before  the  neighbors  speaks  volumes  about  the  high  regard  settlers  held  for 
neighborly  justice.  That  there  were,  according  to  North  Carolina  governor  Arthur 
Dobbs,  "perpetual  Quarrels  among  the  Settlers  near  the  Line"  suggests  that  Moore 
and  Douglas  were  not  alone  in  bringing  their  differences  before  their  neighbors.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  these  quarrels  "sometimes  end[ed]  in  Death"  points  to  the  lim- 
its of  neighborhood  courts  and  the  advantages  of  a  strong  civil  authority.36 

The  most  spectacular  case  to  appear  before  the  court  of  communal  intimacies 
began  with  the  mysterious  death  of  William  Richardson.  On  July  21,  1771,  William's 
wife,  Agnes,  found  her  husband's  lifeless  body  in  his  upstairs  study,  kneeling  against 
a  chair,  a  bridle  looped  around  his  neck.  The  neighbors  were  called  to  conduct  an 
informal  inquest  and  determined  that  William  had  died  by  his  own  hand.  But  in  their 
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wish  to  shield  the  church  from  scandal  they  agreed  to  conceal  William's  suicide  and 
announce  that  he  had  died  of  natural  causes.  He  was  quietly  buried  the  following  day. 
In  time,  however,  news  of  the  bridle  leaked  out,  and  rumors  circulated  that  Agnes  had 
conspired  to  kill  her  husband.  According  to  one  account,  Agnes  brought  suspicion  on 
herself  by  hastily  remarrying.  Subsequently,  she  was  brought  before  the  neighbors, 
who  gathered  now  around  William's  grave;  his  remains  were  exhumed,  and  Agnes 
was  forced  to  touch  the  corpse  under  the  belief  that  a  corpse  touched  by  its  murderer 
would  bleed  anew.  She  was  acquitted,  and  the  cause  of  William's  death  remained  (and 
still  remains)  unknown.37 

The  traditional  account  of  Agnes  Richardson's  speedy  remarriage  is  erroneous.  It 
is  unlikely  that  she  was  ever  subjected  to  the  touching  test,  though  she  was  almost 
certainly  convicted  by  neighborhood  gossip  and  probably  brought  before  the  neigh- 
bors and  formally  questioned.  As  a  wealthy  widow  in  a  childless  and  probably  un- 
happy marriage  to  a  beloved  community  leader,  she  was  vulnerable;  as  an  outsider 
with  no  local  male  kin  to  protect  her  or  plead  her  case,  she  was  doubly  vulnerable.  Her 
foremost  accuser — William's  brother-in-law  (his  deceased  sister's  husband),  Archi- 
bald Davie — was  no  doubt  also  a  suspect  and  used  her  vulnerability  to  deflect  sus- 
picion from  himself.  In  any  case,  her  ordeal  demonstrates  that  the  people  of  the 
Waxhaws  relied  on  informal  mechanisms  of  justice  for  more  than  boundary  disputes 
and  trespass  cases;  even  serious  criminal  proceedings  might  be  brought  before  the 
neighbors.38 

Richardson's  death  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  circuit  courts  in  the  South 
Carolina  interior,  the  demise  of  informal  means  of  dispute  resolution,  and  a  subse- 
quent burst  of  civil  litigation.  In  the  four  years  after  1774  there  were  seven  suits  filed 
by  Waxhaws  litigants — in  striking  contrast  to  the  one  recorded  suit  over  the  previous 
two  decades.  In  all  seven  cases  at  least  one  of  the  parties  belonged  to  one  of  two  fami- 
lies, the  Clarks  or  the  Crawfords.  Untangling  this  knot  of  litigation  opens  a  window 
on  the  power  struggles  that  accompanied  the  economic  evolution  of  the  late  colonial 
period  and  suggests  that,  while  some  settlers  exploited  the  new  courts  to  their  advan- 
tage, others  were  not  quite  comfortable  with  the  demise  of  the  customary  ways  of 
resolving  differences  among  neighbors.39 

Robert  Crawford,  the  plaintiff  in  four  of  the  seven  suits,  was  a  man  on  the  make. 
Crawford  emigrated  from  Ireland  around  1 760  and  immediately  established  his  pres- 
ence by  purchasing  551  acres  of  prime  real  estate  on  the  north  side  of  Waxhaw  Creek, 
leasing  a  portion  of  the  tract  before  selling  it  off  in  parcels  in  the  1780s  and  1790s.  In 
1773  he  purchased  another  500  acres  on  the  south  side  of  Waxhaw  Creek  for  200 
pounds  currency;  the  following  year  he  sold  just  over  half  of  this  tract  for  1,000 
pounds  currency,  reaping  a  profit  of  nearly  1,000  percent.  Within  a  year  he  had  nego- 
tiated yet  another  land  deal,  acquiring  a  620-acre  tract  that  snaked  through  the  very 
center  of  the  settlement.  Nor  was  land  Crawford's  only  route  to  wealth  and  power.  He 
also  had  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  which  he  relinquished  when  he  joined  the 
Americans  in  1776,  working  his  way  up  the  ranks  to  major  before  his  military  career 
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ended  abruptly  and  rather  disgracefully  in  1780.  Disgrace  or  no,  Crawford  claimed 
war- related  losses — meticulously  itemized  to  include  cattle,  beef,  fodder,  timber, 
corn,  flour,  use  of  plantation,  and  military  service — in  excess  of  560  pounds  sterling. 
He  owned  sixteen  slaves  at  his  death  in  1801. 40 

In  1774  Crawford  filed  suit  in  Camden  against  Amos  Richard  and  Archibald  Clark 
for  500  pounds  currency,  charging  them  with  trespass,  breaking  and  entering,  and 
"depriving  him  of  use  and  possession  of  his  close  and  plantation."  This  was  probably 
a  boundary  dispute.  Crawford  and  Clark  were  neighbors,  and  Crawford  apparently 
believed  the  defendants  were  unlawfully  using  his  property.  The  sheriff  at  Camden 
put  Clark  and  Richard  under  a  1,000-pound  bond  to  be  paid  if  they  failed  to  appear 
in  court  to  answer  the  charges.  Fail  they  did,  and  Crawford  was  awarded  the  judg- 
ment plus  70  pounds  in  costs.  Richard  and  Clark  refused  to  pay  either  the  bond  or 
the  judgment,  Sheriff  Wyly  prosecuted  them  for  the  bond,  and  Crawford  filed  suit 
the  next  term  for  1,000  pounds. 

Although  filed  in  1775,  the  second  suit  was  tried  in  Charlestown  and  was  not  adju- 
dicated for  another  two  years.  In  the  mean  time  Crawford  had  dropped  Richard  from 
the  suit  and  added  Charles  Smith  and  George  Grierson  (or  Grier),  Clark's  stepson. 
Archibald  Clark  was  dead  when  the  court  finally  ruled  for  Crawford  in  1777,  award- 
ing him  a  mere  200  pounds  for  his  losses  and  nothing  to  cover  the  costs  of  nearly 
three  years  of  litigation.  And  yet  Crawford  was  undeterred.  Six  months  later  he  was 
back  in  court  suing  Grierson  and  Jane  Clark,  Archibald's  widow  and  executrix,  for 
1,000  pounds.  Again  the  charge  was  trespass,  with  Crawford  alleging  that  the  defen- 
dants cut  and  took  trees  from  his  property  and  destroyed  his  grass.  The  court  ruled 
for  Grierson  and  his  mother,  putting  an  end  to  Crawford's  tenacious  three-year  cam- 
paign against  his  neighbors. 

Despite  his  eventual  failure,  Crawford's  litigiousness,  the  ease  and  persistence 
with  which  he  went  to  court,  suggest  that  he  viewed  the  new  courts  in  a  way  that  was 
probably  foreign  to  most  of  his  neighbors:  not  as  a  source  of  justice,  law,  and  order, 
but  as  a  tool  for  advancing  his  own  ends.41  Like  land,  the  military,  and  the  war,  the 
court  was  another  avenue  to  wealth,  another  vehicle  for  his  ambition.  For  their  part, 
Clark  and  Richard  apparently  had  no  use  for  either  Crawford  or  the  circuit  court; 
they  refused  to  submit  to  its  judgment,  refused  even  to  participate  in  the  legal  pro- 
cess. They  probably  saw  little  harm  in  felling  a  few  trees  along  Crawford's  line — the 
Waxhaws,  after  all,  was  still  thickly  wooded  in  the  mid- 1770s — and  resented  the  way 
Crawford  abandoned  the  customary,  neighborly  way  of  resolving  grievances  for  the 
alien  and  impersonal  venue  of  the  courthouse.  Caught  between  the  decline  of  cus- 
tom and  the  establishment  of  civil  procedure,  Archibald  Clark  went  to  his  grave  re- 
fusing to  consent  to  the  new  legal  system. 

Three  of  the  remaining  four  cases  from  the  Waxhaws  were  suits  over  debt,  and  all 
three  involved  either  Crawford,  Grierson,  or  Jane  Clark.42  In  his  1774  suit  Crawford 
alleged  that  John  Thompson,  another  Waxhaw  Creek  neighbor,  owed  him  5,000 
pounds  on  a  bond  ostensibly  used  to  secure  a  mortgage.  Thompson  denied  he  had 
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signed  such  a  bond,  and  the  court  agreed,  awarding  him  64  pounds  in  damages.  Three 
years  later  Thompson  sued  George  Grierson  for  failure  to  deliver  some  197  pounds 
in  goods,  including  a  mill  iron,  a  large  pot,  nine  cattle,  ten  horses,  and  eight  sheep. 
The  outcome  of  that  case  is  unknown.  The  following  year  Grierson's  mother,  Jane 
Clark,  sued  John  Latta  on  behalf  of  her  deceased  husband  over  a  debt  of  392  pounds 
currency.  As  in  her  previous  appearance,  the  court  found  for  Clark  in  this  case. 

The  cases  these  Waxhaw  litigants  brought  before  the  court  in  Camden  reflect  the 
concerns  of  people  increasingly  engaged  in  a  commercial  economy.  As  the  estate 
records  indicate,  the  economic  integration  of  the  Waxhaws  had  brought  credit  flow- 
ing into  the  community  in  the  mid- 1770s,  and  disputes  over  past-due  bonds  and 
notes  were  now  playing  out  in  the  courts.  Despite  all  the  noise  Regulators  made  about 
bringing  "banditti"  to  justice,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Waxhaws  the  new  courts 
functioned  to  service  the  emerging  commercial  economy  by  securing  credit  and 
enforcing  trade  contracts.  Of  course  the  courts  reflected  only  the  concerns  of  peo- 
ple bringing  actions  at  law.  It  was  no  accident  that  in  the  Waxhaws,  as  elsewhere  in 
early  America,  these  people  were  typically  those  most  engaged  in  the  new  market 
relationships — creditors,  merchants,  traders,  millers,  and  ambitious  planters — who 
used  the  courts  largely  to  sue  one  another.  Thus  the  courts  protected  the  interest  of 
monied  men  and  powered  the  market  economy  by  maintaining  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  credit.  They  also  altered  local  relationships  by  placing  a  powerful  imper- 
sonal agent  between  neighbors,  an  agent  that  issued  judgments  on  the  rule  of  law,  not 
on  the  whole  texture  and  history  of  those  relationships  and  their  wider,  personal, 
highly  nuanced  social  context. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Waxhaws  had  evolved  from  an  isolated  settle- 
ment within  a  household  economy  to  a  geographically  and  demographically  expand- 
ing community  with  growing  commercial  and  political  ties  to  the  South  Carolina 
lowcountry.  Roads  linked  the  community  to  distant  markets;  wheat  provided  a  mar- 
ketable cash  crop;  and  credit  infused  the  local  economy  with  capital  for  further 
expansion,  all  of  which  raised  consumption  and  lifted  farm  households  to  a  level  of 
competency  that  rivaled  their  northern  counterparts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  world 
of  small  farms  few  could  take  their  subsistence  for  granted.  Further,  the  benefits  of 
economic  integration  were  unevenly  distributed;  as  poorer  immigrants  edged  into 
the  blackjack  district,  the  Waxhaws  became  a  much  more  conspicuously  differenti- 
ated community.  Class  tensions  were  muted  before  the  Revolution,  but  other  kinds 
of  conflicts  featuring  the  most  enterprising  players  in  the  new  economy  were  work- 
ing through  the  newly  established  courts,  which  were  supplanting  the  customary 
forms  of  dispute  resolution  among  neighbors  and  churchgoers.  Thus  as  the  commu- 
nity expanded,  it  divided,  and  as  it  attached  itself  to  distant  civil  institutions  it  sur- 
rendered some  of  its  autonomy. 

When  the  war  marched  into  the  Waxhaws  in  1780,  it  put  a  temporary  halt  to  both 
the  circuit  courts  and  long-distance  commerce,  forcing  yeoman  households  back 
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into  a  subsistence  mode  of  production.  Further,  although  the  commercial  relation- 
ships that  developed  in  the  1760s  and  1770s  might  tie  Waxhaws  farmers  to  American 
revolutionaries  in  Camden  and  on  the  coast,  local  relationships — the  tensions  and 
divisions  fostered  by  integration — ultimately  informed  patterns  of  allegiance  and 
determine  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  rebellion. 


Chapter  4 

Home  Front 


On  May  29, 1780,  the  Revolutionary  War  came  to  the  Waxhaws.  Charlestown 
had  surrendered  to  the  British  seventeen  days  earlier.  The  only  American 
military  presence  remaining  in  South  Carolina  was  a  regiment  of  350  Vir- 
ginia regulars  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Abraham  Buford,  who  retreated  north 
when  he  learned  of  the  fall  of  Charlestown.  Cornwallis  dispatched  his  ambitious 
young  cavalry  officer  Banastre  Tarleton  with  270  troops  to  attempt  to  overtake  Buford 
before  he  reached  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  After  marching  154  miles  in  just  fifty- 
four  hours,  Tarleton  caught  up  with  Buford  in  the  Waxhaws  around  3:00  p.m.,  on  a 
stretch  of  road  not  far  from  Waxhaw  church.  Buford  rejected  Tarleton's  terms  of  sur- 
render and  prepared  for  battle.1 

Neither  side  could  have  anticipated  the  confusion  and  carnage  that  followed. 
Buford  positioned  his  army  in  an  open  wooded  area  on  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
forming  one  line  with  a  few  reserves  and  hurrying  his  cannon  and  supplies  ahead 
toward  Salisbury.  Keeping  about  half  his  men  in  reserve,  Tarleton  swiftly  charged  the 
American  center  and  simultaneously  assaulted  both  flanks,  shattering  the  American 
line  on  the  first  wave.  Buford  ordered  the  white  flag,  but  Tarleton  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  on  the  opening  volley  and  did  not  see  the  flag.  He  was  unable  to 
remount  immediately,  leading — in  Tarleton's  words — to  "a  report  amongst  the  cav- 
alry, that  they  had  lost  their  commanding  officer,  which  stimulated  the  soldiers  to  a 
vindictive  asperity  not  easily  restrained."  In  the  meantime  the  Americans  assumed  the 
enemy  was  ignoring  their  surrender  and  resumed  firing,  leading  Tarleton  to  believe 
the  surrender  was  only  a  ploy.  "Not  a  man  was  spared"  by  the  British  in  the  ensuing 
bloodbath,  according  to  Buford's  physician,  Robert  Brownfield.  "For  fifteen  minutes 
after  every  man  was  prostrate  they  went  over  the  ground  plunging  their  bayonets  into 
every  one  that  exhibited  any  signs  of  life,  and  in  some  instances,  where  several  had 
fallen  one  over  the  other,  these  monsters  were  seen  to  throw  off  on  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  the  uppermost,  to  come  at  those  beneath."  His  account  of  Captain  John 
Stokes  is  particularly  chilling: 
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Early  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  he  was  attacked  by  a  dragoon,  who  aimed  many 
deadly  blows  at  his  head  . . .  when  another  [dragoon]  on  the  right,  by  one  stroke, 
cut  off  his  right  hand  through  the  metacarpal  bones. 

He  was  then  assailed  by  both,  and  instinctively  attempted  to  defend  his  head 
with  his  left  arm  until  the  forefinger  was  cut  off,  and  the  arm  hacked  in  eight  or 
ten  places  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  His  head  was  then  laid  open  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  crown  to  the  eye  brows.  After  he  fell  he  received  several  cuts 
on  the  face  and  shoulders. 

A  soldier,  passing  on  in  the  work  of  death,  asked  if  he  expected  quarters. 
Stokes  answered,  "I  have  not,  nor  do  I  mean  to  ask  quarters.  Finish  me  as  soon 
as  possible."  He  then  transfixed  him  twice  with  his  bayonet.  Another  asked  the 
same  question  and  received  the  same  answer,  and  he  also  thrust  his  bayonet 
twice  through  his  body.2 

The  Americans  lost  113  men  that  day,  with  another  54  taken  prisoner  and  150  too 
wounded  to  travel.  Sixty  of  these  died  soon  thereafter.  There  were  just  five  British 
casualties  and  fifteen  wounded.3  But  Tarleton's  stunning  military  victory,  with  its 
exhausting  march  and  its  complete  thrashing  of  a  numerically  superior  force,  was  a 
public-relations  disaster  for  the  British.  Stories  like  that  of  John  Stokes  and  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant Pearson,  who  was  "inhumanly  mangled"  with  "his  nose  and  lips  .  . .  bisected 
obliquely  and  the  lower  jaw  completely  divided,"  echoed  through  the  upcountry  as 
American  troops  rallied  behind  cries  of  "Tarleton's  quarter."  As  it  turned  out,  Buford's 
massacre  was  a  fitting  beginning  to  a  bloody  backcountry  civil  war  in  which  both 
sides  committed  their  share  of  atrocities.4 

It  was  also  an  inauspicious  beginning  for  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws.  Little  did 
they  realize,  as  they  quietly  buried  the  American  dead  in  mass  graves  and  cared  for 
the  wounded  at  the  Presbyterian  meetinghouse,  that  their  community  would  soon 
become  a  crossroads  of  the  war  and  a  strategic  outpost  for  both  American  and  British 
forces.  Trampled  by  rebel  guerrillas  and  occupied  by  Cornwallis's  massive  army,  the 
Waxhaws  was  picked  over  and  plundered  for  more  than  a  year,  its  young  men  drawn 
into  the  fight,  its  families  forced  to  flee,  its  slaves  escaping,  its  crops  and  livestock 
commandeered,  and  its  church  burned  to  the  ground.  Between  the  spring  of  1780 
and  the  summer  of  1782  the  Revolutionary  War  had  profound  and  immediate  local 
repercussions  in  the  Waxhaws.  The  war  was  also  shaped  by  local  concerns.  Neighbor- 
hood tensions  that  had  festered  over  the  previous  decade  informed  patterns  of  resist- 
ance, dividing  patriots  from  Loyalists  and  making  neutrality  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain.  In  its  timing,  its  impact,  and  the  patterns  of  its  allegiances,  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  the  Waxhaws  was  very  much  a  product  of  the  home  front. 

Before  1780  local  interest  in  fighting  the  British  was  lukewarm  at  best,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  white  population  of  the  Waxhaws  seemed  to  be  in  near- universal 
sympathy  with  the  Americans.  When  lowcountry  Whigs  toured  the  backcountry 
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in  the  summer  of  1775  to  drum  up  support  for  the  Continental  Association  and 
to  counter  growing  pro-Tory  sentiment,  they  bypassed  the  Waxhaws.  Unlike  settle- 
ments in  the  Ninety-Six  district,  in  the  fork  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  and 
along  nearby  Little  Lynches  River,  there  was  no  Loyalist  leadership  in  the  Waxhaws 
and  only  scattered  grass-roots  support  for  the  British.  However,  the  near-absence  of 
loyalism  did  not  automatically  translate  into  zealous  radicalism.  Most  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Waxhaws  remained  quietly  at  home,  unengaged  if  not  neutral,  until  the 
British  brought  the  war  to  them.5 

There  were  several  exceptions,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  William  Rich- 
ardson Davie,  Archibald's  oldest  son  and  namesake  and  nephew  of  the  late  Presbyter- 
ian minister.  Davie  was  as  sharp  as  he  was  ambitious.  Unlike  most  of  his  neighbors, 
he  disdained  farming  and  left  the  Waxhaws  before  the  war,  acquiring  an  education,  a 
profession,  and  martial  honors  in  pursuit  of  a  public  career  that  eventually  landed 
him  in  the  North  Carolina  governor's  mansion.  In  1774  he  had  gone  off  to  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University),  funded  at  least  in  part  by  the  labor 
of  his  deceased  uncle's  slave  Joe.  Radicalized  during  the  heady  days  of  1776,  he  joined 
Washington  at  Elizabethtown  but  returned  shortly  thereafter  to  complete  his  studies. 
The  following  year  he  moved  to  Salisbury  to  study  law  but  was  once  again  drawn  into 
the  rebellion.  He  joined  the  militia  in  December  1777.  In  1779  he  persuaded  an 
acquaintance  in  Salisbury  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Within  a  month  Davie  had  as- 
sumed command  of  the  unit,  was  promoted  to  brigade  major,  and  was  stationed  near 
Charlestown  in  anticipation  of  a  British  invasion.  Wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Stono 
Ferry  in  June,  he  returned  to  Salisbury,  but  within  a  year  he  was  leading  a  guerrilla 
force  against  the  British  army  along  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  border.  Davie 
later  served  as  chief  commissary  officer  under  General  Nathanael  Greene  during  the 
Continental  Army's  southern  campaign.6 

There  were  also  a  handful  of  early  recruits  among  Waxhaw  farm  families.  Archi- 
bald McCorkle  and  Samuel  Dunlap  both  served  in  the  Snow  Campaign  of  1775, 
where  more  than  four  thousand  troops  under  Colonel  Richard  Richardson  trudged 
through  the  December  snow  to  put  down  Loyalists  in  the  country  between  the  Broad 
and  Saluda  rivers.  Robert  Crawford  served  as  captain  under  Richardson  in  1776  and 
fought  with  Davie  at  Stono  Ferry  in  1779.  James  Adams  and  Robert  Guthrie  took  part 
in  Andrew  Williamson's  three-month  scorched-earth  campaign  against  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  the  summer  of  1776. 7  Like  Davie,  however,  these  men  were  exceptions. 
Fewer  than  one-sixth  of  the  Waxhaw  men  who  took  part  in  the  war  and  whose  dates 
of  enlistment  can  be  determined  joined  before  the  British  launched  their  southern 
campaign  in  1779.  Although  enlistment  climbed  dramatically  in  1779,  only  one-third 
of  the  men  who  eventually  fought  in  the  war  joined  before  the  fall  of  Charlestown. 
In  other  words,  two  out  of  three  Waxhaw  soldiers  refused  to  serve  until  Cornwallis 
marched  into  the  upcountry  in  the  summer  of  1780,  when  enlistment  soared.8 

These  figures  suggest  that  before  the  summer  of  1780  most  of  the  people  in  the 
Waxhaws  were  either  neutral  or  Whig  sympathizers  who  nonetheless  hesitated  to  take 
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up  arms  against  the  British.  Developments  in  the  month  following  Tarleton's  victory 
bear  this  out.  In  early  June,  Lord  Francis  Rawdon-Hastings,  who  headed  Cornwallis's 
advance  guard,  met  with  a  local  committee  in  the  Waxhaws  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
surrender.  The  committee  declined  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans  and  asked 
to  be  placed  on  parole  as  bona  fide  neutrals,  supplying  the  British  with  cattle  as  a  sign 
of  good  faith.  For  his  part  Rawdon  promised  to  respect  their  neutrality,  permitted 
them  to  keep  their  weapons  to  defend  themselves  against  North  Carolina  militiamen 
and  their  Catawba  allies,  and  urged  refugees  to  return  to  their  farms.  He  wrote  Corn- 
wallis  on  June  1 1  that  he  believed  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  might  even  join  the 
British  if  other  settlements  were  to  take  the  lead.9 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Loyalists  were  terrorizing  the  neighboring  settlement 
on  Fishing  Creek,  where  they  burned  the  Presbyterian  church  along  with  the  home 
of  its  pastor,  John  Simpson.  Eleven  days  later  North  Carolina  forces  soundly  defeated 
the  Tory  militia  at  Ramsour's  Mill  and  scattered  Loyalist  refugees  along  the  border. 
This  combination  of  Loyalist  depredations  and  vulnerability  was  sure  to  push  the 
strongest  American  sympathizers  into  armed  resistance,  making  neutrality  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  sustain.  Cornwallis  went  one  step  further,  making  neutrality  virtually 
impossible.  Rightly  fearing  that  the  American  victory  would  encourage  the  Waxhaw 
neutrals  "to  temporize,"  he  ordered  them  to  either  take  up  arms  for  the  crown,  sur- 
render their  arms  and  horses,  or  face  execution.  In  essence,  the  British  forced  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Waxhaws  to  choose  sides.  Worse  yet  for  Rawdon,  many  of  the  Scots-Irish 
volunteers  he  had  stationed  at  the  Waxhaws,  instead  of  drawing  locals  into  the  Loy- 
alist camp  as  hoped,  began  to  desert  the  British  and  flee  to  the  American  lines.  Raw- 
don promised  severe  consequences  for  deserters  but  to  no  avail.  Within  a  week  of 
arriving  in  the  Waxhaws  he  was  petitioning  Cornwallis  for  a  body  of  regulars  to  safe- 
guard the  Waxhaw  wheat  crop  and  laying  plans  to  place  Loyalist  farmers  on  rebel 
plantations.  By  July  7  he  was  complaining  that  rigid  British  measures  regarding  parole 
and  neutrality  had  alienated  inhabitants  all  along  the  frontier.10 

Why  the  sudden  about-face?  The  sources  leave  much  room  for  conjecture.  Sub- 
dued but  not  broken,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  may  well  have  been  playing  Raw- 
don until  given  an  opportunity  "to  temporize,"  as  Cornwallis  suspected.  Perhaps  they 
were  genuinely  compelled  by  the  Loyalist  raid  on  Fishing  Creek,  which  targeted  their 
central  institution  and  the  symbolic  center  of  upcountry  resistance,  the  Presbyterian 
meetinghouse.  In  all  likelihood,  however,  the  men  who  negotiated  the  truce  with 
Rawdon  were  concerned  most  about  their  neighbors  and  the  long-term  social  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  The  British  would  come  and  go,  but  when  the  war  was  over 
the  people  of  Waxhaws  still  had  to  live  with  and  depend  on  one  another.  Although 
willing  to  remain  neutral  against  powerful  families  such  as  the  Dunlaps  and  Craw- 
fords,  they  would  not  oppose  them.  It  was  better  to  fight  the  British  than  go  to  war 
against  their  neighbors — a  prospect  more  fearful  by  far  than  resisting  an  increasingly 
unfriendly  but  decidedly  temporary  occupying  army.  Or  so  the  men  who  flooded 
into  the  American  camp  in  the  summer  of  1780  must  have  reasoned,  driven  as  they 
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were  not  by  strongly  pro-American  or  anti-British  sentiment  but  by  the  power  of 
these  local  relationships,  by  loyalty  to,  and  fear  of,  their  neighbors. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  war  not  only  came  late  to  the  Waxhaws;  it  also  had  distinct 
social  patterns.  Part  of  what  distinguished  eager  from  reluctant  revolutionaries  was 
their  length  of  residency  in  America.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  thirty- four  men  who 
enlisted  prior  to  1780  were  among  the  first  wave  of  settlers,  arriving  in  or  before  1765 
(overall,  immigrants  made  up  only  two-thirds  of  the  American  forces).  Many  of  these 
early  enlistees  were  native  born.  Dunlap  and  McCorkle  were  both  born  in  the  Wax- 
haws,  along  with  John  Ramsey,  William  Hood,  George  White,  and  William  Barkley, 
all  of  whom  enlisted  before  1780.  Robert  White,  who  served  alongside  Dunlap  and 
McCorkle  during  the  Snow  Campaign,  was  born  in  Ireland  but  belonged  to  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  community. 

By  contrast,  recent  immigrants  dominate  the  ranks  of  late  enlistees,  while  the 
proportion  of  early  settlers  declined  after  1780.  Three  out  of  four  recent  immigrants 
who  enlisted  did  so  after  1780  (see  table  4.1).  John  McMurry  was  typical.  Born  in  Ire- 
land in  1750,  McMurry  immigrated  to  the  Waxhaws  shortly  before  the  war.  He 
enlisted  in  1780  and  served  under  James  Craig  and  Robert  Montgomery,  his  neigh- 
bors on  Cane  Creek,  seeing  action  in  local  skirmishes  at  Hanging  Rock,  Camden,  and 
Rocky  Mount  as  well  as  more  distant  battles  at  Edisto  and  Eutaw  Springs.  Like 
McMurry,  most  recent  immigrants  were  more  reluctant  than  early  settlers  to  join  the 
war  effort,  doing  so  only  after  the  British  invaded  the  backcountry  and  forced  them 
to  choose  sides.11 

Table  4.1:  Comparison  of  time  of  enlistment  with  length  of  residency 
in  the  Waxhaws 

Date  of  arrival        Enlisted  before  1780  Enlisted  1780-81 

Number       Percent  Number  Percent 

By  1765  26  76  36  63 

After  1765  8  24  21  37 


Recent  arrivals  were  also  more  likely  to  live  in  the  upper  or  eastern  part  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  enlistment  patterns  reflect  this  neighborhood  formation  (see  table  4.2).  In 
general,  most  enlistees  were  from  the  lower  or  western  part  of  the  settlement  (near- 
est the  Catawba  River),  which  is  not  surprising  since  this  was  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  community.12  However,  the  significance  of  these  neighborhood 
patterns  lies  in  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  and  percent  of  upper-settlement 
enlistees  after  1780.  The  number  of  upper-settlement  enlistees  doubled  after  the 
British  invasion,  while  the  number  of  lower-settlement  enlistees  grew  by  just  over 
half.  Further,  the  proportion  of  all  enlistees  who  were  upper  settlers  increased  from 
one  fourth  to  more  than  one  third  after  1780.  American  soldiers  from  the  upper  settle- 
ment remained  fewer  as  a  rule,  which  is  consistent  with  the  overall  distribution  of  the 
Waxhaw  population,  but  they  joined  the  war  effort  late  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
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lower  settlers.  In  fact,  the  number  of  upper-settlement  enlistees  actually  surpassed 
lower-settlement  enlistees  for  the  first  time  in  1781.  The  pattern  is  even  more  strik- 
ing when  length  and  place  of  residency  are  combined:  78  percent  of  upper  settlers  who 
arrived  after  1765  enlisted  late. 

Table  4.2:  Comparison  of  time  of  enlistment  with  place  of  residence 
in  the  Waxhaws 


Neighborhood 

Enlisted  b 

EFORE  1780 

Enlisted  1780-81 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Lower  settlement 

23 

68 

35 

61 

Upper  settlement 

9 

26 

21 

37 

Indeterminate 

2 

6 

1 

2 

Recent  immigrants  and  blackjack  farmers  were  not  only  more  reluctant  to  join 
the  Americans  than  their  more  established  neighbors  to  the  west,  they  were  much 
more  likely  to  join  the  British.  Of  the  eleven  probable  Loyalists  in  the  Waxhaws  whose 
neighborhoods  are  identifiable,  nine  were  from  the  upper  and  only  two  from  the 
lower  settlement.13  Most  of  these  men  lived  along  Bear  Creek,  a  branch  of  upper  Cane 
Creek,  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  most  prominent  upper  settlement  Loyalist  was 
James  Johnston,  who  immigrated  in  1762,  took  out  land  on  Camp  and  Bear  creeks, 
and  later  served  as  captain  in  Robert  English's  Loyalist  regiment.  Others,  such  as 
James  Baker  and  James  Blackman,  probably  had  roots  in  the  Lynches  River  commu- 
nity on  the  other  side  of  the  district,  a  Tory  stronghold,  and  had  pushed  into  the 
fringes  of  the  Waxhaws  before  the  war.  As  for  the  two  Loyalists  who  lived  in  the  lower 
settlement:  both  were  recent  immigrants,  along  with  four  of  the  others.  In  short,  the 
handful  of  Loyalists  in  the  Waxhaws  either  lived  in  the  upper  settlement  or  arrived 
late,  and  more  than  half  did  both.  All  the  Waxhaw  Loyalists  enlisted  in  1780  or  1781. 14 

Since  David  Ramsay's  1785  polemical  study  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina, 
historians  have  argued  that  loyalism  was  largely  determined  by  length  of  residency — 
the  most  prominent  among  a  host  of  social  and  cultural  factors — but  they  have  failed 
to  adequately  explain  this  correlation.  More-recent  historians  have  turned  an  eye  to 
the  social  dimensions  of  allegiance.  Some  have  argued  that  the  rank  and  file  were 
cowed  into  line  by  local  leading  men,  others  that  Loyalists  were  marginalized  in  their 
communities  or  that  Whig-Loyalist  conflict  grew  out  of  long-standing  factional  ten- 
sions between  neighbors.  The  experience  of  the  Waxhaws  suggests  that  each  of  these 
positions  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  To  be  sure,  allegiance  was  informed  primarily  by 
time  of  arrival.  Yet  underlying  this  familiar  pattern  is  a  much  more  complex  story,  one 
in  which  newcomers  were  marginalized,  and  otherwise  minor  differences  of  ethnicity, 
religion,  and  class  fueled  neighborhood  tensions  that  surfaced  during  the  Revolution. 
This  local  analysis  suggests  that  newcomers'  reluctance  to  join  the  independence 
movement  was  driven  by  local  social  dynamics,  in  particular  by  the  failure  of  estab- 
lished settlers  to  integrate  effectively  recent  arrivals  into  their  communities.  Length 
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of  residency,  marginalization,  factionalism,  and  intimidating  neighbors  were  there- 
fore interrelated.  Together  they  paint  a  fuller  portrait  of  the  localized,  social  sources 
of  allegiance.15 

Class  and  kinship  account  for  much  of  what  lay  behind  these  patterns  of  alle- 
giance. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  clear  correlation  between  wealth  (as  determined  by 
landholdings)  and  time  of  enlistment.  Although  many  soldiers  were  too  young  to 
head  their  own  households,  the  landholdings  of  their  families  give  some  indication 
of  wealth.16  As  table  4.3  shows,  the  families  of  late  enlistees  owned  only  about  65  per- 
cent as  much  land  as  the  families  of  early  enlistees,  while  the  families  of  Loyalists 
owned  less  than  half  as  much.  Further,  the  families  that  immigrated  in  the  late  1760s 
and  early  1770s  were  generally  poor,  driven  from  northern  Ireland  by  rack-renting 
landlords  and  a  depressed  linen  industry  and  immigrating  directly  to  South  Carolina. 
Their  grants  were  smaller  and  their  lands  poorer  than  those  of  the  earlier  arrivals, 
who  settled  in  the  river  and  creek  bottomlands  to  the  west.  Immigrating  directly 
through  Charlestown,  the  late  arrivals  had  kinship  links  with  the  core  community  that 
were  more  tenuous  than  those  of  earlier  settlers,  who  had  migrated  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia.  Lacking  the  near-automatic  connections  that  kinship  afforded  and 
further  separated  by  class  and  geographic  distance,  the  people  of  the  upper  settle- 
ment were  not  readily  integrated  into  the  established  community.  This  is  corroborated 
by  events  immediately  after  the  war,  which  revealed  deep  divisions  over  the  location 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  divisions  that  were  doubtlessly  present  before  and  during 
the  war  and  probably  contributed  to  the  church's  prolonged  (seven-year)  search  for  a 
suitable  replacement  for  William  Richardson.  In  short,  recent  settlers  were  shunted  to 
the  geographic,  social,  and  political  periphery  of  the  community.  Class-  and  kin-based 
neighborhoods  account  for  the  peculiar  patterns  of  allegiance  in  the  Waxhaws.17 

Table  4.3:  Average  family  landholdings  of  enlistees,  1780 

Enlistment             Average  acreage  Percent  of  acreage  of 

owned,  i78o  early  enlistees 

Before  1780                             717  100 

1780-1781                       470-533  65-75 

Loyalist                                  336  47 

Of  course,  there  were  also  reluctant  revolutionaries  in  the  lower  settlement,  but 
these  too  fall  into  familiar  patterns.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  lower  settlers  who 
were  recent  immigrants  enlisted  after  1780,  and  the  only  two  lower-settlement  Loy- 
alists were  also  recent  immigrants.  One  of  these  was  George  Grier,  who  had  been 
sued  twice  by  Robert  Crawford  in  the  mid- 1770s.  Crawford  also  sued  Grier's  step- 
father twice  and  his  mother  once.  A  thoroughgoing  Whig,  Crawford  served  as  cap- 
tain under  Richard  Richardson  in  1776,  fought  with  Davie  at  Stono  Ferry  in  1779,  and 
was  promoted  to  major  and  subsequently  captured  at  the  fall  of  Charlestown  in  1780. 
Paroled  by  the  British,  he  immediately  joined  Thomas  Sumter's  partisan  regiment, 
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where  he  served  until  Sumter's  defeat  at  Fishing  Creek  in  August  1780. 18  Grier  no 
doubt  had  little  interest  in  taking  sides  with  his  old  nemesis.  Further,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  also  engaged  in  suits  with  John  Thompson  and  John  Latta,  who  would  later 
become  a  Presbyterian  church  elder.  Apparently  Grier  had  few  friends  among  his 
neighbors.  Not  surprisingly,  he  joined  the  Loyalist  regiment  in  1781.  Not  long  after 
the  war  his  250-acre  estate  was  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  sold  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  eight 
shillings  sterling  to  James  Dunlap.19 

The  most  prominent  and  enigmatic  Loyalist  in  the  Waxhaws,  however,  was  Daniel 
Harper.  Harper  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1767,  at  age  twenty- two,  with  his  par- 
ents and  six  siblings.  Although  most  of  the  Harpers  did  not  own  land  until  after  the 
war,  some  settled  among  other  recent  immigrants  along  Bear  and  Gills  creeks.  Oth- 
ers, including  Daniel,  settled  in  the  lower  settlement  along  the  Catawba  River.  Some- 
time before  the  war  he  married  Sarah  Dickey  Cantzon,  widow  of  Dr.  John  Cantzon, 
who  had  left  a  large  estate  at  his  death,  including  a  dozen  slaves  who  would  have 
fallen  at  least  in  part  to  Sarah.  Like  his  wife's  first  husband,  Daniel  Harper  was  a 
physician  and  would  have  depended  on  the  patronage  of  his  Whig  neighbors.  It  is  all 
the  more  surprising,  then,  that  he  joined  the  British  army  when  it  invaded  the  Wax- 
haws  in  1780.  In  his  absence  the  American  forces  used  his  plantation  as  their  local 
base  of  operations  and  "robbed  and  Plundered  ...  all  his  Property."  By  1781  he  was 
in  Charlestown,  and  soon  thereafter  he  was  on  a  ship  back  to  Ireland  with  other  Loy- 
alist refugees.  In  1783  he  filed  a  claim  for  2,410  pounds  sterling  lost  to  the  Americans 
during  the  war,  including  two  tracts  totaling  650  acres,  two  houses  and  offices,  thirty 
cattle,  and  eight  slaves.  The  Loyalist  Claims  Commission  awarded  him  20  pounds 
sterling,  and  he  soon  gave  up  his  practice  in  Balleymone  and  returned  to  South  Caro- 
lina. At  his  death  in  1791  he  was  residing  in  Chester  County,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Catawba  River  opposite  the  Waxhaws,  and  had  begun  rebuilding  his  estate.  His  assets 
included  two  slaves,  a  silver  watch,  and  300  pounds  sterling.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Waxhaw  Presbyterian  churchyard.20 

Although  neighborhood  and  length  of  residency  largely  explain  the  degree  and 
patterns  of  allegiance  in  the  Waxhaws,  the  cases  of  Daniel  Harper  and  George  Grier 
show  that  complex  and  often  personal  issues  stood  behind  the  act  of  choosing  sides. 
For  people  such  as  James  Blackman  and  Andrew  Walker,  who  lived  in  the  blackjack 
section  among  other  reluctant  revolutionaries  and  Tory  sympathizers,  joining  the 
Loyalist  forces  was  a  significant  but  logical  step.  Though  Waxhaw  Loyalists  were 
essentially  leaderless,  the  Tories  of  the  blackjack  district  could  at  least  count  on  the 
ambivalence,  if  not  the  outright  sympathy,  of  their  neighbors  and  kin.  For  people 
such  as  George  Grier,  who  had  already  alienated  his  neighbors  and  developed  deep 
antipathy  toward  local  Whig  leaders,  taking  up  arms  against  the  Americans  was  like- 
wise the  logical  conclusion  to  an  already  embattled  relationship.  But  for  recent  immi- 
grants living  in  the  lower  settlement,  such  as  Daniel  Harper,  who  had  neither  Loyalist 
neighbors  nor  Whig  enemies,  the  choice  to  enlist  with,  the  British  or  at  least  defer  join- 
ing the  Americans  may  well  have  been  based  on  principle.  Why  else  would  Harper 
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alienate  his  neighbors,  jeopardize  his  practice,  and  risk  losing  his  estate  to  plunderers 
and  forfeiture?  Unable  to  shield  himself  behind  a  prominent  local  Loyalist  leader, 
Harper's  stand  for  the  British  took  tremendous  courage.  For  risking  his  life,  family, 
practice,  and  property,  the  British  rewarded  him  with  20  pounds — an  act  wholly  con- 
sistent with  their  treatment  of  southern  Loyalists  generally,  explaining  in  part  why 
they  ultimately  lost  the  southern  campaign.21 

The  violence  and  destructiveness  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Carolina 
piedmont  has  been  well  documented.  Between  1780  and  1782  the  people  of  the  up- 
country  fought  British  and  American  regulars  as  well  as  each  other  in  a  bloody  inland 
civil  war,  exchanging  atrocities  and  leaving  one  another  embittered  and  exhausted. 
The  war  divided  communities,  destroyed  plantations  and  towns,  scattered  refugees 
across  the  piedmont,  carried  off  surplus  grain  and  livestock,  and  left  populations  vul- 
nerable to  hunger  and  disease.22  We  know  much  less,  however,  about  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  individual  communities.  On  the  one  hand  the  experience  of  the  Waxhaws 
underscores  the  uncivil-war  thesis,  showing  that  the  war  was  not  only  violent  and 
divisive  but  also  prolonged  and,  in  its  immediate  impact,  devastating.  On  the  other 
hand  this  local  perspective  sheds  light  on  the  social  consequences  of  the  war.  In  the 
Waxhaws  the  Revolutionary  War  did  little  to  alter  the  patterns  of  association  that  had 
developed  in  the  late  colonial  years;  despite  all  its  disorder  and  disruption,  the  war 
left  the  existing  social  structure  intact  and  to  some  degree  even  reinforced  it. 

The  war  in  the  Waxhaws  had  three  distinct  stages,  each  more  destructive  than  the 
one  before.  In  the  critical  weeks  following  Buford's  defeat,  the  British  army  estab- 
lished the  terms  of  allegiance.  Volunteers  poured  into  the  American  camp,  and  area 
militia  joined  with  Catawba  Indians  and  a  handful  of  Continental  regulars  to  wage 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  advancing  British  army.  In  mid-August,  however,  Conti- 
nental forces  under  General  Horatio  Gates  were  routed  by  Cornwallis  at  Camden, 
inaugurating  a  period  of  forced  submission  under  an  unfriendly  occupying  army. 
American  guerrillas  nipped  at  the  heels  of  the  British  army  in  the  weeks  after  Cam- 
den, but  armed  resistance  on  the  home  front  largely  ceased  until  Cornwallis  pushed 
north  in  early  1781,  leaving  South  Carolina  poorly  defended  by  Rawdon's  regular 
forces  and  Loyalist  militia.  Cornwallis's  withdrawal  led  to  a  period  of  renewed  guer- 
rilla activity,  escalating  violence,  civil  war,  and  war  weariness.  By  the  time  Nathanael 
Greene  marched  the  Continental  army  through  the  upcountry  and  drove  back  the 
British  in  mid- 1781,  the  Waxhaws  had  become  a  burned-over  district  of  abandoned 
fields  and  languishing  farms.  During  the  last  months  of  the  war  it  would  serve  as  a 
prison  camp  for  British  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  weeks  following  Rawdon's  June  1780  proclamation,  the  Waxhaws  was 
occupied  by  a  motley  assortment  of  American  forces.  Cornwallis  was  gathering  his 
army  in  Camden,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  Waxhaw  Creek,  and  had  established  gar- 
risons at  Hanging  Rock  and  Rocky  Mount  on  each  side  of  the  Catawba  River,  mid- 
way between  Camden  and  the  Carolina  border.  William  Richardson  Davie  positioned 
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his  troops,  a  combination  of  trained  cavalry  and  local  volunteers,  on  the  north  side  of 
Waxhaw  Creek.  In  mid- July  he  was  reinforced  by  South  Carolina  Continental  troops 
under  Robert  Crawford,  a  band  of  Catawba  Indians  under  General  New  River,  and  a 
body  of  militia  from  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina.  Thomas  Sumter's  guer- 
rilla forces  joined  them  briefly  on  July  1 7  before  returning  to  their  camp  on  Fishing 
Creek.  By  occupying  the  Waxhaws,  Davie  hoped  "to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forag- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  State  adjacent,"as  he  later  recalled,  "and  check  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Loyalists  who  infested  that  part  of  the  Country."  Although  six  weeks 
earlier  Rawdon  had  found  the  area  "poor  in  itself,  and  much  drained,"  the  summer 
crops  had  now  come  in,  and  Loyalist  foraging  parties  were  penetrating  the  Wax- 
haws,  keeping  the  British  army  stocked  with  fresh  supplies  and  skirmishing  almost 
daily  with  guerrillas.  The  American  forces  stationed  in  the  Waxhaws  eventually  drove 
foragers  back  into  the  British  line  and  forced  Cornwallis  to  supply  the  garrison  at 
Hanging  Rock  from  Camden.  Feeding  these  American  troops,  however,  continued 
to  drain  the  local  food  supply,  which  was  already  partially  depleted  because  soaring 
enlistments  had  left  fewer  hands  to  work  the  fields.23 

Encouraged  by  their  success  against  British  foragers,  Davie,  Sumter,  and  three 
other  guerrilla  commanders  met  in  the  Waxhaws  on  July  30  to  plot  successive  attacks 
on  the  two  British  garrisons.  Sumter  was  repulsed  at  Rocky  Mount  three  days  later 
and  subsequently  crossed  the  river  into  the  Waxhaws  to  join  Davie's  assault  on  Hang- 
ing Rock.  On  August  6  the  combined  American  forces  launched  a  successful  raid 
against  the  garrison,  capturing  arms  and  supplies  but  failing  to  take  the  post.  Sumter 
fell  back  to  the  Waxhaws  and  foraged  extensively  for  more  than  a  week  before  an  ad- 
vancing Gates  ordered  him  to  cross  the  river  to  intercept  British  reinforcements  mov- 
ing toward  Camden.  Gates  did  not  move  down  the  Catawba  valley  but  approached 
Camden  from  the  east  instead,  crossing  the  Pee  Dee  River  and  dragging  his  exhausted 
army  through  the  barren  sand  hills.  By  the  time  it  reached  Camden  his  army  was 
primed  for  defeat.  Trounced  by  the  British,  Gates  retreated  north  along  the  Wagon 
Road  through  the  Waxhaws.  Within  hours  Sumter  was  surprised  and  routed  by  Tar- 
leton  at  Fishing  Creek,  losing  many  of  his  men  and  all  his  arms  and  supplies.24 

This  first  period  of  intense  guerrilla  warfare  came  to  a  close  with  Gates's  defeat. 
The  "continual  devastation  and  warfare"  of  the  summer  of  1780  had,  according  to 
Davie,  stripped  the  Waxhaws  of  much  of  its  food  supply.  The  "many  rich  farms"  that 
had  supported  two  armies  for  three  months  were  now  "neglected  and  destroyed,  and 
many  of  the  plantations  mtirely  deserted."  Sumter's  defeat  at  Fishing  Creek  "was 
marked  with  the  capture  and  slaughter  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  popu- 
lous settlement;  so  that  an  army  could  not  be  supported  there  without  foraging  to  a 
considerable  distance."  Indeed,  Sumter  had  lost  1 50  men  killed  or  wounded  at  Fish- 
ing Creek,  with  another  300  or  more  captured.  Charles  Miller  of  Waxhaw  Creek  was 
left  for  dead  at  Sumter's  defeat;  he  later  reenlisted  under  Sumter  and  survived  the  war. 
Most  of  Sumter's  men  escaped,  including  Robert  Crawford,  whose  family  abandoned 
its  farm  and  fled  to  Charlotte  as  Cornwallis  advanced,  along  with  the  family  of  young 
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Andrew  Jackson.  They  had  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  the  wake  of  Camden,  Corn- 
wallis  had  ordered  extremely  punitive  measures  for  the  rebels,  giving  their  property 
to  Loyalists,  imprisoning  captives,  and  threatening  to  hang  every  militiaman  who 
defected  from  the  British  to  the  American  army.25 

The  British  occupation  of  the  Waxhaws  climaxed  on  September  8,  when  Corn- 
wallis  moved  his  army  from  Camden  to  the  Waxhaws,  establishing  his  camp  on  Wax- 
haw  Creek  and  making  Robert  Crawford's  home  his  headquarters.  The  American 
guerrilla  forces  were  now  scattered,  and  Gates's  army  was  reassembling  far  to  the  north 
in  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  leaving  only  Davie  and  seventy  cavalry  in  the  bor- 
der country,  camped  some  twenty-five  miles  above  the  Waxhaws.  Although  Davie 
maintained  that  "an  army  could  not  be  supported"  in  the  Waxhaws,  Cornwallis  found 
otherwise.  Forage  and  provisions  were  plentiful,  he  reported,  and  the  wheat  crop 
was  sufficient  to  keep  his  men  busy  harvesting  and  processing  grain  for  some  two 
weeks.26 

In  the  meantime  Davie  was  determined  to  disrupt  the  Loyalist  foraging  parties 
camped  on  Cornwallis's  right  flank,  which  were  spreading  havoc  and  destruction  as 
the  army  pushed  north.  On  September  20  Davie  took  150  men  and  surprised  400 
Loyalists  camped  at  James  Walkup's  plantation  north  of  Waxhaw  Creek.  Walkup,  who 
served  as  captain  under  Davie,  had  planted  corn  "to  the  very  door"  of  his  house,  pro- 
viding cover  for  Davie's  advancing  infantry.  In  the  ensuing  exchange  the  Loyalists 
were  "completely  surprised [,]  had  no  time  to  form  and  crowded  in  great  disorder  to 
the  other  end  of  the  lane  when  a  well  reserved  fire  from  the  riflemen  drove  them  back 
upon  the  cavalry  and  Infantry  who  were  now  drawn  up  at  the  Houses,  &  by  whom 
they  were  instantly  attacked;  thus  pushed  vigorously  on  all  sides  [,]  they  fluctuated 
some  moments  under  the  impressions  of  terror  &  dismay  and  then  bore  down  the 
fences,  and  fled  in  full  speed."  The  British  lost  15  dead  and  40  wounded,  along  with 
96  horses  and  120  stands  of  arms.  In  retaliation  Tarleton  ordered  Walkup's  house, 
barns,  and  fences  burned.27 

By  the  time  Cornwallis  pressed  north  toward  Charlotte  at  the  end  of  September, 
the  British  army  had  exhausted  the  local  food  supply.  "Flour,  cattle,  and  forage  were 
collected  with  difficulty  by  the  main  army,"  according  to  Tarleton,  "the  depredations 
having  made  a  desert  of  the  country."  Cornwallis  was  forced  to  divide  his  army  and 
send  Tarleton  across  the  Catawba  River  to  forage  along  Fishing  Creek.  Just  three  weeks 
later  Cornwallis  returned  by  much  the  same  route,  retreating  from  Charlotte  in  the 
wake  of  the  British  defeat  at  King's  Mountain.  Although  slowed  by  bad  roads  and  foul 
weather,  he  did  not  stop  in  the  Waxhaws  but  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Land's  Ford  and 
moved  his  army  southwest  to  Winnsborough  (now  Winnsboro),  where  he  would 
remain  through  mid-January.28 

The  depredations  that  had  "made  a  desert  of  the  country"  did  not  end  with  Corn- 
wallis's withdrawal  nor  with  his  retreat  to  Winnsborough.  Guerrilla  forces  moved 
immediately  into  the  void  left  by  the  British  army  and  for  the  next  three  months  sat 
out  the  winter,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  Loyalist  militia.  As  with  the  southern 
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army  in  general,  the  winter  of  1780  was  a  starving  time  in  the  Waxhaws.  The  country 
"has  been  ravaged  and  plundered  by  both  Friends  and  Enemies,"  wrote  Nathanael 
Greene  on  assuming  command  of  the  southern  army  in  Charlotte  in  early  December. 
"I  am  really  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  to  subsist  the  few  troops  we  have"  without 
"moving  to  the  provisions."  Davie  foraged  extensively  in  mid-November  but  could 
gather  only  a  modicum  of  provisions  from  disaffected  families.  By  and  large  the  for- 
age in  the  Waxhaws  was  "not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Refugee  families,"  he  later 
recalled.  The  hundreds  of  troops  scattered  from  Twelve  Mile  Creek  to  Cane  Creek 
were  "much  distressed  for  Corn  and  Forage,"  Rawdon  reported.  "They  have  stripped 
the  whole  Country  near  them,  and  [General  William]  Smallwood  now  draws  his  Corn 
from  Great  Lynches'  Creek,  fifteen  miles  from  his  Camp."  Not  surprisingly,  nearly  all 
the  skirmishes  during  this  period  were  rooted  in  the  contest  for  supplies.  In  early 
November  Smallwood  had  dispatched  the  light  infantry  to  disperse  four  hundred 
Loyalist  foragers  south  of  the  Waxhaws  in  Hanging  Rock.  Later  that  month  he  sent 
two  companies  to  Cane  Creek  to  cut  off  Loyalist  raiders  who  planned  to  intercept  a 
convoy  of  pork  and  corn.  The  raiders  escaped,  but  120  British  troops  covering  their 
retreat  were  captured.  Neither  army  found  the  pork  and  corn.29  Whatever  had  com- 
pelled British  and  American  soldiers  to  join  the  battle  in  May  and  June,  by  Decem- 
ber the  war  in  the  Waxhaws  had  devolved  into  a  contest  over  food. 

In  mid-January  Cornwallis,  stung  by  Tarleton's  defeat  at  Cowpens,  began  his  long 
march  to  Yorktown,  moving  north  along  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba  River  in  pur- 
suit of  Greene  and  Daniel  Morgan.  With  the  main  British  column  on  the  march,  the 
South  Carolina  upcountry  entered  a  period  of  renewed  guerrilla  warfare,  continued 
deprivation,  increased  plundering,  and  waning  interest  in  the  American  effort.  Three 
events  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  home  front  in  the  year  following  Cornwallis's  with- 
drawal: Sumter's  aborted  foray  on  British  supply  lines  on  the  Santee  River  and  his 
subsequent  difficulty  in  raising  the  militia;  the  Loyalist  raid  on  the  heart  of  the  set- 
tlement in  April;  and  the  plundering  of  British  officers  imprisoned  at  the  Waxhaw 
POW  camp  in  early  1782. 

As  early  as  December,  Greene  had  noted  that  the  people  of  the  piedmont  were, 
"notwithstanding  their  danger,  very  intent  upon  their  own  private  affairs"  and  would 
not  easily  "be  animated  into  great  exertions."  By  February  their  private  affairs  were 
even  more  pressing,  animated  as  they  were  by  their  obligations  to  plant  corn,  but 
Thomas  Sumter  nonetheless  managed  to  muster  280  men  in  the  Waxhaws  for  a  pro- 
posed raid  on  British  supplies.  Cornwallis  had  left  some  eight  thousand  troops  occu- 
pying South  Carolina  in  his  absence,  with  Rawdon's  post  at  Camden  at  their  strategic 
center.  These  posts  were  not  vulnerable  to  direct  attacks  from  the  small  guerrilla 
forces  under  Sumter,  but  if  the  Americans  could  cut  Rawdon's  supply  line,  so  Sum- 
ter reasoned,  they  might  force  him  to  retreat.  In  mid-February  Sumter  thus  ap- 
pealed to  the  upcountry  militia  for  a  quick  strike  at  British  stores  on  the  Congaree 
River  followed  by  a  foray  down  the  Santee,  where  he  hoped  to  rendezvous  with  Fran- 
cis Marion  and  seize  British  supplies  moving  north.  For  the  280  men  who  marched 
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downcountry  on  February  16,  however,  the  mission  was  a  series  of  grim  disappoint- 
ments. Forced  by  Rawdon  to  abandon  their  siege  of  the  Congaree  stores,  they  cap- 
tured and  then  lost  twenty  wagons  of  British  supplies  on  the  Santee,  and  failed  to  link 
up  with  Marion.  Ten  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded  when  Loyalists  on  Lynches  Creek 
tried  to  block  their  retreat.  Sumter  was  forced  to  bring  his  family  to  the  Waxhaws  as 
refugees.  Fewer  than  two  months  later  he  reported  inconceivable  difficulties  in  rais- 
ing the  militia,  despite  Greene's  return  to  the  state  and  the  hopeful  prospects  for  an 
American  reconquest  of  South  Carolina.30 

That  the  Waxhaws  was  a  safe  haven  for  Sumter  and  his  troops  ironically  made  it 
vulnerable  to  British  incursions,  especially  as  the  war,  with  its  mounting  bitterness 
and  unremitting  hardship,  dragged  on.  On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  April  10,  a  company 
of  150  Loyalists  under  Colonel  John  Coffin  marched  "with  Great  precipitation"  into 
the  heart  of  the  Waxhaws,  where  they  burned  the  Presbyterian  meetinghouse  along 
with  "Some  other  houses  Barns  etc."  Over  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  continued 
to  pillage,  burn,  and  generally  terrorize  the  settlement.  "They  have  Kild  Wound  [ed] 
&  Taken  Several  persons,"  Sumter  reported  to  Greene,  "carried  off  all  Kinds  of  horses, 
[and]  plundered  the  Settlement  of  as  much  as  they  Could  Carry"  before  they  "began 
to  Retreat  on  Wednesday  Night."  The  raiders  returned  safely  to  Camden  before  the 
militia  could  overtake  them,  leaving  fourteen  Americans  dead  and  capturing  "a  few, 
without  any  loss."  Among  those  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Camden  were  brothers 
Robert  and  Andrew  Jackson,  both  of  whom  contracted  smallpox  while  their  mother 
arranged  a  prisoner  exchange.  Andrew  recovered  slowly  in  the  weeks  that  followed; 
his  brother  Robert  died  soon  after  his  release.31 

The  Americans,  too,  could  play  at  the  plundering  game.  Though  Governor  John 
Rutledge  appointed  a  sheriff  for  Camden  district  to  suppress  plundering  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1781,  five  months  later  Archibald  McCorkle,  a  six-year  veteran  of  the  south- 
ern campaign,  led  a  raid  on  a  group  of  British  officers  imprisoned  in  the  Waxhaws. 
Having  already  endured  "many  insults  and  numberless  threats"  from  the  inhabitants, 
the  officers  were  attacked  one  night  in  early  January  1782  by  "a  party  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  Disguised"  with  "their  heads  tied  up,  faces  painted  Black  and  red,  and  wraped 
up  in  Blankets."  Armed  with  "rifles,  Swords  and  Pistols,"  the  assailants  "burst  open  the 
door  of  our  Quarters,  with  presented  Arms  threatening  our  Lives  forced  us  into  a 
small  Out-house  where  they  had  secured  our  Servants,  and  kept  us  Confined  until 
they  plundered  the  House  of  every  individual  Article."  The  raiders  even  took  the  offi- 
cers' clothes,  shoes,  and  handkerchiefs.  While  the  victims  petitioned  Greene  for  trans- 
fer to  a  "more  civilized  part  of  the  Country,"  the  prison  commandant,  John  Galbraith, 
worried  that  he  would  not  be  "able  to  maintain  the  Post"  if  McCorkle  could  not  be 
brought  to  justice  swiftly  and  such  plundering  stopped.  Galbraith  managed  to  appre- 
hend McCorkle's  brother  Owen,  although  several  other  suspects  threatened  to  kill 
him  "for  dareing  to  suspect  them  yet  they  were  the  people  who  had  robed  Two  Hes- 
sian Deserters  on  the  High  Way  Some  time  ago."  Although  Greene  viewed  McCorkle's 
action  as  "an  outrage  of  the  rights  of  humanity"  deserving  "the  severest  chastisement," 
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Archibald  managed  to  elude  capture  and  probably  sold  his  plunder  upcountry.  He 
later  filed  a  claim  against  the  state  for  war-related  losses  and  applied  for  a  Revolu- 
tionary War  pension  in  his  old  age.32 

The  angry  fires  that  destroyed  Waxhaw  church,  the  plundering  of  captives,  the 
robbing  of  deserters,  all  suggest  that  the  war  itself,  if  not  the  society  that  underpinned 
it,  was  coming  unraveled.  There  was  a  growing  weariness,  perhaps  even  disillusion- 
ment, in  the  farmer-soldiers  who  stubbornly  resisted  Sumter's  pleas  for  one  more 
campaign.  In  fact,  in  its  final  year  the  war  in  the  Waxhaws  became  strangely  invo- 
luted. This  is  evident  in  the  disorderly  North  Carolina  militia  unit  that  rendezvoused 
in  the  Waxhaws  in  August  1781;  the  unit  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  former  Loy- 
alists who  had  defected  to  the  American  army.  It  is  evident  as  well  in  the  changing 
sentiment,  if  not  the  shifting  allegiance,  of  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws.  According  to 
an  American  commissary  officer  in  the  summer  of  1781,  Waxhaw  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  disaffected.33  The  British  officers  who  endured  "many  insults  and  numberless 
threats"  might  disagree,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  much  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
in  the  Waxhaws  for  the  Americans  had  evaporated,  owing  in  part  perhaps  to  Sumter's 
aborted  Santee  raid,  in  part  to  the  inability  of  the  American  militia  to  shield  the  com- 
munity from  Loyalist  raiders,  and  in  part  no  doubt  to  hunger,  grief,  and  the  desire  for 
a  return  to  normalcy.  The  war,  with  its  occupying  armies,  its  economic  drain,  and  its 
senseless  destruction,  had  worn  down  and  destabilized  the  community,  turning  yeo- 
men into  highwaymen  and  plunderers,  Loyalists  into  rebels,  and  one-time  soldiers 
into  unyielding  farmers  determined  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  "notwithstand- 
ing their  danger." 

In  his  old  age  Nathan  Barr  remembered  the  war  as  a  painful  and  inglorious  episode 
that  changed  his  life  forever.  In  1779  Barr  had  served  under  his  neighbor,  Robert 
Montgomery,  but  his  service  was  cut  short  when  he  contracted  smallpox  early  in  the 
southern  campaign.  When  the  British  pressed  into  the  interior  in  1780,  he  recalled, 
"all  his  Property  of  every  Description  [was]  taken  and  destroyed."  The  war  had 
"reduced  him  to  entire  Poverty,"  and  now,  disabled,  destitute,  and  incapable  of  sup- 
porting his  female  dependents,  he  pleaded  with  the  federal  pensions  commission  for 
relief.  More  than  two  dozen  neighbors  and  friends  signed  in  support  of  his  applica- 
tion, many  of  them  veterans,  and  Barr's  petition  was  approved.34 

Barr's  experience  was  typical  in  the  war-ravaged  communities  of  the  upcountry, 
where  few  were  untouched  by  property  loss,  disease,  disabling  wounds,  imprison- 
ment, poverty,  or  the  death  of  loved  ones.  The  claims  filed  against  the  state  for  pro- 
visions, supplies,  and  services  tell  part  of  this  story.  Well-to-do  planters  such  as  John 
Barkley  and  Robert  Crawford  surrendered  pork,  corn,  fodder,  horses,  flour,  beef, 
wagons,  timber,  and  pasturage  to  American  forces.  Henry  Coffee  lost  his  wagon  and 
team,  a  key  to  his  livelihood,  at  Sumter's  defeat;  Archibald  Cousart  and  William  Bar- 
nett  lost  or  surrendered  their  guns,  along  with  saddles,  livestock,  bacon,  and  meal. 
The  toll  was  even  heavier  on  Loyalists  such  as  Daniel  Harper,  who  forfeited  his  entire 
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estate,  recovering  only  a  fraction  of  it  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1791.  On  the  other 
hand,  aside  from  rare  accounts  from  veterans  such  as  Nathan  Barr  or  James  Walk- 
up,  whose  house  and  farm  were  burned  in  1780,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  left  no 
record  of  their  losses  to  the  British.  The  war  records  assure  us,  however,  that  occu- 
pying armies  "made  a  desert  of  the  country,"  while  angry  Loyalist  raiders  sacked  the 
settlement  and  left  much  of  it  in  ashes.35 

Since  most  service  records  pertain  only  to  survivors,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  war's  toll  on  human  life  in  the  Waxhaws,  but  the  available  sources  suggest  that  it 
was  fairly  heavy.  John  Doby  was  killed  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  1780;  Joseph  Pickens  died 
the  following  year  at  Ninety-Six.  William  Barr,  James  Walker,  and  Simon  Beard  also 
died  or  were  killed  during  the  war.  Especially  hard  hit  was  the  family  of  future  presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson.  His  brother  Hugh  succumbed  to  the  heat  at  Stono  Ferry  in 
1779;  his  brother  Robert  died  of  smallpox  after  his  release  from  Camden  in  1781;  and 
his  mother  died  of  a  fever  after  visiting  prison  ships  in  Charlestown.  John  Coffin's 
raiders  killed  fourteen  people  in  1781,  while  Tarleton's  defeat  of  Sumter  at  Fishing 
Creek  the  previous  year  "was  marked  with  the  capture  and  slaughter  of  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  populous  settlement."  Almost  all  the  community's  Loyal- 
ists were  either  killed  or  fled  the  country.36 

The  local  sources  are  silent  on  slaves  during  the  war.  The  eight  slaves  owned  by 
Daniel  Harper  were  probably  plundered  by  neighbors  or,  just  as  likely,  seized  by  Sum- 
ter and  awarded  as  bounties  to  veterans.  Military  and  political  leaders  routinely  used 
slaves  as  pawns  during  the  war,  seizing  them  from  enemy  estates,  using  them  for  non- 
combat  service,  selling  them  to  support  the  army,  offering  freedom  to  soldier-run- 
aways, and,  like  Sumter,  using  them  to  lure  volunteers  into  active  duty.  Slaves  in  the 
Waxhaws,  which  made  up  perhaps  10  percent  or  more  of  the  population  in  1780, 
probably  fell  into  these  categories  as  well.  Some  also  no  doubt  took  advantage  of  the 
disorders  of  the  war  to  run  away,  escaping  when  masters  went  off  to  war  or  joining 
the  mass  of  escaped,  refugee,  and  plundered  slaves  who  huddled  around  British  lines. 
Like  the  white  population,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Waxhaws  probably  declined  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  although  in  the  decade  after  the  war  it  dramatically  increased.37 

On  the  whole  the  war  did  little  to  alter  the  patterns  of  association  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Waxhaws.  It  is  true  that  Catawba-white  relations  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  for  the  Catawbas  were  American  allies  and  skirmished  with  Loyalists  alongside 
Waxhaws  militiamen  (although  tensions  had  actually  cooled  long  before  the  British 
invasion  of  1780). But  for  the  most  part  the  bitter  memories  of  wartime  opposition 
died  hard.  Six  Loyalists  were  executed  on  Fishing  Creek  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
according  to  one  tradition  Daniel  Harper  was  murdered  by  his  political  enemies.38 
Further,  the  comradery  and  common  suffering  of  the  war  could  not  heal  the  class  and 
neighborhood  divisions  that  had  emerged  when  settlers  streamed  into  the  black- 
jack district;  rather,  neighborhood  tensions  mounted  and  would  eventually  split  the 
church.  Nor  did  the  losses  and  short-term  privations  of  wartime  permanently  change 
the  material  conditions  of  Waxhaw  farmers.  The  Dunlaps,  Barkleys,  and  Crawfords 
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remained  economically  dominant;  Robert  Crawford  even  profited  from  the  war, 
despite  his  dishonorable  conduct.  In  a  more  indirect  way,  however,  the  American 
Revolution  did  revolutionize  the  Waxhaws.  By  opening  the  trans-Appalachian  terri- 
tory to  settlement,  the  war  created  a  strong  pull  that  drained  a  portion  of  the  white 
population,  altered  the  demographic  make-up  of  the  community,  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  km-based  neighborhood,  and  consequently  changed  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  kinship.  In  this  respect  the  war  played  a  role  in  transforming  the 
Waxhaws  from  a  northern  yeoman  society  into  a  southern  slaveholding  society.  It 
spelled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  yeoman  community  of  the  Waxhaws. 


Chapter  5 

Beyond  Competency 

The  Rise  of  the  Slaveholding  Class,  1785-1800 

If  the  war  was  a  leveling  force  that  threw  the  economy  of  the  Waxhaws  into 
a  household-exchange  mode,  it  did  little  to  alter  permanently  either  the  market- 
integration  process  or  the  social  divisions  between  neighborhoods.  Recovery 
was  slow  in  the  cash-starved  economy  of  the  1780s,  but  as  the  farmers  of  the  Wax- 
haws  set  about  repairing  their  fences  and  rebuilding  their  herds,  the  great  issues  of 
the  decade — the  debtor  crisis,  the  land  frenzy,  the  push  for  publicly  supported  inter- 
nal improvements — were  felt  only  dimly.  Rather,  more  subtle  changes  in  the  local 
land  market,  growing  population  pressure,  an  expanding  wheat  market,  and  an  ever 
deeper  and  wider  dependence  on  slave  labor  were  the  forces  that  transformed  the 
Waxhaws  in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  American 
independence  opened  the  trans-Appalachian  territories  to  settlement — perhaps  the 
Revolution's  most  important  legacy — which  drained  much  of  the  community's  white 
population.  By  1800  the  Waxhaws  was  no  longer  an  extension  of  the  wheat-growing 
yeoman  society  of  the  North  but  a  slaveholding,  staple-producing,  and  at  some  level 
self-consciously  southern  community — all  before  cotton  made  its  way  into  the  up- 
country.1 

The  forces  driving  this  transformation  originated  in  part  from  without  but  were 
largely  internal  to  the  community  itself.  In  some  sense  the  yeoman  world  contained 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Established  on  the  twin  pillars  of  cheap  land  and 
family  labor,  the  yeomanry  reproduced  enthusiastically;  saturating  itself  with  sons 
and  daughters  and  creating  land  shortages  that  foreclosed  the  option  of  independent 
farming  for  the  rising  generation.  Aggressive  and  expansive,  these  family  farmers  also 
seized  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  convergence  of  strong  wheat  prices  and 
affordable  slaves.  Far  from  being  victimized  by  an  ambitious  planter  class  importing 
slaves  and  commercial  farming,  the  yeomanry  embraced  both  even  as  it  presided 
over  the  fragmentation  of  its  extended  families  and  the  erosion  of  its  kin-based 
neighborhoods.  Intrinsically  expansive,  it  was  driven  by  its  own  labor  needs  toward 
overpopulation.  Inherently  self-seeking,  it  pursued  economic  well-being,  not  mere 
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autonomy  but  prosperity,  and  tended  inexorably  toward  a  new  market  orientation. 
In  short,  the  yeomanry  of  the  Waxhaws  produced  and  reproduced  itself  out  of  exis- 
tence. 

The  significance  of  this  transition  to  a  slaveholding  society  should  not  be  under- 
stated. By  1800  more  than  half  of  all  Waxhaw  households  owned  slaves,  not  to  replace 
lost  family  labor — there  was  if  anything  a  labor  surplus — but  simply  because  they 
could.  Slave  ownership  became  a  social  imperative.  Slaves  brought  status  and  wealth, 
security  and  prosperity,  and  freedom  from  drudgery,  ignorance,  stigma,  and  mutual 
obligation.  Slaves  provided  opportunities  to  increase  consumption  and  expand  pro- 
duction. They  did  the  work  that  freed  the  sons  of  yeoman  farmers  to  improve  their 
prospects  by  attending  the  newly  established  free  public  schools.  Moreover,  while 
slaves  and  family  laborers  might  both  be  bound  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch, 
slaves  represented  a  distinct  form  of  unfree  labor  within  the  household,  one  that 
largely  freed  the  father-son  relationship  from  its  economic  aspects  and  promoted  a 
more  affective,  familial  bond. 

In  short,  by  1800  the  farming  families  of  the  Waxhaws  had  arrived.  The  changes 
of  the  1790s  were  rapid  but  not  revolutionary.  They  marked  the  culmination  of  a 
long  social  ascent.  Yet  these  changes  nonetheless  reordered  the  community  by  creat- 
ing a  permanent,  degraded  class  of  unfree  laborers  that  represented  the  antithesis  of 
yeoman  values  and  aspirations. 

For  much  of  the  1780s  Waxhaws  farmers  struggled  to  reestablish  the  competency 
they  had  achieved  before  the  war.  Estate  records  from  the  mid- 1780s  describe  the 
war's  toll  on  households  and  provide  a  glimpse  into  the  state  of  the  postwar  economy. 
The  ten  estates  probated  between  1783  and  1785  averaged  only  seven  cattle  each, 
compared  with  more  than  twice  that  number  from  the  estates  inventoried  in  the 
1770s.  Richard  Cousar,  who  owned  eleven  slaves  at  his  death  in  1781,  had  only  twelve 
cattle — far  below  William  Richardson's  prewar  herd  of  thirty  or  Robert  Dunlap's 
nineteen.  The  average  number  of  horses  inventoried  also  dropped  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  though  not  as  sharply,  declining  by  25  percent.  Moreover,  no  postwar  inventory 
listed  bonds,  notes,  or  even  book  debt  owed  to  the  estate,  in  striking  contrast  to  late- 
colonial  inventories.2  Apparently  credit  was  tight  in  the  war-ravaged  Waxhaws — 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  postwar  debtor  crisis  that  shook  South  Carolina  in  the 
mid- 1780s  left  few  traces  in  the  Waxhaws.  In  1788  Robert  Crawford  lost  two  debt 
actions  to  creditors  in  Camden  and  Charleston,  and  that  same  year  George  Grier  and 
David  Adams  lost  land  to  foreclosure.  Grier's  loss  no  doubt  resulted  more  from  his 
wartime  allegiance  to  the  crown  than  his  inability  to  pay  his  creditors.  He  had  appar- 
ently fled  the  country,  for  his  250-acre  tract  on  Cane  Creek  was  seized  and  sold  to 
satisfy  an  eight-shilling  debt  to  James  Dunlap.  There  is  no  other  evidence  of  borrow- 
ing or  foreclosure,  further  indicating  a  fairly  depressed  local  economy  in  the  1780s.3 
By  1790  this  had  begun  to  change.  The  new  decade  began  auspiciously  for  pied- 
mont farmers;  in  November  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  set  aside  a  day 
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of  thanksgiving  for  "the  plentiful  crops  of  the  present  year."  There  were  also  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  the  commercial  infrastructure.  The  completion  of  the  Santee 
Canal  gave  communities  along  the  Wateree  safe  and  direct  river  access  to  Charleston 
and  gave  rise  to  a  small  boat-building  industry  in  Camden.4  At  the  same  time,  Cam- 
den merchants  constructed  three  new  state-of-the-art  mills,  and  by  1801  they  were 
milling  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  exporting  6,000  barrels  of  flour  annually.  In 
1802  John  Drayton  wrote  that  the  mills  at  Camden  were  stimulating  wheat  produc- 
tion as  far  away  as  North  Carolina,  "particularly  in  the  Waxhaws  settlement,"  one  of 
the  main  producers  of  Camden's  "superfine  wheat  flour."  Flour  prices  were  strong  in 
the  1790s,  with  Camden  flour  bringing  fifteen  dollars  per  barrel  in  Charleston  in 
1797 — still  about  25  percent  below  Philadelphia's  higher  quality  flour,  but  consistently 
high  enough  to  make  wheat  a  reliable  and  profitable  staple.5 

The  plentiful  crops  and  the  return  to  commercial  farming  also  signaled  the  return 
of  the  money  market,  heightening  both  opportunities  and  risks  for  enterprising 
farmers.  Despite  the  credit  surge  of  the  late  colonial  period,  there  is  little  to  suggest 
that  a  significant  number  of  colonial  farmers  were  using  their  land  to  secure  loans. 
The  first  sheriff's  sale  in  the  Waxhaws  was  in  1779,  when  Joseph  Barnett  was  seized 
of  two  hundred  acres  to  pay  his  debt  to  William  Hamilton.  That  same  year  Andrew 
Lynn  secured  a  loan  with  land  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  The  two  sheriff's  sales 
in  1788,  like  most  of  the  foreclosures  during  the  crisis  of  the  1780s,  probably  per- 
tained to  prewar  debts.6 

In  the  1790s,  however,  farmers  not  only  began  to  borrow  with  greater  frequency, 
but  they  used  their  lands  as  security.  The  deed  books  identify  sixteen  mortgages  in 
the  Waxhaws  between  1790  and  1805 — again,  in  contrast  to  the  one  mortgage  before 
1790 — and  three  sheriff's  sales  where  lands  were  treated  as  security,  though  they  may 
not  have  been  intended  as  such.  All  but  two  of  the  sixteen  mortgages  were  secured 
with  land.  (Slaves  and  moveable  property  secured  the  others.)  In  three  cases,  debtors 
used  livestock,  tools,  and  dwellings  as  well  as  land — virtually  everything  they  owned 
— as  collateral.  In  some  instances  debtors  were  simply  purchasing  land  from  the 
owner  on  credit;  in  others  they  were  using  existing  lands  to  back  new  loans.  On  the 
whole  the  credit  generated  by  mortgages  functioned  as  designed,  giving  farmers  access 
to  land  or  the  capital  they  needed  to  expand  production.  And  yet  there  was  an  unusu- 
ally high  rate  of  foreclosure  as  well,  with  seven  of  the  nineteen  transactions  ending  in 
seizure  and  sale.  These  patterns  indicate  that  it  was  the  deepening  market  engage- 
ment of  the  1790s  more  than  the  postwar  debtor  crisis  of  the  1780s  that  left  farmers 
increasingly  mired  in  debt  and  at  risk  of  foreclosure.7 

The  yeoman  households  of  the  Waxhaws  did  not  simply  use  profits  from  wheat 
and  credit  against  land  to  purchase  imported  consumer  goods;  they  also  used  their 
newfound  buying  power  to  expand  production,  especially  through  purchasing  slave 
labor.  More  than  any  other  factor,  the  sharp  increase  in  slaveholding  during  the  1790s 
attests  to  the  vitality  of  the  local  economy  and,  at  a  deeper  level,  to  the  way  market 
forces  were  changing  the  social  structure. 
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Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  how  many  slaves  were  in  the  Wax- 
haws  before  the  Revolution,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  made  up  more  than  12  percent  of 
the  population.  Some  slaves  no  doubt  escaped  during  the  war,  but  slave  bounties  for 
military  service  probably  compensated  for  escapees.  The  estate  records  do  not  indi- 
cate a  net  loss  in  the  slave  population;  in  fact,  the  opposite  was  true  with  Richard 
Cousar,  who  gained  two  slaves  between  the  time  he  drafted  his  will  in  1779  and  his 
death  in  1781,  the  most  intense  years  of  the  war.8  At  any  rate,  by  1790  slaves  made 
up  15  percent  of  the  overall  population  of  the  upcountry  and  17  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Waxhaws.  Slaveholdings  in  the  Waxhaws  were  fairly  concentrated: 
although  28  percent  of  households  owned  slaves,  just  3  percent  of  households  owned 
one-third  of  these  slaves.  Two  out  of  three  slave-owning  households  could  be  classi- 
fied as  petty  slaveholders  with  four  or  fewer  slaves.  In  short,  the  picture  from  1790  is 
still  that  of  a  predominately  nonslaveholding  yeoman  community  with  a  small  group 
of  planters  and  middling  slave  owners  and  a  somewhat  larger,  though  unquestion- 
ably minority,  class  of  petty  slaveholders.9 

This  changed  dramatically  in  the  1790s.  By  1800  there  were  561  slaves  living 
along  the  two  creek  systems  of  the  Waxhaws,  an  increase  of  90  percent  in  just  ten  years. 
This  stunning  growth  was  not  connected  to  a  more  general  population  increase;  in 
fact,  the  white  population  of  the  Waxhaws  actually  declined  during  the  1790s.  Slaves 
now  made  up  28  percent  of  the  overall  population,  up  from  17  percent  ten  years  ear- 
lier. More  staggering  still,  the  proportion  of  slave-owning  households  rose  sharply, 
from  28  percent  to  51  percent.  More  than  half  of  Waxhaw  households  were  now 
slaveholders.  Moreover,  three-fourths  of  these  new  slaveholders  had  lived  in  the  Wax- 
haws before  1790.  Only  one  in  four  had  arrived  during  the  decade,  marking  the  tran- 
sition to  a  slaveholding  society  as  primarily  an  internal  process,  not  brought  about  by 
an  influx  of  slaveholders  from  without.  The  distribution  of  slaves  within  the  slave- 
holding  ranks  remained  roughly  constant:  as  in  1790,  the  top  tenth  of  slaveholders 
owned  one-third  of  the  slaves,  while  petty  slaveholders,  who  made  up  two-thirds  of 
the  slaveholding  class,  owned  just  over  one-fourth  of  the  slaves. 

Most  farm  families  acquired  slaves  to  expand  production,  although  a  significant 
number  also  seemed  to  be  replacing  lost  family  labor.  More  than  half  of  the  slave 
owners  in  1800  had  average  or  above-average  numbers  of  free  laborers  (six  or  more) 
within  their  households.  Many  of  these  households  were  quite  large,  some  number- 
ing upwards  of  twenty,  and  some  added  substantially  to  their  free  household  mem- 
bers even  as  they  were  purchasing  slaves.  Archibald  McCorkle,  the  Revolutionary  War 
veteran  who  eluded  Nathanael  Greene  after  robbing  the  imprisoned  British  officers 
in  1782,  broke  into  the  slaveholding  class  by  purchasing  seven  slaves  in  the  1790s,  all 
while  adding  eleven  whites  to  his  already  large  household  of  nine.  On  the  other  hand, 
half  of  all  slaveholding  households  had  five  or  fewer  whites;  the  majority  of  these 
smaller  households  were  petty  slaveholders  for  whom  slave  labor  was  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  family  labor.  Further,  about  one-third  of  new  slaveholders — those  who, 
like  McCorkle,  acquired  their  first  slaves  in  the  1790s — actually  lost  white  members 
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to  death,  marriage,  or  out-migration  and  may  have  subsequently  purchased  slaves  as 
replacements. 

Purchasing  a  slave  was  a  major  investment,  and  whether  they  did  so  to  expand 
production  or  to  replace  or  supplement  family  labor,  farmers  knew  that  buying  a 
slave  required  a  corresponding  increase  in  commercial  production.  Slaves  were  far 
and  away  the  most  valuable  item  in  postwar  estate  inventories,  composing  on  aver- 
age between  half  and  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  estates.  This  was  as  true  for  wealthy 
men  such  as  Richard  Cousar,  whose  eleven  slaves  made  up  72  percent  of  his  estate,  as 
it  was  for  petty  slaveholders  such  as  John  Barnett,  whose  sole  female  slave  made  up 
59  percent  of  his  wealth  at  his  death  in  1784. 10  In  the  1790s  adult  male  slaves  in  Lan- 
caster County  brought  on  average  about  100  pounds  sterling.11  This  was  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  133  acres  of  good  improved  bottomland.  Beyond  the  initial  outlay, 
slave  ownership  also  led  to  higher  taxes.  Slaves  thus  constituted  a  considerable  invest- 
ment, one  that  would  not  be  undertaken  lightly  or  without  a  careful  cost-benefit 
analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  slaves  could  be  worked  longer  and  maintained  at  less 
expense  than  family  laborers;  they  constituted  a  much  greater  labor  surplus.  Further- 
more, in  the  strong  wheat  market  of  the  1 790s,  a  healthy  slave  promised  a  good  return, 
at  least  for  those  households  that  could  afford  to  risk  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
income  or  assets.  By  the  1790s  most  households  apparently  could. 

Entry  into  the  slaveholding  class  altered  relationships  within  farm  households. 
Farmers  could  invest  their  slaves'  surplus  labor  in  a  variety  of  ways:  to  expand  pro- 
duction by  cultivating  more  acreage,  buying  more  land,  purchasing  additional  slaves 
or  livestock,  or  improving  their  property;  to  raise  their  status  by  acquiring  consumer 
goods;  or  to  educate  their  children.  The  third  option  had  been  the  case  with  William 
Richardson  Davie,  whose  education  was  at  least  partially  funded  by  the  labor  of  his 
deceased  uncle's  slave  Joe.12  A  household  servant  also  freed  wives  and  daughters 
from  the  worst  drudge  work  and  enabled  parents  to  have  their  daughters  tutored.13 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  slaveholding  parents  schooled 
their  children,  the  success  of  the  free-school  movement  in  Lancaster  District  suggest 
that  it  may  have  been  considerable.  Established  in  1799,  the  free-school  movement  in 
Lancaster  was  dominated  by  the  Waxhaw  community,  which  contributed  four  of  the 
school  system's  five  trustees.  By  1812  the  district  was  operating  eleven  schools  and 
serving  206  students — an  impressive  achievement  in  the  rural  and  still  largely  yeo- 
man upcountry.14  Many  of  these  students  probably  came  from  the  families  of  petty 
slaveholders,  who  could  make  do  without  their  sons'  labor  as  they  trained  their  chil- 
dren for  the  skilled  trades  or  in  some  cases  the  professions. 

Farmers  in  the  blackjack  neighborhood  did  not  share  equally  in  this  dramatic 
increase  in  slave  wealth.  Slaves  made  up  only  7  percent  of  the  blackjack  population  in 
1790  and  18  percent  in  1800 — a  sharp  increase,  but  still  no  more  than  two-thirds  the 
proportion  of  slaves  in  the  overall  population  of  the  Waxhaws.  There  were  propor- 
tionately fewer  slaveholders  in  the  blackjack  district  and  fewer  slaves  in  slave-owning 
households.  Forty-one  percent  of  blackjack  farmers  owned  slaves  in  1800,  compared 
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with  51  percent  for  the  Waxhaws  as  a  whole.  Although  blackjack  households  made 
up  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  white  population  of  the  Waxhaws,  they  owned  only  13 
percent  of  the  slaves.  Three-fourths  of  blackjack  slaveholders  owned  between  one 
and  four  slaves,  and  none  owned  more  than  twelve.  Slaves,  like  most  other  emblems 
of  the  new  prosperity,  were  concentrated  in  the  older  neighborhood  of  the  river  and 
creek  bottoms. 

In  the  span  of  only  a  decade  the  Waxhaws  was  transformed  from  a  yeoman  soci- 
ety with  slaves  to  a  slaveholding  society  dominated  by  petty  and  middling  slave  own- 
ers. Wheat  production,  not  cotton  planting,  drove  this  transformation,  just  as  it 
powered  changes  in  the  land  market  that  further  contributed  to  the  new  demographic 
formation  of  the  Waxhaws. 

The  story  of  South  Carolina's  postwar  land  boom  is  well  known.  Purchasing 
Revolutionary  soldiers'  indents  or  capitalizing  on  liberal  land  policies,  backcountry, 
lowcountry,  and  northern  speculators  amassed  more  than  five  million  acres  between 
1785  and  1794,  mostly  in  the  piedmont  and  the  pine  barrens  of  the  middle  country. 
Speculators  enclosed  previous  surveys,  sometimes  engrossed  entire  settlements, 
warned  off  or  made  deals  with  poor  squatters,  embezzled  state  funds  to  prop  up  fail- 
ing ventures,  and  used  worthless  lands  to  pay  foreign  creditors.  Some  managed  to 
wring  a  profit  from  speculative  schemes  while  others  ended  in  bankruptcy,  disgrace, 
or  prison.  For  its  part,  the  state  played  both  sides  of  the  speculation  game:  it  inter- 
vened to  protect  the  claims  of  petitioners  whose  lands  had  been  engrossed  while 
establishing  policies  that  encouraged  large-scale  speculation;  it  set  limits  on  land 
grants  but  still  signed  excessive  grants  or  simply  failed  to  prosecute  even  flagrant  vio- 
lators of  those  limits.  In  effect,  as  Rachel  Klein  has  noted,  the  postwar  land  grab  left 
losers  on  both  sides.  Failing  to  "yield  the  anticipated  economic  rewards"  for  specula- 
tors, it  nonetheless  alienated  many  poor  farmers  and  "created  social  tensions  within 
the  backcountry."15 

The  Waxhaws  had  its  counterpart,  however  small,  to  this  frenzy  that  made  South 
Carolina  and  indeed  the  new  nation  "the  land  of  speculation."16  Between  1784  and 
1805  the  state  issued  142  grants  in  the  Waxhaws  totaling  35,535  acres.  Grants  ranged 
in  size  from  10  to  more  than  1,300  acres.  Four  of  these  grants  were  for  1,000  acres  or 
more,  although  a  number  of  very  small  grants  on  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks  pushed 
the  overall  average  down  to  between  200  and  250  acres.  Eighty  percent  or  more  of 
these  postwar  grants  were  in  the  blackjack  district,  as  were  all  the  largest  grants  and 
nearly  all  grants  in  excess  of  300  acres.  By  the  end  of  the  century  surveyors  had  laid 
out  lands  in  the  furthest  reaches  of  the  blackjack  country,  encompassing  the  barren 
high  grounds  abutting  the  Lynches  River  settlement.17 

The  biggest  player  in  the  local  land  market  of  the  1790s  was  the  Reverend  Brice 
Miller.  Little  is  known  of  Miller's  early  career,  including  his  religious  affiliation  or 
clerical  background,  but  by  the  time  he  came  to  the  Waxhaws  he  was  no  stranger  to 
land  deals.  Sometime  during  the  mid- 1760s  he  settled  in  the  Sugar  Creek-Six  Mile 
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Creek  area  just  north  of  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  where  he  bought  and  sold  hundreds 
of  acres  before  moving  into  the  blackjack  district  after  the  war.  By  1790  he  was  a  wid- 
ower living  in  a  household  of  one,  with  no  slaves  and  no  known  dependents.  He  soon 
sought  to  support  himself  by  cashing  in  on  the  land  boom,  although  like  his  more 
ambitious  counterparts  who  organized  the  great  land  companies,  he  learned  that 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  speculating  in  worthless  lands.18 

Miller  ventured  into  the  speculative  market  in  early  1793,  just  months  after  the 
state  liberalized  its  land  policy  to  open  unwanted  lands  to  speculation.  Over  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years  he  ordered  thirteen  surveys  for  a  total  of  5,909  acres  scat- 
tered across  the  blackjack  district  and  the  Little  Lynches  settlement.  He  sold  ten  of 
these  surveys  almost  immediately,  leaving  it  to  the  buyer  to  certify  the  grant  and  pay 
the  purchase  money.  How  much  Miller  made  on  these  transactions  is  unknown, 
since  they  were  recorded  on  the  plat  and  grant  and  not  in  the  deed  book.  Lands  on 
Bear  Creek  and  Turkey  Quarter,  the  sites  of  Miller's  Waxhaw  surveys,  were  among  the 
poorest  in  the  area,  fetching  from  one  to  seven  shillings  per  acre  in  the  mid-  to  late- 
1790s — far  below  the  nine  to  fourteen  shillings  paid  for  lands  on  Waxhaw  Creek. 
Since  Miller  did  not  have  title  to  these  tracts  and  since  the  buyer  still  had  to  pay  the 
ten-dollars-per-hundred-acre  purchase  price  to  the  state,  he  probably  drew  only  a 
modest  profit  from  each  transaction.19 

By  late  1 795  Miller  had  apparently  overextended  himself.  Within  months  he  faced 
suits  from  three  local  creditors  seeking  to  recover  some  32  pounds  sterling  in  debts. 
Perhaps  he  had  other  debts  as  well,  or  perhaps  he  hoped  to  prevent  seizure  of  his 
lands  to  pay  the  creditors.  In  any  event,  by  December  1795  he  was  in  desperate  finan- 
cial straits  and  mortgaged  everything  he  owned  to  his  neighbor,  William  Graham,  for 
200  pounds  sterling.  According  to  their  indenture,  Miller  granted  Graham  use  but 
not  possession  of  1 1,457  acres,  all  of  his  personal  property  including  furniture,  tools, 
livestock,  and  clothes,  and  all  debts  due  to  him  until  the  loan  was  repaid.  Among  the 
real  estate  Miller  used  to  secure  this  mortgage  was  3,000  acres  on  Gills  Creek,  more 
than  1,500  acres  on  Turkey  Quarter,  4,000  acres  "formerly  the  Property  of  Joseph  Sin- 
gleton," plus  more  than  2,600  acres  scattered  across  Lancaster  District  and  Mecklen- 
burg County,  including  a  ninety-nine-year  lease  on  a  962 -acre  tract  in  the  Catawba 
reservation.20 

If  this  was  a  ploy  to  prevent  foreclosure,  it  failed.  In  1796  the  sheriff  seized  1,537 
acres  from  Miller  to  satisfy  a  ten-pound  sterling  debt  to  James  Huston.  One  year  later 
the  York  County  authorities  seized  and  sold  his  Catawba  lease — which  included  only 
300  hundred  acres,  not  the  962  Miller  claimed  in  his  indenture — to  pay  the  Lancaster 
creditors.  Miller  fled  the  state,  insolvent  save  for  a  contested  267-acre  tract  on  Bear 
Creek  that  he  conveyed  to  a  relative  in  Virginia.  Broken  but  unvanquished,  Miller 
turned  up  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  in  1804,  and  two  years  later  his  kinsman  sold 
the  Bear  Creek  tract  for  $600.  The  buyer  was  George  Cowan,  also  of  Hancock  County; 
Miller  probably  arranged  the  transaction.21 

There  was  more  to  Brice  Miller's  story  than  the  tangle  of  land  deals  and  petty 
debts  described  in  the  records.  The  people  of  the  Waxhaws  and  the  blackjack  district 
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in  particular  were  prone  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  speculators  such  as  Miller, 
to  accord  them  more  prestige  and  influence  than  their  actions  warranted.  But  Brice 
Miller  did  not  embody  the  land  market;  as  is  often  the  case,  what  really  mattered  were 
the  quieter,  more  subtle  changes  taking  place  beneath  the  surface  of  events,  outside 
the  bubble  of  Miller's  ill-fated  negotiations.22 

Although  the  market  for  premium  land  began  to  shrink  in  the  1770s,  by  and  large 
the  colonial  land  market  had  met  the  needs  of  yeoman  households.  During  the  boom 
years  of  the  1750s  the  headright  system  functioned  to  make  large  and  contiguous 
tracts  available  at  very  low  costs  to  migrant  farmers.  Farmers  used  these  early  grants 
to  meet  a  range  of  needs,  selling  some  to  acquire  cash,  selling  others  to  settle  kin  and 
friends,  and  retaining  still  others  to  farm  and  preserve  as  a  legacy  for  their  children. 
Although  the  choice  lands  had  been  granted  by  the  mid- 1760s,  land  prices  were  low 
enough — two  to  four  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  on  average — to  enable  newcomers  to 
acquire  substantial  tracts  and  gradually  build  their  own  legacies.  Such  was  the  case 
with  George  White,  who  built  a  700-acre  estate  between  1759  and  1765  through  a 
combination  of  grants  and  purchases,  and  with  John  Cantzon,  who  accumulated  800 
acres  in  the  mid- 1760s  through  a  succession  of  transactions,  leaving  a  substantial 
estate  to  his  son  at  his  death  in  1767.  Thus  although  the  number  and  size  of  grants 
dropped  sharply  in  the  1760s,  the  residual  effects  of  the  earlier  boom,  coupled  with 
the  still-developing  market  for  wheat,  kept  prices  low  and  made  the  purchase  of  large 
tracts  of  good  land  possible  for  middling  farmers.  Even  farmers  of  modest  means — 
such  as  George  White,  whose  estate  was  valued  at  just  409  pounds  at  his  death  in  1765 
— could  hope  to  establish  a  sufficient  legacy  for  their  children.23 

Several  features  distinguished  the  postwar  land  market  from  its  colonial  prede- 
cessor. First,  it  was  much  more  robust.  More  than  73,000  acres  changed  hands  in  362 
transactions  between  1780  and  1805,  a  modest  but  still  significant  increase  over  the 
first  quarter  century  of  settlement,  which  had  after  all  included  the  initial  land  boom. 
The  number  of  annual  land  purchases  reached  double  digits  ten  times  in  the  postwar 
period,  compared  to  only  once  before  the  war.  New  land  grants  were  also  strong, 
averaging  more  than  1,600  acres  per  year,  or  63  percent  higher  than  the  annual  post- 
boom  average  between  1758  and  1775.  Gone  too  was  the  oscillating  pattern  of  the 
colonial  market,  when  a  drop  in  grants  was  offset  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  pur- 
chases and  vice  versa.  Instead  grants  and  purchases  both  remained  vigorous  through- 
out the  early  national  period;  in  fact,  the  peak  years  for  granted  lands — 1787, 1792-94, 
and  1800 — were  also  among  the  strongest  years  for  the  market  in  purchased  lands.24 

This  robust  activity  took  place  in  spite  of  higher  land  prices.  Although  the  colo- 
nial period  witnessed  a  gradual  upward  push  in  prices,  even  on  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  price  of  prime  real  estate  did  not  exceed  twelve  shillings  sterling  per  acre 
and  averaged  only  around  four.  By  the  mid- 1780s,  however,  the  average  price  per  acre 
of  land  in  the  Waxhaws  had  reached  more  than  nine  shillings.25  Although  it  dropped 
in  the  late  1790s — when  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  land  in  the  blackjack  district, 
some  selling  for  as  little  as  one  shilling  per  acre,  flooded  the  market — premium  land 
stayed  at  ten  shillings  and  spiraled  gradually  upward  through  1803,  when  it  spiked 
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sharply  in  response  to  cotton.  In  short,  from  1785  forward  the  average  price  of  land 
was  two  to  three  times  that  of  the  late  colonial  period.  Several  factors  likely  con- 
tributed to  this  price  increase,  including  the  revitalized  wheat  market,  which  raised 
the  value  of  wheat-producing  soils;  the  increasing  proportion  of  cleared  and  im- 
proved lands  in  the  market;  and  the  growing  demand  for  good  land,  driven  prima- 
rily by  population  pressures.  As  a  result,  by  the  end  of  the  century  land  had  become 
a  source  of  profit  to  a  degree  that  was  unknown  to  colonial  landowners. 

A  third  feature  that  distinguished  postwar  land  transactions  was  the  compara- 
tively high  percentage  of  inherited  lands  changing  hands.26  Only  three  heirs  put  their 
fathers'  lands  on  the  market  before  1776,  with  inherited  land  making  up  just  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  purchases.  By  contrast,  heirs  sold  thirty-four  tracts  in  the  years  after 
the  war,  and  inherited  lands  made  up  at  least  18  percent  of  all  purchases.  In  part  this 
points  to  an  older  landowning  population  and  a  subsequent  higher  death  rate  in  the 
postwar  period,  but  there  was  also  an  increasing  willingness  among  heirs  to  sell  off 
their  fathers'  lands.  Postwar  heirs  wasted  little  time  putting  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
new  lands  on  the  market;  two-thirds  of  those  whose  dates  of  inheritance  can  be  iden- 
tified sold  part  or  all  of  their  inherited  lands  within  five  years,  compared  with  just  one- 
third  of  colonial  heirs.  The  case  of  Moses  Cantzon  is  illustrative.  Cantzon's  brother 
William  had  inherited  the  lion's  share  of  their  father's  800-acre  estate  before  the  war 
and  retained  every  acre.  When  William  died  intestate  and  without  issue  around  1790, 
Moses  and  his  twice-widowed  mother  came  into  a  substantial  inheritance,  which 
they  sold  off  piece  by  piece  over  the  next  fifteen  years.  As  the  value  of  real  estate 
went  up,  Waxhaws  landowners  increasingly  came  to  see  it  as  a  commodity,  turning  it 
back  into  the  market  for  a  quick  profit  rather  than  farming  or  leasing  it  for  a  steady 
income.27 

Characterized  by  a  high  volume  of  grants  and  purchases,  rising  prices  yet  robust 
sales,  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  inherited  acreage,  the  early  national  land  mar- 
ket was  thus  more  vigorous  and  more  complex  than  its  colonial  antecedent.  In  essence 
two  geographically  distinct  land  markets  developed  in  the  Waxhaws  in  the  years  after 
1785.  In  the  blackjack  district  a  buyer's  market  emerged  from  the  combination  of 
vacant  lands  and  state  land  policy,  while  in  the  western  bottomland  a  seller's  market 
developed  around  rising  prices  and  the  breakup  of  colonial  estates  by  heirs.  During 
the  1790s  this  dual  market,  despite  all  its  activity,  was  increasingly  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  farmers,  consequently  spurring  out-migration  and  eroding  the  kin- 
based  neighborhood  system. 

The  buyer's  market  of  the  blackjack  district  was  characterized  by  an  abundance 
of  vacant,  undeveloped,  and  in  places  poor  land,  large  tracts,  low  prices,  a  high  vol- 
ume of  grants,  and  a  moderate  level  of  speculation.  Blackjack  soils  were  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  those  of  the  western  bottoms,  and  the  newly  surveyed  lands  of  the  post- 
war period  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  above  the  creek  heads  and  far  from  the  roads, 
churches,  and  neighborhoods  that  tied  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  to  one  another  and 
to  the  wider  world.  Postwar  grants  were  concentrated  in  the  blackjack  neighborhood, 
which  encompassed  perhaps  two-thirds  of  overall  Waxhaw  grants  and  three-fourths 
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of  the  granted  acreage.  These  tracts  were  large,  averaging  around  300  acres  with  sev- 
eral ranging  between  640  and  1,300  acres.  The  abundance  and  poor  quality  of  black- 
jack lands  made  for  lackluster  sales  through  the  mid- 1790s,  when  low  prices  and  a 
tightening  bottomland  market  finally  drove  buyers  into  the  district.  Sales  of  blackjack 
lands  even  outstripped  bottomland  sales  for  the  years  1794-96  and  1800-1802.  As 
Brice  Miller  learned,  however,  the  blackjack  lands  performed  very  poorly  for  profit- 
minded  speculators.  At  three  to  five  shillings  per  acre  on  average,  grantees  could 
expect  only  a  modest  return  on  their  investments.  These  low  prices  made  the  black- 
jack country  a  buyer's  market,  but  they  also  suggest  that  few  farmers  were  interested 
in  under-producing  lands  regardless  of  their  price.28 

By  contrast,  the  sellers  market  of  the  western  bottomland  was  characterized  by 
rich  soils,  improved  farms,  smaller  tracts,  high  prices,  few  grants,  heavy  sales,  and  a 
low  level  of  speculation  but  more  opportunities  for  profitable  exchanges.  By  the  1790s 
farm  families  had  been  clearing  and  improving  the  lands  along  the  Catawba  River 
and  lower  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks  for  three  to  four  decades.  Fields,  houses,  barns, 
fences,  paths,  roads,  productive  soils,  access  to  water,  and  proximity  to  neighbors 
raised  the  value  of  bottomland  tracts  to  two  and  three  times  that  of  blackjack  lands. 
By  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  very  little  vacant  land  remained  in  this  district;  as  a 
result  few  grants  were  issued,  and  those  were  typically  small,  on  average  about  half  as 
large  as  blackjack  grants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market  in  purchased  lands  was  brisk. 
An  estimated  60  percent  of  overall  land  sales  were  bottomland  tracts.  Landowners  on 
Waxhaw  Creek  and  the  Catawba  River  averaged  two  to  three  transactions  per  year 
throughout  the  period,  compared  to  less  than  one  purchase  per  year  in  the  blackjack 
district.  The  bottomland  market  also  constituted  the  greater  part  (82  percent)  of 
inherited  lands.  Sales  of  these  lands  made  up  one  quarter  of  the  total  sales  in  the  bot- 
tomland, compared  with  18  percent  overall.  Unfortunately,  gaps  in  the  records,  the 
varieties  of  currency,  and  the  unknown  quantities  of  farm  improvements  make  esti- 
mating profits  from  individual  transactions  impossible.29  However,  the  prevalence  of 
inherited  lands  in  the  market,  along  with  the  good  prices  bottomland  tracts  were 
fetching,  suggests  that  a  seller's  market  offering  a  fairly  high  profit  margin  was  oper- 
ating in  the  district  between  1785  and  1800. 

This  high  level  of  activity  indicates  that  the  demand  for  good  land  was  strong  and 
unabated  through  the  turn  of  the  century,  strong  enough  to  sustain  high  prices  and 
brisk  sales  despite  the  neighboring  market  in  cheap  land.  Newcomers  to  land  owner- 
ship were  especially  hungry  for  good  land,  accounting  for  more  than  half  the  acreage 
purchased  in  the  quarter  century  after  the  war.  Further,  first-time  landowners  were 
twice  as  likely  to  purchase  their  first  lands  than  to  take  out  grants;  like  buyers  gener- 
ally, purchases  by  first-time  landowners  were  concentrated  in  the  bottomland  dis- 
trict, showing  a  decided  preference  for  good  and  well-situated  land  even  if  it  required 
a  greater  financial  sacrifice.30 

However,  if  good  land  remained  within  the  reach  of  many  farmers  and  contin- 
ued to  be  a  viable  option  for  many  first-time  landowners,  the  dual  market  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  many  others.  For  the  very  fact  of  a  seller's  market  suggests  that 
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supply  was  not  keeping  pace  with  demand.  This  was  distressing  news  for  farmers 
interested  in  using  land  to  farm  and  not  to  sell,  and  in  accumulating  enough  land  to 
ensure  not  just  their  own  but  their  children's  livelihood.  Shut  out  of  the  market  by 
high  prices,  locked  out  by  lack  of  available  quality  lands,  or  simply  unable  to  purchase 
as  much  land  as  they  needed,  a  rising  generation  of  farmers  was  looking  west  by  the 
mid- 1790s,  toward  the  cheap  and  plentiful  lands  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Although  demand  was  concentrated  on  the  productive  and  improved  lands  of 
the  bottomland,  it  was  driven  by  population  pressure.  By  1790  the  population  of  the 
Waxhaws  had  reached  1,761,  an  increase  of  nearly  70  percent  since  1775. 31  Slaves 
probably  accounted  for  a  quarter  of  this  growth,  but  natural  increase  made  the  big- 
gest contribution,  for  there  were  no  new  waves  of  arrivals  after  the  war  as  there  had 
been  in  the  colonial  period.  Children  aged  fifteen  and  under  made  up  approximately 
58  percent  of  this  population,  and  between  80  and  88  percent  of  all  households 
included  at  least  one  child.32  In  effect,  there  was  a  small-scale  baby  boom  in  the  Wax- 
haws  during  the  immediate  postwar  period.  As  the  oldest  of  these  children  came  of 
age  over  the  course  of  the  next  decade,  they  and  their  parents  confronted  the  inex- 
orable law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  high  prices  and  shrinking  supply  of  good 
land  that  characterized  the  bottomland  market.  Many  of  them  left  the  community. 

The  case  of  the  Kennedy  family  illustrates  both  the  impact  of  population  on  the 
land  market  and  the  strategies  farmers  used  to  cope  with  and  capitalize  on  land  short- 
ages. John  Kennedy  had  arrived  in  the  early  1750s  and  by  the  mid- 1760s  had  accu- 
mulated 562  acres  of  rich  bottomland  on  Waxhaw  Creek.  By  local  standards  this  was 
a  considerable  estate,  more  than  twice  the  253  acres  owned  by  the  average  household 
at  Kennedy's  death  in  1797.  Kennedy's  estate,  however,  was  to  be  apportioned  among 
five  heirs,  leaving  them  just  112  acres  each.  Kennedy's  son  Felix  bought  out  the  other 
heirs  for  forty-two  pounds  sterling — two  shillings  an  acre — and  two  years  later  sold 
about  half  of  this  land  for  $1,000.  Benefiting  from  his  father's  accumulation  strategy, 
the  generosity  of  his  coheirs,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  seller's  market,  Felix  was  able 
to  turn  a  handsome  profit  while  retaining  enough  land  to  farm  and  pass  on  to  his 
own  children.  For  their  part,  at  least  three  of  the  other  four  heirs  took  their  earnings 
and  moved  west  into  Georgia  and  Tennessee.33 

The  Kennedy  heirs  were  not  alone.  After  four  decades  of  continual  and  some- 
times dramatic  growth,  between  1790  and  1800  the  white  population  of  the  Waxhaws 
suddenly  declined.  This  was  not  owing  to  a  decrease  in  household  size — in  fact,  the 
average  number  of  whites  per  household  grew  from  5.8  to  6.2  during  the  1790s — but 
to  a  9  percent  drop  in  the  absolute  number  of  households.34  Many  of  the  households 
that  dropped  out  of  the  1800  census,  moreover,  were  those  with  small  children  in 
1790.  According  to  the  1790  census  data,  an  estimated  371  children  in  1790  should 
have  still  be  identified  as  minors  in  1800,  but  the  second  census  listed  only  228  such 
children,  a  39  percent  decrease.  In  other  words,  families  with  young  children  in  1790 
left  the  community  in  disproportionate  numbers  over  the  course  of  the  next  decade. 
Many  of  these  were  probably  young  families  who  were  shut  out  of  the  tightened  land 
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market  of  the  1790s  and  moved  into  the  thinly  settled  western  lands  that  offered  a 
better  prospect  for  attaining  competency.35 

In  terms  of  slaveholding,  the  profile  of  those  out-migrants  gathered  from  the 
census  data  indicates  that  the  composition  of  this  population  was  much  closer  to  that 
of  the  overall  community  in  1790  than  in  1800.  Like  the  general  population  in  1790, 
just  over  one  in  four  of  these  households  were  slaveholders,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
them  owned  four  or  fewer  slaves.  This  suggests  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
slaveholders  in  the  Waxhaws  in  1800  was  owing  in  part  to  an  exodus  of  nonslavehold- 
ing  households.  The  land  records  tend  to  bear  out  this  conclusion.  The  deeds  iden- 
tify the  location  of  out-migrants  who  inherited  and/or  sold  land  after  relocating. 
Although  they  show  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  those  who  left,  the 
deeds  nonetheless  provide  invaluable  information  about  the  time  and  place  of  re- 
location and  suggest  something  of  the  composition  of  that  population.36  None  of  the 
ten  out-migrants  named  in  the  deeds  through  1805  moved  before  1792,  indicating 
once  again  that  out-migration  began  in  the  1790s  in  response  to  the  tightening  land 
market.  None  of  these  out-migrants  appear  to  have  been  slaveholders,  and  only  two 
belonged  to  families  or  extended  families  that  owned  slaves  before  1800.  Six  of  ten 
were  from  the  bottomland  district,  and  of  the  remaining  four,  three  were  from  the 
families  of  early  arrivals  who  settled  the  marginal  lands  between  the  blackjack  and 
bottomland  neighborhoods.  In  other  words,  nine  of  ten  were  from  long-established 
and  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  community. 

As  the  land  market  constricted  in  the  1790s,  it  offered  opportunities  to  some  and 
obstacles  to  others.  Those  with  surplus  lands  were  positioned  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
a  seller's  market.  Given  the  spread  of  slavery  and  the  market  for  wheat,  good  land 
could  be  farmed  for  a  good  return  in  the  1790s,  and  such  land  performed  well  as  a 
commodity.  For  the  many  households  that  continued  to  rely  solely  on  family  labor, 
however,  the  shrinking  supply  and  high  price  of  good  land  was  troubling.  Unable  or 
unwilling  to  purchase  land  and  slaves  or  limit  the  size  of  their  families  and  thus  reduce 
their  children's  dependence  on  inherited  lands,  many  of  these  families  adopted  an 
alternative  strategy.  As  their  fathers  had  done  a  generation  earlier,  they  colonized  the 
bustling  border  country  to  the  west. 

By  leaving  their  community  these  out-migrants  further  transformed  it,  acceler- 
ating the  transition  to  a  slave  society  and  weakening  the  kinship  networks  that  had 
structured  neighborhoods  a  generation  earlier.  And  yet  out-migration  was  only  one 
factor  in  the  demise  of  the  kin-based  neighborhood.  Those  who  remained  behind 
also  contributed  to  it  by  selling  off  their  surplus  lands,  including  their  inheritances, 
to  nonkin.  Overall,  two-thirds  of  the  purchased  and  granted  acreage  conveyed  be- 
tween 1785  and  1800  went  to  nonkin,  a  figure  consistent  with  transactions  during  the 
colonial  period.  However,  there  was  very  little  inherited  land  on  the  market  before 
the  war.  Heirs  sold  an  additional  5,000  acres  of  inherited  land  to  people  outside  their 
kin  groups  during  the  same  fifteen-year  period.  The  Montgomery  family,  which  had 
accumulated  more  than  1,000  acres  on  Bear  and  Cane  Creeks  before  the  war  and  an 
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additional  1,300  acres  in  the  1780s  and  1790s,  sold  off  two-thirds  of  their  acreage  by 
1805.  The  Cantzons,  Davies,  Kennedys,  Adams,  Douglases,  Fosters,  and  Guthries  also 
sold  off  a  significant  share  of  their  landholdings  in  this  period.37 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  breakdown  of  kinship  networks  and  kin- 
based  neighborhoods.  Much  of  the  land  sold  outside  the  kin  group  was  bought  by 
neighbors,  who  used  it  to  consolidate  their  landholdings  and  forestall  the  exodus  of 
family  members.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Dunlaps,  who  bought  more  than  they 
sold  in  the  postwar  period  and  lost  no  family  members  to  out-migration.38  More- 
over, in  some  cases  new  kin  groups  were  able  to  replicate  the  colonial  community- 
building  process  by  establishing  new,  albeit  small,  kin-based  neighborhoods  in  the 
postwar  period.  The  most  prominent  example  was  in  the  Methodist  community  that 
established  itself  on  Waxhaw  Creek  in  the  1780s.  Between  1783  and  1787  the  Tom- 
linson  family  acquired  770  acres  in  small  parcels  in  the  heart  of  the  settlement;  over 
the  next  two  decades  they  conveyed  this  land  almost  exclusively  within  their  kin  and 
church  group.  Many  of  their  new  neighbors — including  the  Wrens,  Hancocks,  and 
Ropers — were  also  fellow  Methodists,  and  while  they  did  not  establish  strong  family 
presences  in  the  community,  they  nonetheless  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  conveying 
land  within  their  congregation.39  Thus  while  many  families  fled  the  tightening  land 
market  of  the  1 790s,  others  managed  to  carve  out  a  place  for  themselves  or  used  the 
seller's  market  to  expand  their  holdings  and  strengthen  their  presence. 

Nor  does  the  transformation  of  the  1790s  point  to  a  change  in  mentality  or  a  shift 
in  market  orientation.  Like  their  fathers  before  them,  the  farmers  of  the  1790s  con- 
tinued to  farm.  They  understood  both  the  exchange  value  and  the  use  value  of  land, 
although  they  tended  to  convert  it  to  cash  with  much  greater  frequency.  They  started 
with  the  competency  their  parents  had  bequeathed  them  and  raised  it  to  a  higher 
level  by  availing  themselves  of  slaves  and  capitalizing  on  the  demand  for  wheat  and 
land.  And  yet  yeoman  prosperity  was  limited,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  lesson  of  the 
1790s:  that  the  prosperous  economy  of  the  postwar  generation  simply  could  not  sus- 
tain the  colonial  yeoman  society  that  had  given  rise  to  it.  The  yeoman  economy,  with 
its  family-labor  system  and  its  kin-based  neighborhoods  and  its  abundant  lands,  had 
performed  very  well,  opening  markets,  raising  land  values,  and  reproducing  itself 
enthusiastically.  By  the  1790s  this  social  and  economic  system  had  produced  a  kind 
of  critical  mass,  pricing  itself  out  of  the  market  and  reproducing  itself  out  of  exis- 
tence. Unable  to  buy  slaves  and  land  or  unwilling  to  settle  for  a  lower  level  of  compe- 
tency, many  of  the  rising  generation  turned  their  backs  on  the  Waxhaws,  straining  if 
not  breaking  the  kin-neighbor  nexus  that  had  once  structured  their  community. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Waxhaws  was  still  in  many  respects 
an  extension  of  the  northern  yeoman  society  from  which  it  had  come.  Relying  pri- 
marily on  the  "labour  of  their  own  numerous  families,"  farm  households  produced 
enough  corn  and  meat  for  home  consumption  and  planted  as  much  wheat  as  they 
could  manage  for  the  lowcountry  market.  Many  had  accumulated  surplus  lands  in 
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the  three  decades  before  the  war,  lands  that  enabled  their  numerous  heirs  to  sustain 
themselves  in  the  community.  Despite  class,  neighborhood,  and  ethnic  differences, 
the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  had  also  emerged  from  the  war  with  their  local  identity 
intact,  bound  to  one  another  by  the  intersecting  cords  of  church  affiliation  and  kin- 
ship. They  likewise  retained  the  habits  of  insularity  learned  on  the  frontier,  directing 
their  suspicion  not  at  Episcopalians,  Indians,  or  kinless  widows  but  at  their  neighbors 
in  the  eastern  uplands,  the  recent  immigrants  and  reluctant  revolutionaries  of  the 
blackjack  district. 

By  1800,  however,  the  Waxhaws  was  more  akin  to  the  slaveholding  communities 
to  the  south.  The  expanding  Atlantic  market  had  made  wheat  a  major  upcountry  cash 
crop,  enabling  and  encouraging  farmers  to  purchase  slaves  and  increase  production 
and  profits.  Half  of  all  households  now  owned  slaves,  counting  nearly  one-third  of 
the  local  population  as  their  property.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  wheat  and 
the  rising  white  population  made  good,  well-situated  land  both  scarce  and  expensive. 
Many  farmers  who  could  neither  sustain  a  family  on  their  inheritance  nor  afford 
good  land  moved  elsewhere,  especially  into  the  recently  opened  territory  west  of  the 
mountains.  Out-migration  combined  with  the  selling  off  of  inherited  lands  to  erode 
the  kin-based  neighborhood,  while  increasing  wealth  and  slave  ownership  reduced 
dependency  on  the  labor  and  resources  of  family  and  neighbors.  Although  by  no 
means  complete,  the  transformation  to  a  predominately  commercial,  slaveholding 
society  was  clearly  under  way  by  1800. 

This  transformation  also  deepened  neighborhood  divisions.  By  1800  two  com- 
munities coexisted  in  the  Waxhaws,  one  prosperous  and  egalitarian,  the  other  poor 
but  with  concentrations  of  wealth.  While  wheat,  slaves,  and  the  changing  land  mar- 
ket were  remaking  the  Waxhaw  economy  and  social  structure,  a  religious  revival  was 
about  to  ignite  these  neighborhood  tensions.  Postwar  disputes  over  psalmody,  hiring, 
and  church  location  had  ended  in  unsatisfying  compromises;  instead  of  resolving  dif- 
ferences, these  contests  were  rehearsals  for  a  greater  upheaval.  This  time,  however,  the 
issues  cut  across  class  and  neighborhood  lines  and  set  the  stage  for  the  final  conver- 
sion of  the  Waxhaws  to  southernness. 


 *  

Chapter  6 

New  Light 

In  May  1802  six  thousand  people  converged  on  the  Waxhaws  for  five  days  of 
evangelical  preaching  and  intense  religious  fellowship.  As  a  form  of  worship,  the 
camp  meeting  was  barely  a  year  old,  but  word  of  its  astonishing  success  at  awak- 
ening sinners  and  regenerating  dead  congregations  had  been  trickling  into  the  lower 
Catawba  valley  since  the  previous  summer.1  John  Brown,  the  minister  at  Waxhaw 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  watched  the  steady  progression  of  the  revival  as  it  moved 
east  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  south  from  central  North  Carolina.  He  had 
attended  two  such  events  just  north  of  the  state  line,  but  the  great  meeting  at  the 
Waxhaws,  which  drew  participants  from  as  far  away  as  eighty  miles,  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  South  Carolina.  It  did  not  disappoint  the  Reverend  Brown.  The  event  was 
a  model  of  interdenominational  cooperation  as  Baptists  and  Methodists  joined  Pres- 
byterians in  a  "most  perfect  union."  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  what  some  character- 
ized as  wild  and  extravagant  meetings  west  of  the  mountains,  the  Waxhaw  revival  was 
marked  by  "general  solemnity"  while  managing  nonetheless  to  "excite  the  attention" 
of  the  public  and  "engage  it  to  religion."  Most  important  to  Brown  and  other  pro- 
revivalists,  more  than  two  hundred  worshipers  were  "struck  down"  at  the  meeting, 
including  "twelve  of  the  most  notorious"  mockers  and  opposers  of  the  revival.2 

For  both  John  Brown  and  his  congregation,  however,  the  Waxhaw  meeting  was 
hardly  an  unqualified  success.  The  revival  stirred  up  as  much  anger  as  devotion.  When 
the  last  wagon  rolled  out  of  the  encampment  and  the  revival  fires  cooled,  the  camp 
meeting  left  in  its  wake  a  shattered  church  and  a  broken  community.  Brown  was  shut 
out  of  his  own  meetinghouse,  and  half  the  Waxhaw  elders,  along  with  a  significant 
part  of  the  congregation,  permanently  withdrew  to  join  an  antirevival  denomination. 
Their  official  grievance  was  the  presbytery's  approval  of  taking  communion  with  the 
Methodists.3  But  beneath  these  concerns  over  "promiscuous  communion"  lay  more 
serious  objections  to  Methodist  enthusiasm  and  an  even  more  fundamental  dispute 
over  the  divine  source  of  revival  conversions.  Conflicts  over  supernaturalism,  and  in 
particular  the  supernatural  origins  of  the  strange  bodily  exercises  of  revival  partici- 
pants, finally  cut  the  frayed  cords  that  had  held  the  congregation  together  for  a  quar- 
ter century. 
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This  break  was  to  some  degree  the  culmination  of  long-standing  grievances  and 
growing  tensions  within  the  congregation  that  mirrored  the  broader  social  and  eco- 
nomic stresses  within  the  community.  The  demographic  and  economic  transforma- 
tion of  the  1790s  produced  strains  between  as  well  as  within  neighborhoods.  The 
prosperity  of  the  decade  could  not  close  the  social  gap  between  the  people  of  the 
blackjack  area  and  their  bottomland  neighbors.  Instead,  the  dual  land  market  and  the 
uneven  distribution  of  slave  wealth  brought  to  head  earlier  neighborhood  tensions, 
which  were  expressed  in  a  series  of  class-informed  power  struggles  over  the  institu- 
tional and  cultural  control  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Beginning  with  a  contest  over 
relocating  the  meetinghouse  and  hiring  a  new  minister  and  continuing  with  a  litur- 
gical quarrel  over  psalm  and  hymn  singing — a  quarrel  fueled  by  the  ministrations  of 
freelance  preacher  and  land  speculator  Brice  Miller — the  religious  controversies  of 
the  postwar  period  were  marked  by  unsatisfying  compromises  and  lingering  distrust. 
As  a  result  they  grew  higher  pitched  and  more  deeply  divisive  with  time.  The  chang- 
ing demography  of  the  Waxhaws,  along  with  expansion  and  conflict  within  the  larger 
institutional  structure  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  the  context  for  these  strug- 
gles. The  class  and  neighborhood  divisions  that  emerged  in  the  late  colonial  years  and 
were  fostered  by  the  war  gave  these  struggles  a  distinctive  shape. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  the  role  of  religious  belief  and  ritual  in  fueling  discord. 
On  the  contrary,  evangelical  leaders  such  as  John  Brown  were  engaged  in  an  intense 
debate  over  the  legitimacy  of  revival  ritual,  on  which  the  conversions  of  those  two- 
hundred  or  more  worshipers  at  the  Waxhaw  meeting  hinged.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  the  conversion  dynamics  of  the  revival  also  had  an  important 
social  dimension  and  that  the  congregational  split  may  well  have  taken  place  along 
kinship  lines.  There  was  a  new  religious  marketplace  in  the  early  republic,  one  that 
paralleled  the  growing  commercial  market  and  that  provided  choices  in  particular  to 
young  people  who  no  longer  felt  bound  by  the  sectarian  and  ethnic  loyalties  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  As  youth  embraced  the  revival,  with  its  controversial  rituals,  its 
bodily  spirituality,  and  its  fluid  sectarian  boundaries,  parents  anxious  for  the  conver- 
sion of  their  children  likewise  gave  it  their  blessing.  Doctrinal  concerns  were  thus 
entangled  with  familial  ones,  sharpening  and  deepening  the  debate  over  the  super- 
natural origins  of  the  revival.  Together  parents  and  children  created  a  Presbyterian 
revival  that  resolved  the  generational  crisis  but  split  their  congregation.  Waxhaw 
Presbyterian  Church  never  fully  recovered  from  the  Great  Revival.  The  heroic  mea- 
sures that  salvaged  the  faith  of  the  rising  generation  also  weakened  the  congregation. 
And  as  Presbyterians  abandoned  the  emotional  extremes  of  the  camp  meeting,  the 
revival  that  promised  so  much  to  the  Waxhaw  church  ultimately  set  it  on  the  path  to 
obsolescence. 

The  first  task  facing  the  Waxhaw  congregation  after  the  Revolution  was  that 
of  rebuilding  its  meetinghouse.  Constructed  in  the  1750s,  the  original  church  build- 
ing stood  at  what  was  then  the  geographical  center  of  the  community,  in  the  river 
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bottomland  between  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks  on  the  path  leading  to  Land's  Ford, 
the  main  river  crossing  connecting  the  Waxhaws  to  the  neighboring  settlement  on 
Fishing  Creek.  For  the  first  two  decades  after  settlement  the  community  and  the  con- 
gregation faced  west  toward  the  river  and  the  densely  settled  Fishing  Creek  commu- 
nity more  than  east  toward  the  sparsely  and  reluctantly  populated  blackjack  district. 
Although  William  Richardson  preached  every  third  Sunday  at  the  church  and  preach- 
ing post  he  had  founded  on  Fishing  Creek,  settlers  near  the  Catawba  probably  crossed 
the  river,  which  was  easily  forded  at  low  water,  and  joined  the  Waxhaw  congregation 
for  most  Sunday  services,  swelling  attendance  to  the  thousand  or  more  worshipers 
that  so  impressed  Charles  Woodmason  in  1768.  Fishing  Creek  hired  its  own  minister 
after  Richardson's  death  in  1771,  leaving  the  Waxhaw  congregation  to  contend  only 
with  its  growing  blackjack  constituency  over  rebuilding  and  relocating  the  church 
after  Loyalist  raiders  burned  it  to  the  ground  in  1781. 4 

Not  only  had  the  "act  of  wickedness"  perpetrated  by  the  church  burners  left  the 
Presbyterian  meetinghouse  a  "heap  of  smouldering  ruins,"  it  also  exposed  an  un- 
happy rift  in  the  congregation  that  had  itself  been  simmering  for  more  than  a  decade, 
according  to  a  1794  church  narrative  by  John  Davis.  "A  number  of  emigrants  from 
Europe,"  Davis  noted,  "who  had  during  the  last  ten  years  settled  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  congregation,  wished  a  new  meeting-house  built  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  old  one."  The  earlier  settlers,  however,  "wished  a  house  near  the  place  where 
the  old  one  stood,  and  near  the  churchyard  where  their  friends  were  buried."  The 
issue  of  the  churchyard  was  apparently  genuine  and  not  a  smoke  screen  intended  to 
obscure  the  bottomland  faction's  desire  for  convenience.  When  the  church  burned 
again  in  the  early  1800s,  plans  to  relocate  it  to  a  site  with  better  water  access  were 
halted  during  construction  because  the  old  members  hesitated  "to  leave  the  graves  of 
their  fathers."  In  any  event,  the  blackjack  and  bottomland  factions  of  the  early  1780s 
"could  not  agree,  and  each  party  built  a  house  where  they  wished."  The  eastern  con- 
tingent dubbed  their  preaching  post  the  Blackjack  Church.  It  was  an  unsatisfying 
compromise  for  two  groups,  which  had  to  share  support  and  divide  the  time  of  a  min- 
ister, the  first  of  many  cracks  in  the  facade  of  congregational  unity.5 

The  Waxhaw  pastorate  had  been  vacant  since  Thomas  Craighead  fled  from  the 
advancing  British  four  years  earlier,  never  to  return.  Craighead  had  served  the  church 
for  only  two  years.  Thus  despite  its  standing  as  one  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  the  state,  by  1784  the  church  had  been  pastorless  for  eleven  of  the  thir- 
teen years  since  Richardson's  death.  It  had  taken  the  congregation  seven  years  to  agree 
on  a  replacement  for  Richardson,  and  the  contention  that  now  simmered  between 
the  blackjack  and  bottomland  factions  hardly  promised  an  expeditious  hiring  pro- 
cess. However,  in  the  spring  of  1784  the  two  groups  "agreed  to  be  one  congregation, 
and  united  in  presenting  a  call"  to  Robert  Findley,  a  young  minister  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Findley's  installation  hints  at  the  tense  political  atmosphere  within  the  church. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  regular  July  session  of  the  presbytery  to  ordain  Findley,  the 
congregation  "urgently  request  [ed]"  a  special  session  in  late  May.  Though  apparently 
a  talented  preacher,  Findley  lasted  only  four  years  at  the  Waxhaws.  In  1 789  he  moved 
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to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  implicated  in  a  "false  and  scandalous  report"  concerning 
the  discontinuation  of  the  catechism  and  was  soon  thereafter  discharged  for  drunk- 
enness.6 

The  presbytery  records  do  not  say  why  Findley  and  the  Waxhaw  congregation 
dissolved  their  relationship,  although  his  subsequent  troubles  suggest  that  there  was 
more  involved  than  a  simple  desire  to  migrate  to  Kentucky.  If  so,  his  was  not  the  only 
such  case.  The  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina's  session  records  for  the  late  1780s  are 
rife  with  scandal,  accusation,  and  disgruntled  parishioners,  pointing  to  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  lay- clerical  conflict.  In  1785  a  Mr.  Hill  was  charged  with  insubordina- 
tion; true  to  the  charges,  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  church  court  and  was  cut  off. 
The  following  year  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  was  charged  with  intoxication,  while 
Joseph  McNeely,  an  immigrant  preacher  from  Ireland,  was  barred  from  the  pulpit 
until  the  session  investigated  various  charges  against  him.  In  1789  a  Mr.  McCarra  was 
embroiled  in  an  unnamed  scandal,  refused  to  answer,  and  was  discharged.  Perhaps 
the  worst  charges  were  directed  at  Francis  Cummins,  whose  parishioners  accused 
him  of  excluding  certain  persons  from  communion  without  due  cause,  accusing 
his  opponents  of  sacrilege,  and  "craving  the  parishioners  on  Sabbath  day."  The  pres- 
bytery dismissed  these  charges  at  their  first  hearing,  suggesting  that  Cummins  was 
caught  between  two  factions  not  unlike  those  Findley  was  forced  to  navigate  in  the 
Waxhaws.  This  conflict  died  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  With  one  minor 
exception  the  presbytery  heard  no  lay-clerical  cases  between  1790  and  1796,  after 
which  the  controversy  over  slavery  re-ignited  tensions  between  preachers  and  parish- 
ioners.7 

On  the  other  hand,  Findley 's  departure  rekindled  the  contention  between  the 
neighborhood  factions,  although  in  this  round  the  blackjack  group  took  the  offen- 
sive, largely  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Brice  Miller.  Precisely  when  and  how  Miller 
came  by  his  pastoral  credentials  is  unknown.  He  did  not  use  a  religious  title  in  his 
colonial  land  transactions,  first  appearing  as  "Reverend"  in  a  1789  plat  and  in  several 
documents  thereafter,  including  his  1795  indenture  with  William  Graham.  He  was 
not  officially  ordained  by  any  North  American  presbytery,  and  while  one  account 
identifies  him  as  "a  foreign  clergyman  from  Ireland,"  the  colonial  land  records  show 
him  living  in  the  Waxhaws  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  before  he  began  his  min- 
istry. He  may  well  have  been  connected  to  a  Baptist  community  in  Greenbriar  County, 
Virginia;  this  would  explain  his  willingness  to  preach  without  a  license  as  well  as  his 
attachment  to  the  blackjack  church,  since  there  were  no  Baptist  churches  in  the  Wax- 
haws in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  portrayed  himself  as  an 
Ulster  clergyman  to  his  neighbor.  In  any  event,  his  religious  influence  was  no  doubt 
enhanced  by  his  illusory  land  deals,  and  he  found  willing  ears  in  the  blackjack  district 
after  Findley's  departure  by  exploiting  both  the  social  divisions  within  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  controversy  over  psalmody  and  hymnody.8 

Presbyterian  churches  had  been  singing  psalms  since  the  time  of  John  Calvin. 
Although  psalmody  was  an  innovation  relative  to  Roman  Catholic  worship,  it  had  a 
powerful  conservative  thrust  as  part  of  Calvin's  "Bible  only"  standard  for  Reformed 
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liturgy.  The  God-inspired  psalms  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  not  human-composed  hymns, 
were  in  the  views  of  early  Reformed  church  leaders  the  only  appropriate  musical 
forms  for  congregational  worship.  Although  the  church  did  not  prescribe  a  particu- 
lar psalter,  most  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  congregations  used  the  version 
of  the  psalms  developed  by  Francis  Rous,  who  set  them  in  a  familiar  English  meter 
and  rhyme  but  remained  faithful  in  content  to  the  original  translation.  Typically,  the 
psalms  were  "lined  out"  or  fed  to  the  congregation  one  line  it  a  time  by  a  presenter 
or  uptaker.  Six  to  ten  standard  tunes  were  used  for  the  whole  body  of  psalms.  This  tra- 
dition of  psalmody  was  faithfully  observed  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  churches 
in  both  the  British  Isles  and  North  America.9 

By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  however,  some  congregations  were  pressing  for  a 
more  expansive  psalmody.  In  1707  Isaac  Watts,  an  English  dissenter,  had  published 
his  first  edition  of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  which  was  intended  to  meet  the  need 
for  songs  with  explicitly  Christian  themes  and  language  absent  in  the  Hebrew  psalms. 
Twelve  years  later  Watts  also  produced  his  own  psalter,  The  Psalms  of  David  imitated 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  altered  the  psalms  by  weaving 
explicitly  Christian  themes  and  images  into  them.  During  the  Great  Awakening,  New 
Side  congregations  began  to  incorporate  Watts  into  their  worship.  Generally  more 
open  to  innovation  than  Old  Side  traditionalists  and  more  alert  to  the  emotional 
power  of  fresh  songs  with  an  evangelical  bent,  New  Side  evangelicals  hoped  to  use 
Watts  to  attract  and  awaken  the  unconverted.  When  American  Presbyterians  reunited 
in  the  1750s,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  allowed  Watts  on  a  church-by- 
church  basis,  pending  support  from  a  majority  of  the  congregation.  As  indicated  ear- 
lier, in  the  Waxhaw  church  the  majority  blocked  the  use  of  Watts,  despite  Richardson's 
appeals.  And  yet  in  the  Waxhaws  as  elsewhere  the  synod's  compromise  functioned  as 
planned;  while  psalmody  remained  a  tense  issue  during  the  colonial  period,  it  rarely 
strained  congregations  to  the  breaking  point.10 

The  heyday  of  the  psalmody  controversy  was  during  the  late  1780s  and  early 
1790s.  In  1787  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  authorized  a  new  version  of 
Watts  edited  by  American  poet  Joel  Barlow,  prompting  John  Rankin  of  Kentucky  to 
challenge  the  church's  position  on  Watts  at  the  General  Assembly  two  years  later. 
Rankin  and  the  anti-Watts  faction  insisted  on  adherence  to  strictly  biblical  songs  in 
public  worship.  His  petition  rejected,  Rankin  stormed  back  to  Kentucky,  barred  Watts 
supporters  from  communion,  claimed  direct  divine  revelation  through  dreams,  and 
called  pro-Watts  Presbyterians  "swine,  sacreligious  robbers,  hypocrites,  deists,  [and] 
blasphemers"  who  bore  "the  mark  of  the  beast."  Rankin  soon  joined  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  a  hybrid  body  made  up  of  old  style  Covenanters  in 
the  tradition  of  Alexander  Craighead  and  regular  Presbyterians  embittered  by  the 
new  hymnody.  The  Associates  continued  to  draw  disgruntled  members  from  the  par- 
ent body  until  the  mid- 1790s,  when  the  psalmody- hymnody  controversy  subsided 
and  hymns  gradually  gained  acceptance  among  mainline  Presbyterians.11 

As  Rankin's  vehemence  suggests,  psalmody  was  for  some  an  emotionally  charged 
issue  that  left  little  or  no  middle  ground.  Brice  Miller  exploited  this  issue,  as  one 
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observer  later  recalled,  "with  considerable  success."  John  Davis,  writing  in  the  middle 
of  the  psalmody  crisis,  could  only  note  that  following  Findley's  departure  "the  east- 
ern part  of  the  congregation"  had  "discovered  some  inclination  to  join  another  com- 
munity." Miller  was  instrumental  in  this  break,  casting  a  wide  net  across  portions  of 
Lancaster  County.  Having  "itinerated  extensively"  across  the  blackjack  district,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  account,  he  "ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  a  large  proportion  of 
this  congregation,  and  in  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  prevailed  on  many  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  capitalizing  on  the  psalmody  controversy  "to  excite 
and  fix  the  prejudices  of  those  who  attended  on  his  ministrations."  The  Waxhaw  con- 
gregation no  doubt  made  Miller's  job  easier  when  it  called  John  Brown,  a  decidedly 
pro-Watts  minister  and  soon-to-be  revival  enthusiast,  to  replace  Findley  in  1792. 
Although  Miller's  "influence  was  weakened"  when  his  speculative  bubble  collapsed 
and  his  debts  drove  him  out  of  the  state  in  1795,  few  of  his  followers  returned  to  the 
Waxhaw  church.12 

In  the  Waxhaws  there  was  more  to  the  psalmody  crisis  than  a  disagreement  over 
Presbyterian  liturgy.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  opposition  to  Watts  was  concentrated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  congregation,  where  ethnic  and  class  differences  had  long 
before  drawn  the  community's  social  fault  lines.  In  part  these  differences  were  rooted 
in  religious  issues:  at  least  some  of  the  traditionalist  Covenanters  who  once  belonged 
to  William  Martin's  congregation  and  who  settled  in  the  blackjack  neighborhood  in 
the  1770s  were  probably  among  the  anti- Watts  faction.  But  also  behind  the  emo- 
tional tide  that  swept  a  large  part  of  the  congregation  into  Brice  Miller's  camp  lay  the 
bitter  memories  of  a  once  poor  and  excluded  immigrant  population.  Behind  the  selec- 
tion of  the  innovating  John  Brown  lay  memories  of  the  Loyalist  sympathies  and  luke- 
warm support  of  the  Revolution  a  decade  earlier.  The  psalmody  dispute  was  in  large 
part  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  stalemate  over  relocating  the  church,  which  was 
itself  the  product  of  older  tensions.  It  had  a  complicated  history  in  which  soils,  roads, 
markets,  allegiances,  and  slave  ownership  played  as  prominent  a  role  as  religious  tra- 
dition, which  became  a  weapon  for  waging  an  essentially  social  battle.  The  anti-Watts 
people  were  not  only  Covenanters,  they  were  poorer,  excluded,  and  long-embittered 
members  of  a  neighborhood  that  had  been  shunted  to  the  margins  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  is  not  to  say  that  liturgical  traditions  lacked  the  power  "to  excite  and  fix  the 
prejudices"  of  their  own  accord,  but  that  the  controversy  was  complicated  by  these 
intersecting  cultural,  social,  and  economic  lines  and  that  the  prejudices  of  all  parties 
were  deepened  and  sharpened  by  these  multilayered  issues. 

Nor  was  it  any  accident  that  Brice  Miller's  speculative  fortunes  ebbed  and  flowed 
with  the  psalmody  controversy.  Both  were  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  cloth.  On  the 
one  hand,  Miller  was  in  some  sense  an  enigma.  As  Rachel  Klein  has  convincingly 
argued,  in  Miller's  world  the  only  true  path  to  respectability  was  through  farming;  yet 
Miller  won  the  respect  and  trust  of  "a  large  proportion"  of  his  neighbors  as,  of  all 
things,  a  land  speculator.13  It  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  land  speculator  with  the 
moral  authority  of  a  prophet,  but  again  Miller  was  enigmatic,  and  in  any  event  he 
was  not  a  particularly  successful  speculator.  Further,  Miller  was  kinless.  Like  Agnes 
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Richardson  twenty  years  earlier,  he  was  widowed  and  lived  alone;  he  had  no  known 
children  and  apparently  no  local  kin,  having  conveyed  his  last  piece  of  property  to  a 
relative  in  Virginia.  And  yet,  unlike  Agnes,  he  seemed  to  be  liberated  by  his  kinless- 
ness:  not  burdened  by  the  baggage  of  familial  obligations  and  interdependencies,  he 
spun  his  own  elaborate  web  of  relations  out  of  the  raw  fibers  of  land  deals  and  min- 
istrations, promises  and  mutual  antagonisms,  neighborliness  and  common  religious 
agendas.  Lacking  a  family  of  his  own,  Miller  did  what  no  one  could  have  done  two 
decades  earlier:  he  invented  one. 

Miller  was  atypical  in  many  ways,  but  he  also  mirrored  his  world  in  a  way  that 
sheds  new  light  on  the  relationship  between  land  and  church,  the  two  anchors  of  the 
embattled  Waxhaw  yeoman  society.  More  than  simply  a  poor  stepcousin  of  the  new 
men  unleashed  by  the  Revolution  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world,,  more  even  than 
a  piedmont  version  of  the  Baptist  firebrands  who  challenged  planter  hegemony  in 
the  Chesapeake,  Miller  combined  economic  opportunism  and  religion,  setting  in 
motion  a  dynamic  that  propelled  him,  if  only  briefly,  to  the  top  of  blackjack  society 
and  into  the  center  of  the  community.  Miller's  land  deals  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
influence  and  distant  connections  that  enhanced  his  religious  authority,  while  his 
ministrations  established  him  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  sincerity  and  lent  credibility 
to  his  role  as  speculator.  Without  Miller  the  speculator,  Miller  the  itinerant  preacher 
would  not  have  known  his  considerable  success.  In  a  sense  Miller  embodied  the  over- 
all movement  of  the  1790s,  when  distinct  land  markets  and  demographic  formations 
and  religious  interests  developed  in  unison.  In  the  end,  of  course,  Miller  could  not 
sustain  the  tension,  adrift  as  he  was  on  the  illusion  of  the  speculative  bubble  that  legit- 
imated him.  Nor  could  the  people  of  the  blackjack  district,  as  the  Great  Revival  was 
about  to  reveal,  find  contentment  in  their  own  meetinghouse  or  psalmody  or  even 
their  own  religious  leader. 

By  the  time  of  the  Great  Revival,  thirty  years  of  intermittent  controversy  fueled 
by  underlying  social  divisions  had  taken  a  toll  on  the  Waxhaw  congregation.  Yet  in 
some  respects  the  church  remained  quite  strong.  Its  full-time  minister,  John  Brown, 
had  served  the  congregation  for  ten  years.  Brown  had  successfully  negotiated  the 
psalmody  controversy  and  maintained  a  preaching  post  in  the  blackjack  neighbor- 
hood long  after  Miller's  departure,  apparently  meeting  the  needs  of  both  blackjack 
and  bottomland  members.  Church  adherence  and  membership  were  still  among  the 
highest  in  the  state,  indicating  a  high  level  of  religiosity  despite  the  bickering  and 
divisions  of  the  preceding  decades.  Indeed,  the  internal  conflict  shows  that  the  church 
remained  an  important  battleground  during  the  heady  years  of  the  early  republic, 
pointing  to  the  continuing  religious  vitality  of  the  Waxhaws  and  to  the  centrality  of 
the  church  as  an  institution,  not  to  the  kind  of  religious  indifference  and  irrelevance 
so  often  associated  with  this  period.  Thus  the  final  congregational  split  in  1802  can- 
not be  viewed  as  simply  the  product  of  prolonged  and  unresolved  community  con- 
flict. Though  complicated  by  a  history  of  strife,  this  split  was  occasioned  by  the  Great 
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Revival  and  cannot  be  understood  outside  of  the  hyper-religious  context  the  revival 
created. 

As  in  most  piedmont  communities  touched  by  the  Great  Revival,  the  Waxhaw 
revival  took  place  within  a  context  of  high  religiosity,  as  indicated  by  levels  of  mem- 
bership and  adherence.  Precise  membership  figures  are  available  for  only  one  year 
during  the  period  under  study,  1801,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revival.  That  year  the  First 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  reported  178  communicants  in  the  Waxhaw  congrega- 
tion. This  figure  was  71  percent  higher  than  the  membership  of  the  next  largest  church 
in  the  presbytery;  it  was  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  neighboring  Fishing  Creek 
congregation,  and  twice  the  presbytery-wide  average  of  just  under  89.  The  Waxhaw 
membership  total  also  compared  favorably  with  churches  across  the  state.  Although 
figures  are  not  available  for  a  precise  comparison,  George  Howe,  who  in  1870  wrote 
the  meticulous  two-volume  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  de- 
scribed the  postwar  Waxhaw  congregation  as  "one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable 
churches  in  the  state."  In  addition  to  this  Presbyterian  membership,  there  were  prob- 
ably at  least  forty  Methodists  worshiping  in  the  Waxhaws  by  1801.  Taken  together, 
church  members  made  up  at  least  25  percent  of  the  white  adult  population.  Black 
members  are  more  difficult  to  locate,  but  given  the  small  size  of  the  Methodist  com- 
munity and  the  reluctance  and/or  inability  of  slaves  to  attain  full  membership  in  Pres- 
byterian churches,  it  is  likely  that  no  more  than  7  percent  of  adult  slaves  were  church 
members.  (See  appendix  4.) 14 

Church  adherence — regular  attendance  at  a  church  and  subscription  to  its  main 
articles  of  faith  without  entering  into  full  communion  and  submitting  to  its  discipline 
— is  harder  to  estimate,  but  by  any  measure  it  was  high  in  the  Waxhaws.15  With  three 
meetinghouses  and  a  strong  tradition  of  religious  participation,  Sunday  church  atten- 
dance in  the  Waxhaws  remained  quite  vigorous  three  decades  after  William  Richard- 
son's death,  perhaps  as  high  as  75  percent.  If  this  figure  seems  high,  one  need  only 
remember  that  Charles  Woodmason  reported  between  900  and  1,200  regular  Sunday 
worshipers  in  just  one  congregation  as  early  as  1768.  By  all  accounts  evangelical 
Protestantism  had  captured  the  Waxhaws  long  before  the  Great  Revival.16 

High  church  adherence  was  but  one  part  of  the  early  national  religious  inheri- 
tance; strong  sectarian  identity  was  the  other,  although  the  meaning  and  location  of 
sectarian  boundaries  were  shifting  by  the  late  1790s.  The  bitter  strife  that  had  char- 
acterized sectarian  relations  in  Charles  Woodmasons  day  was  largely  gone.  There  was 
now  no  "popish"  church  establishment  forcing  its  way  into  the  interior,  so  that  the 
Methodist  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  could  write  of  his  1790  visit  to  the  Long  Canes  that 
"the  Presbyterians  are  very  kind,  giving  us  freely  whatever  is  needful  for  man  and 
horse."  Nonetheless,  the  people  of  the  Waxhaws  adhered  to  their  Presbyterian  iden- 
tity and  were  certainly  aware  of,  perhaps  even  threatened  by,  the  small  but  insurgent 
Methodist  community  forming  in  their  midst.  Asbury 's  caveat  after  spending  the 
night  in  the  Waxhaws  in  1794  speaks  for  itself:  he  commended  his  Methodist  host  for 
his  "great  favour"  of  food  and  lodging,  "such  as  we  do  not  generally  receive  in  this 
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country."  It  is  worth  noting  that  Asbury  typically  bypassed  the  Waxhaws  on  his  circuit 
through  the  Carolinas,  preferring  to  cross  the  border  along  the  Pee  Dee  and  Lynches 
rivers  to  the  east  or  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers  to  the  west.17 

Threatened  by  the  success  of  itinerants  such  as  Asbury  and  perceiving  a  weaken- 
ing of  sectarian  identity  in  the  postestablishment  world,  church  officials  took  steps 
to  shore  up  denominational  boundaries.  In  1785  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina, 
perhaps  fearing  the  rancor  generated  by  unlicensed  itinerants  such  as  Brice  Miller, 
prohibited  its  congregations  from  inviting  guest  preachers  without  either  express  per- 
mission from  a  member  of  the  presbytery  or  credentials  from  a  synod.  In  1797  the 
Synod  of  the  Carolinas  urged  its  ministers  to  abstain  from  "promiscuous  commun- 
ion" because  it  implied  "a  coalescence  with  other  denominations"  whose  different 
doctrines  might  offend  Presbyterian  communicants.18  These  strictures  suggest  that 
thawed  relations  posed  a  threat  to  denominational  integrity  and  point  to  a  perceived 
weakening  of  sectarian  loyalty  and  identity.  Yet  they  also  indicate  that  sectarian  sen- 
timent remained  strong  among  an  important  segment  of  the  church's  leadership  and 
membership,  who  may  have  used  the  strictures  against  mixing  to  protect  a  rising  gen- 
eration of  Presbyterians  whose  weak  sectarian  feeling  made  them  vulnerable  to  com- 
peting sects.19 

It  was  into  this  dual  context  of  widespread  religiosity  and  contested  sectarian 
boundaries  that  the  Great  Revival  swept  like  a  "mighty  whirlwind,"  as  one  participant 
remembered  it,  in  1801-1802.  The  first  mass  meetings  of  the  piedmont  phase  took 
place  in  Orange  and  Guilford  counties,  North  Carolina,  in  August  1801.  Not  until  Jan- 
uary of  the  following  year,  however,  did  the  movement  gain  momentum.  That  month 
preacher-organizers  from  North  Carolina's  Concord  Presbytery,  along  with  one  hun- 
dred of  their  church  members,  attended  a  protracted  meeting  in  Randolph  County. 
Many  in  the  Concord  group,  including  "the  greater  part  of  our  young  people,"  accord- 
ing to  James  Hall,  were  "religiously  exercised"  at  Randolph.  In  the  days  following 
their  return  home,  "religion  . . .  made  rapid  progress  among  our  people,"  leading  the 
Concord  clergy  to  stage  their  own  general  meeting  just  two  weeks  later.  By  late  March 
there  were  mass  meetings  in  Iredell  County,  Morganton,  Crossroads,  Mecklenburg 
County,  and  New  Providence.  Continuing  to  proliferate  across  southwestern  North 
Carolina,  the  revival  penetrated  South  Carolina  in  May,  beginning  in  the  Waxhaws 
and  spreading  west  into  Spartanburg  and  Pendleton  District.  By  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer it  was  "running  like  fire  in  the  dry  stubble"  across  northern  Georgia,  largely 
through  the  agency  of  Methodists.  At  the  height  of  the  revival  in  the  summer  of  1 802 
there  were  mass  meetings  in  South  Carolina  nearly  every  week,  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  western  piedmont.20 

What  distinguished  these  protracted  camp  meetings  from  traditional  Presbyter- 
ian communions  was  not  their  duration  per  se — Presbyterian  sacramental  meetings 
traditionally  lasted  four  days,  with  two  days  of  preaching,  prayer,  and  fasting  in 
preparation  for  the  Sunday  sacrament — but  their  size  and  their  interdenominational 
character.  Presbyterians  generally  celebrated  communion  once  or  twice  each  year,  but 
while  these  communions  often  included  multiple  congregations,  they  never  reached 
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the  proportions  of  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  religious  encampments  during 
the  revival.  The  numbers  themselves  are  astounding  for  early  nineteenth-century 
gatherings,  not  to  mention  rural  gatherings:  2,000  in  Randolph  County,  3,000  at 
Hanging  Rock,  4,000  in  Iredell  County,  5,000-7,000  in  Mecklenburg  County,  5,000 
at  Spartanburg,  5,000  in  Pendleton  District,  4,000-7,000  at  the  Waxhaws,  6,000  at 
Guilford,  8,000-10,000  at  Crossroads,  and  10,000-12,000  at  one  unidentified  meet- 
ing. Because  such  large  crowds  could  not  be  accommodated  by  the  host  community, 
they  forced  the  invention  of  the  camp  meeting,  as  they  had  first  done  in  Kentucky. 
And  the  camp  meeting  was  ripe  with  possibilities  absent  in  the  traditional  sacramen- 
tal gatherings.  As  John  Brown  noted,  the  encampments  presented  "a  truly  August  and 
solemn  scene  . . .  especially  in  the  night  season,"  when  the  "whole  camp  becomes  illu- 
minated." Such  a  "solemn  situation"  bespoke  "the  presence  of  that  God,  whose  tem- 
ple is  all  space. ...  In  this  situation  who  would  not  worship;  who  would  not  adore?" 
This  aesthetic  of  the  camp  meeting,  along  with  the  unlimited  opportunities  for 
intense  religious  fellowship  and  informal  lay  exhortation,  created  an  atmosphere 
charged  to  induce  conversions  and  to  produce  what  Ellen  Eslinger  has  identified  as  a 
deep  sense  of  communitas  among  participants.21 

In  their  early  manifestations  these  camp  meetings  were  interdenominational 
affairs.  Although  they  grew  out  of  the  exclusively  Presbyterian  tradition  of  sacramen- 
tal "holy  fairs,"  they  evolved  into  interfaith  events  in  the  fluid  religious  atmosphere  of 
Kentucky,  an  innovation  that  was  imported  by  the  eastern  revivalists.  The  distribu- 
tion of  clergy  at  the  Waxhaws  was  fairly  typical — eleven  Presbyterians,  five  Baptists, 
and  five  Methodists — with  Presbyterians  dominating  the  meetings,  although  Meth- 
odist participation  was  generally  higher  than  that  of  Baptists  and  gained  ascendancy 
over  time.  Such  sectarian  unity  and  cooperation  was  a  major  theme  in  the  revival 
accounts.  "All  denominations,  join  hand,  and  heart,  in  the  common  cause  of  Christi- 
anity," noted  one  Baptist  observer.  "Party  doctrines  are  laid  aside,"  wrote  James  Hall, 
"and  nothing  heard  from  the  pulpit  but  the  practical  and  experimental  doctrines  of 
the  gospel."  Even  in  the  sacrament  itself  "Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
united" — although  Baptists  declined — "all  owning  and  acknowledging  the  same  God, 
the  same  Saviour,  the  same  Sanctifier,  and  the  same  Heaven."  According  to  Waxhaw 
native  John  Couser,  the  extent  of  Baptist  and  particularly  Methodist  influence  on  the 
sacramental  meetings  was  debated.  Some  declared  the  revival  "is  like  what  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  among  the  brethren  of  the  Methodist  Church,"  while  others 
"who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  greatest  revivals  in  that  church  ...  say  there  is 
no  comparison."  As  Ellen  Eslinger  has  found,  however,  by  the  time  Couser  reported 
his  observations  the  sacramental  meeting  had  already  evolved  into  a  Presbyterian- 
Methodist  hybrid.  Especially  in  the  piedmont,  Methodist  enthusiasm  brought  a  bod- 
ily dimension  to  the  staid  Presbyterian  exercises,  while  the  Presbyterian  concern  for 
order  reined  in  Methodist  excesses.22 

In  the  Waxhaws,  as  elsewhere  across  the  piedmont,  these  mass  revival  meetings 
transformed  a  religious  setting  into  a  hyperreligious  setting;  the  revival  momentarily 
muscled  its  way  into  the  center  of  things  and  concentrated  the  emotions  of  church 
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members.  "Religion  here  attracts  the  attention  of  almost  every  one,"  wrote  one  cor- 
respondent at  the  height  of  the  revival  in  August  1802,  "and  is  the  general  topic  of 
conversation."  In  the  wake  of  the  Waxhaw  meeting  Richard  Furman  also  noted  the 
tendency  of  camp  meetings  "to  excite  the  attention  and  engage  it  to  religion."  In  its 
enthusiasm  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  even  declared  that  the  revival  was 
changing  "the  general  aspect  of  society . . .  from  dissoluteness  and  profanity  to  sobri- 
ety, order,  [and]  comparative  purity."  James  Hall  echoed  these  sentiments,  however 
faintly,  when  he  noted  that  "the  face  of  the  public,  in  point  of  morals,  is  evidently 
changed  for  the  better,"  though  only  "a  very  small  minority  have  felt  its  happy  effects." 
Hall  was  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  praying  societies,  or  lay-led  small  groups, 
that  were  forming  spontaneously  in  awakened  congregations.  In  such  societies,  Hall 
wrote,  "the  work  seems  to  be  promoted  as  much,  and  often  more,  than  in  our  con- 
gregational assemblies."  Three  societies  formed  overnight  in  Hall's  own  churches,  "in 
all  of  which  the  work  broke  out  like  fire,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  attending  even  at  one  society."  Breaking  out  of  the  "awful  solem- 
nity" of  the  camp  meeting,  the  revival  fires  burned  through  communities  as  well, 
reinvigorating  congregations  and  perhaps  even  reforming,  if  only  for  a  moment,  "the 
face  of  the  public."23 

Revival  accounts  from  Presbyterians,  however,  are  noticeably  reticent  when  dis- 
cussing church  growth.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  revival- 
ists, who  delighted  in  reporting  mounting  membership  levels.  Methodists  reported 
one  thousand  converts  in  northeast  Georgia  in  1802,  three  thousand  in  their  Cam- 
den (South  Carolina)  Conference  through  1803,  and  two  thousand  in  Augusta.  One 
Baptist  account  identified  703  baptisms  in  northwestern  South  Carolina  in  1801- 
1802,  thirty-six  of  which  took  place  at  one  time.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  from  the  accounts, 
however,  that  the  revival  dramatically  increased  membership  levels  in  Presbyterian 
churches.  Presbyterian  revivalists  used  a  different  language  to  describe  revival  con- 
verts: not  as  members  or  communicants  but  as  "the  subjects  of  this  work,"  the 
"stricken,"  or  "the  subjects  of  God's  free  grace"  who  "obtained  an  interest  in  Jesus," 
became  "hopefully  convinced  that  they  were  sinners,"  were  "deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  great  importance  of  salvation,"  were  "religiously  exercised,"  or  who 
"obtained  the  comforts  of  religion."  In  part  this  language  is  rooted  in  Presbyterian- 
ism's  Calivinist  inheritance:  election  and  hence  conversion  could  never  be  certain  and 
must  never  be  assumed.  In  part  too  it  reflects  the  more  stringent  membership  stan- 
dards of  Presbyterians.  Requiring  adherents  to  be  proficient  in  church  doctrine 
before  admitting  them  to  full  communion,  they  were  more  likely  to  view  the  spiri- 
tual drama  of  the  revival  moment  as  but  one  step  in  the  conversion  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  inattention  to  membership  also  suggests  that  for  Presbyterians  the 
revival  was  as  much  a  reviving  of  lapsed,  or  "dull"  and  "cold,"  communicants  as  it  was 
a  tool  for  adding  new  members.  James  Hall  noted  as  much  when  he  declared  that 
many  of  the  stricken  had  "long  been  acquainted  with  vital  piety.  This  answers  many 
valuable  purposes,  as  it  quickens  their  graces,  brightens  their  evidences,  attaches  them 
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more  warmly  to  the  revival,  and  makes  them  more  assistant  to  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel."24 

Another  reason  for  Presbyterian  reticence  about  the  effects  of  the  revival  on 
church  membership,  however,  is  that  these  effects  were  not  universally  happy.  Cer- 
tainly the  early  camp  meetings  were  a  source  of  new  communicants  for  Presbyteri- 
ans, though  not  at  the  dizzying  levels  achieved  by  Baptists  and  Methodists.  Revivalists 
documented  these  conversions  through  individual  cases  more  than  numbers,  filling 
their  accounts  with  conversions  of  "remarkable  libertines,"  "mockers,"  "opposers," 
and  especially  "infidels."  But  surviving  church  and  presbytery  records  indicate  that  at 
the  congregational  level  Presbyterians  were  losing  as  many  members  as  they  were 
gaining  by  the  revival.  John  Daviess  Fishing  Creek  congregation — which  typically 
added  only  four  to  eight  new  communicants  annually  on  examination  and  lost  two  to 
four  by  death,  suspension,  or  dismissal  (release) — added  thirty-seven  in  1801-1802, 
twenty- four  of  whom  joined  in  1802  alone.  This  would  have  represented  an  increase 
of  approximately  50  percent  in  the  size  of  the  congregation  if  not  for  the  dismissal 
during  this  same  two-year  period  of  thirty  members.  Despite  the  revival,  between 
1801  and  1805  Daviess  two  congregations  grew  by  only  20  percent.  Comparative  fig- 
ures are  not  available  for  other  congregations,  but  presbytery  records  document  simi- 
lar ruptures  at  Catholic,  Purity,  Bullock's  Creek,  and  Waxhaw  churches,  all  of  which 
probably  suffered  similar  membership  offsets.25 

The  presbytery  records  specify  the  issues  in  only  one  of  these  cases,  that  of  Purity 
Church.  Purity's  minister,  Robert  McCulloch,  had  been  deposed  for  adultery  in  1800 
and  restored  just  as  the  revival  was  pushing  into  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  in 
1802.  McCulloch  may  have  had  personal  motives  for  opposing  the  revival,  but  they 
do  not  surface  in  the  session  records.  Instead,  a  group  of  McCulloch's  supporters 
from  Purity  presented  a  four-point  petition  to  the  presbytery  outlining  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  revival,  in  which  they  objected  to  the  participation  of  non-Presbyterian 
preachers  at  general  meetings,  the  admission  of  Methodists  to  communion,  and  the 
use  of  Watts's  hymns  in  worship.  The  petitioners  also  argued  that  "the  Church  had 
all  the  instituted  means  of  grace  and  salvation  before  the  existence  of  Camp  Meetings 
among  us,  nor  can  we  think  that  there  is  any  divine  warrant  for  them."  In  a  very 
strong  prorevival  reply,  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  rejected  the  petition  on  every 
point,  and  by  a  seven-to-four  vote  declared  unequivocally  that  there  was  a  divine 
warrant  for  camp  meetings.26 

Concerns  over  communing  with  Methodists  also  stood  at  the  center  of  the  revival 
controversy  at  the  Waxhaw  church,  and  differences  over  hymn  singing,  still  unre- 
solved and  ever  at  hand  to  muddy  the  waters  of  church  conflict,  likewise  resurfaced.27 
Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  these  issues,  especially  "promiscuous  com- 
munion," to  early  nineteenth-century  Presbyterians,  the  revival  accounts  themselves 
suggest  that  these  doctrinal  concerns  masked  an  even  deeper  religious  disagreement 
over  the  "instituted  means  of  grace,"  or  over  what  constituted  an  authentic  work  of 
God.  In  this  vein  what  divided  Presbyterians  in  the  Waxhaws  and  across  the  piedmont 
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was  not  Methodism's  "highly  erroneous"  doctrines,  but  its  enthusiasm — the  bodily 
exercises  that  ostensibly  evinced  an  "effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  if  this  hallmark 
of  the  camp  meeting  was  open  to  question  then  so  was  the  "divine  warrant"  for  the 
revival  as  well  as  the  legitimacy  of  camp  meeting  conversions.  This  was  an  unaccept- 
able conclusion  for  people  who  claimed  to  have  experienced  supernatural  power  in 
their  bodies — as  it  was  for  the  people  who  believed  their  children  had.28 

Uncovering  these  underlying  concerns  about  revival  conversions  and  the  family 
dynamics  that  drove  them  requires  going  well  beyond  the  local  sources  and  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  study.29  However,  a  brief  look  at  the  broader  patterns  of  re- 
vival ritual  and  conversion  in  the  piedmont  does  shed  some  new  light  on  the  issues 
that  confronted  the  Waxhaw  congregation.  After  all,  the  revival  did  what  neither 
ethnic  and  class  tensions,  doctrinal  differences,  the  Revolution,  disputes  over  the 
meetinghouse  location,  the  psalmody  controversy,  nor  Brice  Miller  could  do:  it  per- 
manently split  the  Waxhaw  church.  Why?  Accounts  of  other  piedmont  revivals,  in 
conjunction  with  church  records  from  the  neighboring  Fishing  Creek  congregation, 
suggest  that  familial  concerns  lay  at  the  root  of  this  split.  These  family  dynamics  gave 
the  revival  controversy  a  keen  sense  of  urgency  and  force  and  left  no  middle  ground 
between  prorevival  and  antirevival  factions. 

The  physical  and  emotional  excesses  of  the  Great  Revival  are  well  known:  the 
notorious  jerks,  spasmodic,  seizure-like  shaking  of  the  body,  as  well  as  other  "extrava- 
gances, such  as  running  back  and  forth,  barking  like  a  dog,  and  uttering  inhuman 
sounds,  like  nothing  imaginable,"  were  more  common  in  the  earlier  western  phase  of 
the  revival.  The  most  common  physical  expression  of  religious  enthusiasm  in  the 
somewhat  more  staid  camp  meetings  of  the  piedmont  was  the  falling  exercise,  which 
typically  consisted  of  falling  "as  if  dead,"  groaning,  weeping,  a  sometimes  prolonged 
state  of  semiconsciousness  or  entrancement,  shouting,  and  finally  a  sense  of  "extasy," 
to  quote  John  Brown,  "as  pleasure  paints  the  countenance  and  peace  comes  to  the 
soul."  Between  one  hundred  and  three  hundred  people  typically  fell  at  camp  meet- 
ings.30 

Less  well  known  are  the  demographic  characteristics  of  revival  converts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  published  accounts  of  the  piedmont  camp  meetings,  most  of  these  enthu- 
siasts were  young  people.  Young  people  were  the  first  to  undergo  bodily  exercises.  En 
route  to  the  seminal  Randolph  County  meeting  in  early  1802,  the  youth  of  James 
Hall's  Iredell  congregation  fell  "like  fire  along  a  train  of  powder,"  and  by  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  by  Hall's  calculation,  "nine-tenths  of  our  young  people  were  deeply  im- 
pressed." Young  enthusiasts  also  dominate  the  descriptions  of  subsequent  meetings. 
Overall,  of  the  twenty-nine  individual  instances  of  bodily  enthusiasm  that  I  identi- 
fied in  the  accounts  from  this  period,  more  than  half  were  specifically  ascribed  to 
young  people.  These  figures  are  especially  significant  when  placed  in  their  proper 
demographic  context.  At  most,  young  people  (ages  sixteen  to  twenty- five)  made  up 
about  one-fifth  of  the  piedmont's  white  population,  but  they  account  for  nearly  half 
of  the  instances  of  enthusiasm.31 
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This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  piedmont  revival  was  in  large  measure  a  family 
affair.32  Groups  of  families,  led  by  "pious  parents  who  sent  or  conducted  their  chil- 
dren," followed  their  ministers  to  the  meetings.  Many  of  these  families  had  long  been 
"principally  engaged  in  .  .  .  holding  religious  societies"  and  promoting  the  revival. 
Their  work  came  to  fruition  in  the  protracted  meetings.  When  their  children  fell,  these 
pious  parents  overcame  their  reservations  about  religious  enthusiasm.  For  instance, 
when  the  Iredell  youth  were  exercised  en  route  to  the  Randolph  meeting,  "the  fathers 
were  filled  with  astonishment,  as  none  present  had  ever  beheld  such  a  scene."  After 
the  initial  confusion  subsided,  however,  the  fathers  accepted  this  "effusion  of  divine 
grace"  and  "spent  the  better  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  exhortations."  Accus- 
tomed to  the  traditional  staid  Presbyterian  communions,  an  older  generation  was 
shocked  by  this  youthful  innovation  but  in  the  end  condoned  it  and  promoted  the 
revival,  as  one  parent  exclaimed,  with  "ardent  zeal."33 

The  Great  Revival  was  thus  driven  by  a  family  dynamic.  Especially  in  piedmont 
communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws,  marked  as  they  were  by  high  levels  of  religiosity, 
conversions  often  occurred  along  kinship  lines  and  across  generations.  Perhaps  young 
people  were  more  open  to  the  sensual  dimension  of  camp  meeting  worship,  where 
religiosity  and  sensuality  fused  as  groaning,  shouting,  out-of-control  bodies  collapsed 
and  rose  in  ecstasy.  They  were  doubtless  more  open  to  the  interdenominational 
aspects  of  the  revival.  Born  after  the  Revolution,  the  rising  generation  had  no  mem- 
ories of  the  Anglican  establishment  and  would  have  been  at  pains  to  understand  their 
parents'  sectarian  hostility.  In  the  revival  sectarian  boundaries  almost  completely  col- 
lapsed. Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  linking  sectarian  coalescence  with 
the  younger  generation,  it  stands  to  reason  that  resistance  to  denominational  mixing 
was  concentrated  among  the  sectarian  cold  warriors  who  came  of  age  under  the  reli- 
gious establishment,  while  the  weaker  sectarian  identity  of  the  rising  generation  made 
them  more  comfortable  with  the  fluid  religious  boundaries  of  the  revival. 

In  any  event,  young  people  were  entering  the  religious  world  of  their  parents  on 
their  own  terms:  in  "promiscuous"  assemblies  and  with  a  physical,  sensual  spiritual- 
ity. Parents,  however  reluctant  they  might  be  to  accept  these  terms,  soon  gave  way  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children,  welcoming  and  even  promoting  the  revival  in 
spite  of  its  more  uncomfortable,  unfamiliar,  and  controversial  features.  When  detrac- 
tors pointed  precisely  to  these  bodily  excesses  as  proof  that  camp  meeting  conversions 
were  spurious  and  purely  emotional — induced  by  overzealous,  perhaps  even  dis- 
reputable and  manipulative,  preachers — parents  joined  prorevivalists  such  as  John 
Brown  at  their  children's  sides.  This  conversion  dynamic  brought  a  powerful  familial 
dimension  to  the  controversy  over  the  revival,  powerful  enough  to  split  permanently 
churches  such  as  Waxhaw  Presbyterian. 

These  family  dynamics  were  evident  in  the  split  at  Fishing  Creek  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  sister  congregation  of  the  Waxhaws  on  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba 
River.  Of  the  fifteen  families  (identified  by  a  shared  surname)  with  members  who  left 
the  congregation  in  1802,  presumably  in  opposition  to  the  revival,  only  four  shared 
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a  surname  with  converts,  and  in  all  four  cases  some  family  members  remained  in  the 
prorevival  faction.  These  were  the  only  four  families  that  were  divided  by  the  revival; 
the  other  twenty- five  either  remained  or  departed  as  a  unit.  The  two  families  with  the 
largest  numbers  of  new  communicants — the  Gills  with  seven  and  the  Porters  with  six 
— were  united  in  their  support  of  the  revival.  Thus  although  the  revival  did  occasion- 
ally cut  across  kinship  lines,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  families  at  Fishing  Creek 
were  unified  in  either  supporting  or  opposing  camp  meetings.  Those  most  likely  to 
support  the  revival  were  related  to  new  communicants,  while  those  most  likely  to 
oppose  it  had  no  family  members  among  its  converts.34 

Without  church  records  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  similar  dynamics  were  present 
in  the  Waxhaw  congregation.  We  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  shortly  after  the 
May  21  meeting  a  majority  of  the  elders  opposed  the  revival  and  temporarily  shut 
John  Brown  out  of  the  church;  that  their  stated  grievances  included  communing  with 
Methodists  and  using  Watts  hymns;  that  half  of  the  elders  eventually  withdrew  from 
the  congregation  and  claimed  the  blackjack  meetinghouse,  eventually  affiliating  with 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church;  and  that  Brown  asked  to  dissolve  his 
relationship  with  the  Waxhaw  church  within  ten  months  of  the  revival.  Unlike  the 
rifts  occasioned  by  earlier  disputes  over  relocating  the  church,  psalmody,  and  Brice 
Miller,  the  split  precipitated  by  the  Great  Revival  was  deep  and  lasting.  This  very  depth 
and  permanency,  however,  suggests  that  these  other  concerns — the  bodily  exercises 
and  the  revival's  "divine  warrant,"  sharpened  by  the  familial  and  generational  issues 
— underlay  the  Waxhaw  split  as  well.  As  ethnic  and  sectarian  identity  eroded  and  the 
rising  generation  faced  religious  choices  not  readily  available  to  their  parents,  a  gen- 
eration gap  yawned  open.  The  revival  promised  to  close  this  gap,  offering  both  young 
and  old  new  ways  to  connect,  ways  that  were  familiar  and  yet  that  made  room  for 
youthful  innovation,  religious  ways  that  recognized  the  decreasing  importance  of  sec- 
tarian boundaries  and  the  younger  generation's  need  for  a  physical,  bodily  spiritual- 
ity. Eager  to  fold  their  children  into  their  religious  world,  parents  embraced  the  bodily 
exercises,  winked  at  promiscuous  communion,  and  stood  by  the  revival — but  at  the 
price  of  divided  churches,  for  in  the  debate  over  the  "divine  warrant"  for  the  revival, 
supernaturalism  and  generational  reconciliation  left  no  middle  ground.35 

In  the  end,  however,  the  revival  defeated  the  Presbyterians.  Divided  congregations, 
conservative  backlash,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  camp  meeting  by  more  militant 
Methodists  convinced  mainline  Presbyterians  to  abandon  the  protracted  meeting  and 
reject  its  bodily  enthusiasm.  They  soon  repudiated  its  interdenominational  dimen- 
sion as  well.  In  1808  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  concerned  that  the  Methodists  were 
draining  its  membership,  went  beyond  its  1797  declaration  by  prescribing  noncom- 
munion  and  even  nonintercourse  between  members  of  the  two  competing  groups.36 
But  the  synod  could  not  stem  the  flow  of  its  adherents  into  the  Methodist  camp.37 
The  future  belonged  to  the  Methodists,  with  their  "irrational  devotion"  and  their  tor- 
mented, ecstatic  bodies. 

Nor  did  the  Waxhaw  congregation  ever  fully  recover  from  the  great  meeting  of 
1802.  The  bargain  it  had  struck  with  the  revival  did  not  pay  off.  It  continued  to  lose 
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members  to  out-migration,  and,  since  it  no  longer  enjoyed  a  religious  monopoly  in 
the  community,  its  membership  was  also  threatened  by  Methodists  and  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterians.  Weakened  by  the  split,  the  congregation  did  not  engage 
another  salaried  minister  for  another  ten  years.  In  the  interim  the  meetinghouse 
burned,  but  members  again  resisted  the  impulse  to  relocate  it  more  conveniently, 
reluctant  as  they  were  to  "leave  the  graves  of  their  fathers."38  Thus  what  had  been  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  state  on  the  eve 
of  the  revival  was  by  1805  a  church  in  decline.  It  was  a  church,  moreover,  embedded 
in  a  community  in  decline,  as  yeomen  gave  way  to  slaveholders,  farms  to  great  plan- 
tations, and  wheat  to  green  seed  cotton. 
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Being  Dead  They  Speak 
Far  from  this  world  of  toil  and  strife 
They're  present  with  the  Lord 
The  labors  of  this  mortal  Life 
End  in  large  Reward. 

Isaac  Watts,  from  a  gravestone  inscription 
in  Waxhaw  churchyard 

In  the  late  1850s  James  Parton  visited  the  Waxhaws  to  collect  information  for  his 
biography  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Riding  his  horse  into  the  heart  of  the  old  settlement, 
Parton  stopped  to  linger  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard,  a  "strange  and  lonely  place" 
whose  silence  perplexed  him.  "Old  as  the  settlement  is,"  he  wrote,  "the  country  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  the  few  houses  near  look  like  those  of  a  just-peopled  country  in 
the  northern  States."  Nor  was  this  sparseness  limited  to  the  old  bottomland  neigh- 
borhood surrounding  the  church.  "Miles  and  miles  and  miles,  you  may  ride  in  the 
pine  woods  and  'old  fields'  of  that  country,"  he  noted,  "without  meeting  a  vehicle 
or  seeing  a  living  creature."  Indeed,  from  his  vantage  point  in  the  old  graveyard,  se- 
cluded and  alone,  Parton  found  it  easy  to  imagine  himself  as  "one  who  comes  upon 
the  ancient  burial-place  of  a  race  extinct."1 

Parton  was  especially  intrigued  by  the  "rude  old  stones"  of  the  churchyard,  their 
inscriptions  faded  and  worn,  for  they  told  a  story  that  was  in  his  view  Jacksonian.  One 
inscription  in  particular  captured  "the  character  of  this  virtuous,  but  consciously- 
virtuous  race":  that  of  William  Blair,  whose  headstone  chronicled  not  just  his  birth 
and  death  but  his  Irish  origins,  his  immigration  to  America  on  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  death  of  his  "only  wife,  Sarah,"  and  his  service  in  the  Revolutionary  cause: 
"in  the  humble  station  of  private  soldier  and  wagon-master,  he  contributed  more 
to  the  establishment  of  American  independence  than  many  whose  names  are  proudly 
emblazoned  on  the  page  of  history."  Here  Parton  found  the  history  of  the  Waxhaws 
"bluntly  recorded"  in  a  language  "unusually  simple  and  direct,"  the  language  of  the 
dead  witnessing  to  their  sturdy,  earthy,  characteristically  Jacksonian  past.2 

Had  Parton  read  these  stones  more  closely,  however,  he  might  have  heard  another 
story,  for  the  Waxhaw  dead  were  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past,  with 
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the  "World  of  Spirits,"  as  Martha  Greer's  inscription  read,  than  the  comings  and 
goings  and  causes  and  "pages  of  history"  of  this  world.  Indeed,  many  were  glad  to 
leave  it  behind.  James  Somerville's  gravestone  bemoaned  his  days  on  earth,  fleeting 
and  grievous  as  they  were.  "Both  few  and  ill  the  days  of  man  /  Away  do  quickly  pass 
/  Less  than  a  handsbreadth  or  a  span  /  All  flesh  is  like  the  grass."  Others  concurred 
with  Somerville's  bleak  assessment  of  this  world  but  were  more  sanguine  about  their 
heavenly  prospects.  "From  suffering  and  from  sins  releas'd  /  And  freed  from  every 
snare" — thus  began  the  inscriptions,  quoting  Isaac  Watts,  of  Robert  and  Samuel 
Dunlap,  Margaret  Donnom,  William  Taylor,  and  the  ever  toiling,  strife-ridden  Robert 
Crawford — "Far  from  this  world  of  toil  and  strife  /  They're  present  with  the  Lord  / 
The  labors  of  this  mortal  Life  /  End  in  large  Reward."  Even  the  good  life  of  Elizabeth 
Hoey,  who  "Merited  the  imitation  of  all  her  female  acquaintance  &  reflected  honor 
on  her  sex,"  was  worn  with  care  and  paled  beside  the  promise  of  eternity:  "A  few  short 
years  of  trouble  pass  /  We'll  reach  that  happy  shore  /  Where  death  divided  friends  will 
meet  /  Again  to  part  no  more."  Such  sentiments  were  common  among  the  Waxhaw 
dead;  in  death  as  in  life  they  belonged  more  to  William  Richardson's  world  than  to 
Andrew  Jackson's.3 

Yet  by  the  late  antebellum  period  it  seemed  that  Richardson's  world  too  had 
passed.  At  the  edge  of  the  churchyard  Parton  spied  the  old  meetinghouse.  Ringed  by 
clumps  of  virgin  timber,  it  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  whitewashed,  steepled 
churches  of  Parton's  day,  "resembling  rather  a  neat  farm-house."  Removing  "the  chip 
that  keeps  the  door  from  blowing  open,"  Parton  peered  in  and  noted  the  spartan  inte- 
rior, the  "straight-backed  pews,  and  rough  Sunday-school  benches,"  all  grown  "grimly 
wooden  and  desolate"  in  the  half-light  of  the  thick  shade.  Abandonment  had  led  to 
such  neglect,  for  the  church  was  no  longer  used,  according  to  Parton,  having  fallen 
victim  to  "some  schism  respecting  psalmody  and  close  communion."4 

Or  more  likely,  victim  to  those  larger  historical  forces  that  had  made  the  sur- 
rounding country  so  thinly  inhabited.  As  J.  H.  Saye  wrote  after  the  Civil  War,  during 
the  antebellum  years  "considerable  planters"  had  taken  up  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the 
river  bottom  which  were  "cultivated  by  negroes."  This  process  had  "operated  against 
the  growth  and  numbers  of  the  church,"  for  "the  white  population  was  sparse  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  of  worship."  Church  membership  figures  reinforce  Saye's  obser- 
vations. From  its  peak  membership  of  178  communicants  in  1801,  the  Waxhaw  con- 
gregation had  declined  to  105  by  1829,  75  by  1834,  and  just  47  by  1843.  About  this 
time  it  began  to  add  black  communicants.  In  1835,  ten  slaves  were  admitted  to  com- 
munion, out  of  the  fifty  to  one  hundred  who  regularly  attended.  By  1851,  nearly  42 
percent  of  the  members  were  African  Americans,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
slaves  made  up  a  majority  of  communicants.  After  the  war  whites  completely  aban- 
doned the  church.  But  Saye  was  wise  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  demographic  change. 
"Great  changes  take  place  in  the  movements  of  population,"  he  declared,  "so  that,  in 
a  few  years,  that  fine  section  of  country  may  be  filled  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 
Until  then,  the  neighborhood  meetinghouse  would  serve  as  an  "important  field  of 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  class  of  our  population."  The  decline  of  the  white 
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community  that  Parton  and  Saye  lamented  had  made  way  for  a  rich,  thriving  black 
community  whose  people  kept  the  old  meetinghouse  full  to  overflowing.5 

Saye  took  the  longer  view,  but  he  too  failed  to  recognize  that  such  great  changes 
antedated  both  the  planters  with  their  slaves  and  the  yeomen  that  preceded  them.  Just 
a  half  century  before  the  earliest  white  settlers  took  up  lands  along  Waxhaw  Creek, 
the  Waxhaw  Indians  thrived  there,  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  with  lowcountry  mer- 
chants, entertaining  travelers  and  ambassadors  in  their  council  house,  and  incurring 
the  wrath  of  their  neighbors  upriver.  The  Waxhaw  were  themselves  a  hybrid  people, 
a  mixture  of  the  hunting  and  gathering  hill  people  who  first  inhabited  the  lower 
Catawba  valley  and  the  Mississippian  intruders  who  colonized  the  piedmont  from 
their  base  in  Cofitachequi  on  the  eve  of  European  contact.  All  that  now  remained 
were  the  borrowed  names,  an  inconspicuous  burial  mound  on  Waxhaw  Creek,  and  a 
tiny  remnant  of  Catawba  Indians  enduring  across  the  river.  The  long  history  of  the 
lower  Catawba  valley  was  indeed  characterized  by  cyclical  "movements  of  popula- 
tion," sometimes  swift  and  dramatic,  nearly  always  propelled  by  underlying  eco- 
nomic changes,  and  much  older  than  Saye  was  ready  to  grant. 

Yet  the  specific  formation  that  Parton  and  Saye  witnessed  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  was  the  culmination  of  a  process  that  began  in  the  1790s.  Rising  land  prices 
and  population  pressures  had  conspired  to  push  white  yeoman  farmers  out  of  the 
Waxhaws,  eventually  turning  what  Charles  Woodmason  once  called  the  "most  sur- 
prisingly thick  settled  spot"  in  the  upcountry  into  a  thinly  inhabited,  desolate  place. 
The  shift  to  slave  labor  that  began  during  the  wheat  boom  of  the  1790s  continued  to 
alter  the  color  of  the  Waxhaws  population.  The  late-colonial  farmers  who  once  cul- 
tivated their  "great  many  large  wheat  fields"  with  "the  manual  labor  of  their  own 
numerous  families"  had  given  way  to  the  "considerable  planters"  whose  "large  tracts 
of  land  were  . . .  cultivated  by  negroes."  The  bottomland  settlement  probably  achieved 
a  black  majority  by  1840  if  not  sooner.6  The  plantation  system  had  also  taken  its  toll 
on  the  land.  The  "very  fruitful  fine  spot"  of  the  1760s — "so  durable,"  as  John  Lawson 
had  once  claimed,  "that  no  Labour  of  Man,  in  one  or  two  Ages,  could  make  it  poor" 
— was  by  Parton's  day  a  "boundless  continuity  of  pine  woods"  with  only  an  occa- 
sional "interval  of  fertile  soil."  Further,  the  church  that  once  drew  "seldom  less  than 
9, 10, 1200  people  ...  of  a  Sunday"  had  become  little  more  than  an  empty  shell.  Once 
the  only  congregation  in  the  upcountry  with  a  full-time  settled  minister,  it  was  by  the 
1820s  unable  to  support  its  own  pastor.  Torched  by  Loyalist  raiders  in  1781  as  the 
supreme  symbol  of  American  resistance,  it  was  ignored  by  Union  cavalry  when 
they  marched  through  Lancaster  County  in  1865.  Weakened  by  division  and  out- 
migration,  it  was  eventually  abandoned  by  whites  and  left  to  the  "other  class"  of  the 
population.7 

Saye  understood  what  Parton  had  seen  only  dimly:  that  the  gradual  triumph  of 
the  plantation  system  had  turned  the  bustling  yeoman  community  of  the  eighteenth 
century  into  the  sparsely  peopled  Old  South  community  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, characterized  by  extensive  farming,  intensely  commercial,  monocrop  agriculture, 
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large  plantations  worked  by  slaves,  the  economic  and  social  dominance  of  a  few 
wealthy  planters,  and  a  high  slave  population  and  subsequent  emergence  of  slave  com- 
munities. This  transformation  began  with  wheat  farmers,  but  it  was  accelerated  and 
eventually  completed  by  cotton  planters. 

Green-seed  or  short-staple  cotton  had  long  been  grown  in  the  interior,  but  its 
short  fibers  and  many  seeds  made  ginning  difficult,  and  it  could  not  be  grown  prof- 
itably until  the  invention  of  an  effective  mechanical  gin  in  1793.  Still,  most  of  the  cot- 
ton produced  in  the  1790s  was  of  the  long-staple,  Sea  Island  variety;  cotton  gradually 
made  its  way  into  the  interior  and  did  not  penetrate  the  piedmont  until  after  1800. 
Even  so,  its  impact  was  profound.  Even  in  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws,  where 
population  pressures  and  commercial  agriculture  had  already  begun  to  transform  the 
local  economy  and  social  structure,  cotton  made  a  significant  impression.  The  land 
prices  that  had  crept  up  and  out  of  the  reach  of  many  small  farmers  in  the  1790s  now 
soared.  Even  after  cotton  prices  fell  sharply  when  the  market  was  glutted  after  1800, 
cotton  yielded  50  percent  more  income  per  acre  than  wheat.  Consequently,  wheat 
production  declined  rapidly;  Camden's  highly  competitive  flour  mills,  which  had 
processed  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1801,  had  closed  their  doors  by  1808.  Absentee 
planters  from  the  lowcountry  moved  in  and  acquired  choice  bottomland  tracts,  dis- 
placing local  landowners  and  further  propelling  the  commercialization  of  the  pied- 
mont. In  the  long  run,  however,  cotton  exhausted  the  soil,  and  by  the  1830s  native 
and  absentee  planters  alike  were  migrating  to  the  Mississippi  delta.  Thus  the  "strange 
and  lonely  place"  of  Parton's  day  had  been  twice  abandoned,  first  by  yeoman  families 
fleeing  overpopulation  and  second  by  great  planters  seeking  virgin  soil.  All  that  re- 
mained was  a  handful  of  cotton  planters  and  their  slaves  farming  on  whatever  "inter- 
val of  fertile  soil"  they  could  find.8 

At  the  very  least  cotton  accelerated  the  transformation  of  upland  communities. 
It  overwhelmed  wheat  and  tobacco  and  undermined  the  infrastructure — warehouses, 
inspection  stations,  mills — that  made  these  crops  profitable,  thus  retarding  the  devel- 
opment of  piedmont  communities  above  the  cotton  belt  even  as  it  enriched  commu- 
nities within  the  cotton  belt.  It  fueled  the  growth  of  slavery  and  the  emergence  of 
slave  communities,  propelled  commercialization,  and  exhausted  the  soil  more  rap- 
idly than  wheat  farming  would  have  done.  At  the  very  most  cotton  changed  the  south- 
ern social  structure,  creating  wide  disparities  of  wealth  and  concentrating  political 
and  cultural  power  in  the  hands  of  great  planters  and  slaveholders.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  in  the  Waxhaws,  where  the  large  planters  of  Parton's  day  had  long  before 
overwhelmed  the  petty  siaveholding  society  of  the  1790s. 

But  cotton  did  not  revolutionize  the  piedmont.  It  did  not  bring  about  a  capital- 
ist transformation  in  piedmont  communities,  nor  did  it  introduce  a  new  mentality. 
As  the  experience  of  the  Waxhaws  shows,  these  transformations  belonged  to  an  ear- 
lier period  and  were  the  products  of  more  complex,  purposeful,  underlying  forces, 
not  of  historical  accidents.  The  transformation  of  the  insular,  suspicious,  ethnically 
and  religiously  closed  settlement  of  the  colonial  frontier  into  the  more  tolerant,  open, 
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voluntary  community  of  the  revival  years  was  rooted  in  generational  change.  Simi- 
larly, out-migration  and  the  new  prosperity  of  the  1790s  account  for  the  erosion  of 
kin-based  neighborhoods  and  economic  interdependency.  The  strong  wheat  market 
enabled  farmers  to  buy  slaves  at  the  precise  moment  that  land  shortages  were  forcing 
their  grown  children  to  out-migrate;  the  shift  to  slave  labor  began  to  liberate  farm 
families  from  their  dependence  on  the  labor  of  neighbors  and  kin,  just  as  their  grow- 
ing purchasing  power  enabled  them  to  gradually  disengage  from  the  borrowing  sys- 
tem. The  transformation  of  the  southern  interior  was  thus  rooted  in  the  calculus  of 
land-to-people  ratios,  the  changing  conditions  encountered  by  a  new  generation,  and 
the  simple,  fundamental  search  for  markets  and  marketable  commodities  that  ante- 
dated cotton. 

In  short,  the  transformation  of  the  Waxhaws  lay  at  the  intersection  of  opportu- 
nities— commodity  markets,  affordable  slave  labor,  available  western  lands — with  the 
yeomanry's  drive  to  exploit  them,  with  its  eagerness  to  ride  the  wave  of  the  capitalist 
business  cycle.  Far  from  being  victimized  by  encroaching  capitalist  planters,  the  yeo- 
man farmers  of  the  Waxhaws  embraced  the  commercial  capitalist  market.  Before  it 
was  a  southern  community  of  considerable  planters,  great  plantations,  cotton  fields, 
and  a  slave  majority,  the  Waxhaws  was  an  American  community  of  entrepreneurial 
farmers  looking  for  the  main  chance  and  willing  to  exploit  land  and  people  to  get  it. 
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Historians  of  the  early  American  backcountry  have  traditionally  estimated  popula- 
tion in  three  ways:  by  using  the  estimates  of  contemporaries,  by  counting  headrights 
or  allotting  one  person  for  fifty  acres  of  granted  land,  and  by  using  militia  rolls,  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  militiamen  in  a  company  by  five.  None  of  these  methods  is 
precise.  Contemporary  estimates  were  generally  based  on  conjecture,  some  perhaps 
incorporating  militia  or  land  data  into  their  projections  but  none  doing  so  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  Counting  headrights  almost  invariably  leads  to  inflated  totals,  since  this 
method  fails  to  account  for  unoccupied  land  granted  to  speculators.  Also,  North  Caro- 
lina abandoned  headrights  in  the  1750s  and  adopted  a  more  arbitrary  system  for 
granting  land,  making  headrights  virtually  useless  as  a  way  of  calculating  population 
in  border  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws.  Militia  rolls  are  also  unreliable  predic- 
tors, mainly  because  many  militia  members  were  dependent  children  and  did  not 
represent  households. 

The  more-precise  methodology  used  here  makes  the  landholding  household  the 
base  unit  for  determining  population  in  1759  and  1775.  First,  I  listed  all  persons  who 
received  land  through  grant,  gift,  purchase,  or  will  during  the  colonial  period.  I  com- 
pared this  list  to  cemetery  records,  probate  records,  deeds,  and  family  histories  to 
eliminate  all  persons  known  to  have  died  or  out-migrated  before  the  target  years.  I 
used  a  variety  of  sources  to  identify  and  eliminate  nonresident  landowners.  Anyone 
who  sold  all  their  known  lands  before  the  target  years  was  also  eliminated.  I  retained 
anyone  who  appeared  in  the  land  records,  as  either  grantee/grantor  or  witness,  after 
1775. 1  also  retained  anyone  found  in  Revolutionary  War  records,  along  with  anyone 
known  to  have  left  the  Waxhaws  or  died  after  1775. 1  checked  the  1790  census  and 
court  records  for  those  whose  whereabouts  after  1775  still  could  not  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. Of  the  218  landholding  households  found  in  the  Waxhaws  between  1751  and 
1 775,  the  whereabouts  of  38  ( 1 7  percent)  could  not  be  positively  identified  after  1 775. 

Of  the  180  landowning  households  whose  residency  could  be  established: 
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22  (12  percent)  died 

31(17  percent)  moved  and/or  sold  out 

12  (7  percent)  were  nonresident  landholders 

2  ( 1  percent)  were  women  who  married  and  gave  up  independent  status 
113  (63  percent)  stayed  and  lived  through  1775 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  an  average  household  size.  The  headrights  give  a 
household  size  of  5.2,  based  on  the  mean  average  number  of  acres  per  grant  divided 
by  50.  The  1790  census  gives  an  average  of  7  members  per  household,  1.2  of  whom 
were  slaves.  Slaves  made  up  17  percent  of  the  Waxhaws  population  in  1790,  some- 
what less  than  half  that  in  1759,  perhaps  slightly  more  in  1775.  Assuming  that  the 
average  number  of  whites  per  household  was  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  1790,  I 
arrived  at  an  average  household  size  of  6.4  (5.8  whites  and  .6  slaves)  for  1759  and  6.6 
(5.8  whites  and  .8  slaves)  for  1775.  This  figure  is  consistent  with  household  sizes  in 
other  North  American  British  colonies  with  low  slave  populations  during  this  same 
period.1  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  average  household  size  of  all  single-grant  land- 
owners, those  who  did  not  speculate  and  whose  headright  more  accurately  reflects 
their  household  size  (300-350  acres,  or  6-7  people  per  household). 

Using  these  multipliers,  the  landowning  household  population  of  the  Waxhaws 
was  480  (75  households)  in  1759  and  746  (113  households)  in  1775.  This  is  a  mini- 
mum figure.  All  the  landowners  whose  residency  could  not  be  established  were  fac- 
tored out  of  the  1775  figure.  Further,  it  does  not  take  tenants  into  consideration. 

Without  tax  lists  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  rate  of  tenancy,  but 
we  can  arrive  at  a  ballpark  figure  or  range  by  looking  at  surplus  land.  Multiple  grant- 
holders  had  to  pay  taxes  and  quit  rents  on  their  land,  and  they  lost  money  every  year 
if  they  failed  to  put  their  land  to  use.  Commercial  agriculture  was  not  a  viable  option 
in  the  1750s.  Many  sold  their  surplus  lands;  others  retained  them  and  presumably 
leased  them.  Assuming  that  landowners  with  large  holdings  who  did  not  sell  their 
land  within  five  years  of  their  grant  were  leasing  out  their  land,  we  can  get  a  vague 
idea  of  the  extent  of  tenancy.  Between  1750  and  1759,  there  were  12  multiple-grant 
holders  with  30  grants  that  had  not  been  or  would  not  be  sold  within  five  years  of  the 
grant.  The  total  acreage  on  these  grants  was  9,019.  Subtracting  50  acres  per  landown- 
ing household  member  for  household  use  leaves  4,819  surplus  acres.  Allotting  50  acres 
per  tenant  comes  to  96  tenants.  Applying  the  same  method  to  all  grantees:  32,326 
acres  were  granted  during  this  period-,  to  a  landowning  population  of  480  people. 
Subtracting  50  acres  per  landholding  household  member  for  use  leaves  8,326  surplus 
acres,  or  166  tenants  (16-26  tenant  households). 

Thus,  in  1759  the  total  population  ranged  between  576  and  646  people,  with  a 
mean  average  of  611.  Tenants  made  up  between  18  percent  and  26  percent  of  the 
population.  This  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  tenancy  rate  for  similar  but  older 
communities  in  rural  Pennsylvania.2  Applying  a  tenancy  rate  of  20  percent  (187  ten- 
ants) to  the  landowning  household  total  for  1775  brings  the  total  population  for  that 
year  to  933. 
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In  terms  of  households  the  Waxhaws  population  grew  from  approximately  95 
households  in  1759  to  141  in  1775.  This  is  consistent  with  the  number  of  families 
estimated  to  be  living  in  the  Waxhaws  by  Elam  Potter  in  1767:  120  with  another  70 
living  nearby.3 
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Kinship  and 
Migration  Networks 


The  table  below  shows  the  link  between  the  Waxhaws  and  its  most  important  feeder 
community,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  Column  A  identifies  the  surnames  of  people 
who  migrated  to  and  acquired  land  in  the  Waxhaws  between  1750  and  1761.  Column 
B  denotes  how  many  of  those  migrants'  surnames  appeared  in  the  baptismal  records 
of  Tinkling  Springs  Presbyterian  Church,  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  between  1740 
and  1749.  An  asterisk  signifies  that  the  full  name  of  one  or  more  persons  with  that 
surname  appears  in  both  sets  of  records. 

In  all,  47  percent  (29  of  62)  of  the  surnames  of  early  Waxhaws  landowners  also 
appeared  in  the  church  records  from  Augusta  County.  Sixteen  of  100  individual  names 
(16  percent)  appear  in  both  sets  of  records,  suggesting  a  strong  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  communities.1 


Migrant/Landholder 
Surnames,  1750-6 


Surname  Appeared  in 
Church  Records 


Adams 

Adamson 

Alison 

Barkley 

Barnett 

Barr 

Beard  (Baird) 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Clark 

Clime 

Cousard  (Cowsar) 
Cresswell 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes* 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes* 
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Migrant/Landholder         Surname  Appeared  in 
Surnames,  1750-6  Church  Records 


Crockett 

Yes 

Davis 

Yes* 

Douglas 

Yes* 

Dunlap 

Yes* 

Dunn 

Foster 

Gamble 

Gill 

Guthrie 

Hall 

Yes* 

Hood 

Yes 

Jones 

Kelso 

Kennedy 

Yes* 

Kerr 

Yes 

King 

Yes* 

Larimore 

Lee 

Lynn 

Maddock 

Magee  (McKee) 

McCain 

McClellan 

Yes 

McCorkill 

McElhenny 

McKewn 

McShane 

McVeney 

Miller 

Yes* 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Yes* 

Nisbet 

Nutt 

Patton 

Yes* 

Pender 

Pickens 

Yes 

Ramsey 

Yes* 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Yes* 

Kinship  and  Migration  Networks 


Iigrant/Landholder  Surname  Appeared  i 

Surnames,  1750-6  Church  Records 

Shaver 
Simpson 

Smith  Yes 
Strain 
-  Taylor 

Thompson  Yes* 

Walker  Yes 
Waughope  (Walkup) 

White  Yes 

Wright  Yes 
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Marriages  and  Church 
affiliation,  1  745-1  8o8 


The  table  below  demonstrates  the  correspondence  between  marriage  and  religious 
affiliation  in  the  Waxhaws.  The  first  column  lists  all  known  marriages  of  Waxhaw  resi- 
dents between  1745  and  1808  (including  some  couples  who  married  prior  to  arrival). 
Column  two  gives  the  date  of  marriage.  In  the  absence  of  official  marriage  records, 
many  of  the  dates  have  been  estimated.  The  third  column  shows  church  affiliation, 
where  known;  this  is  frequently  based  on  cemetery  records.  Overall,  at  least  twenty- 
five  of  the  twenty-nine  Waxhaw  marriages  can  be  reasonably  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  within  sectarian  lines.  Moreover,  many  of  these  unions  were  confined  to  single 
congregations;  Waxhaw  Presbyterians  tended  not  to  marry  Six  Mile  or  Shiloh  Presby- 
terians, and  vice  versa. 

Couples  Date  Affiliation 

John  Doby  and  Unknown  Both  families  also  related  to 

Elizabeth  Massey  Curetons.  Surnames  do  not 


appear  in  churchyard  records. 


Samuel  Dunlap  and 
Mary  Craighead 


1745  ca. 


Both  buried  in  Waxhaw 
Church  cemetery. 


Robert  McClanahan 
and  Elizabeth  Patton 


1749  before 


Pattons  appear  in  Six  Mile 
Creek  cemetery  records. 
McClanahans  appear  in 
Shiloh  ARP  church  records. 


Joseph  Kelso  and 
Jean  Foster 


1750  before 


Foster  surname  appears 
frequently  in  Waxhaw  church 


cemetery  records.  Kelso 
appears  in  Pennsylvania 
Presbyterian  records. 
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Couples 

Robert  Patton  and 
Sarah  Strain 


Hugh  McCain  and 
Eleanor  Nutt 

William  Hagins  and 
Mary  Patton 

Henry  Foster  and 
Ann  Kelso 


Date 
1750  after 


1750  ca 


1750-53 


1752 


Affiliation 

Pattons  appear  in  Six  Mile 
Creek  cemetery  records. 
Strains  appear  in  Shiloh  ARP 
church  records. 

Neither  surname  appears  in 
any  cemetery  records. 

Both  surnames  appear  in 
Six  Mile  Creek  Presbyterian 
Church  cemetery  records. 

Married  by  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Paxton, 
Pennsylvania 


Archibald  Davie  and  1752 
Mary  Richardson 

John  Crockett  and  1755  ca 

Margaret  McClenachan 

William  Richardson  and  1759 
Agnes  Craighead 

John  Cantzon  and  1760  before 

Sarah  Dickey 


George  Dunlap  and  1773 

Agnes  Craighead 

Richardson 

Hercules  Huey  and  1775  before 

wife  Catherine 


Both  dissenters  in  Scotland 

Both  buried  in  Waxhaw 
Church  cemetery. 

Both  from  Presbyterian 
families 

Married  in  Pennsylvania. 
John's  surname  appears  in 
Waxhaw  Church  cemetery 
records. 

Both  from  Presbyterian 
families 

Both  buried  in  Waxhaw 
Church  cemetery. 


Thomas  Dunlap  and 
Catherine  Foster 


Daniel  Harper  and 
Sarah  Dickey  Cantzon 


1780  ca 


1780  ca 


Both  families  were  prominent 
in  Waxhaw  Church  and 
appear  frequently  in  cemetery 
records. 

Daniel  buried  in  Waxhaw 
cemetery.  Sarah's  first 


Marriages  and  Church  Affiliation,  1745-1808 
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Couples 


Date 


Affiliation 


William  Blair  and 
Sarah  Douglas 

Moses  Stephenson  and 
Elizabeth  Dunlap 


1780  ca 


1783 


James  Craig  and  Mary  Kerr  1786 

Dr.  Samuel  Dunlap  and  1790  ca 

Mary  Crawford 

William  Dunlap  and  1790  ca 

Agnes  Carnes 

John  McCain  and  1790  ca 

Agnes  Kennedy 


William  Crockett  and  1790  ca 

Nancy  Walkup 

Wyke  Ivy  and  Anne  Clarke       1790  ca 

William  Craig  and  1792 
Martha  Davis 

John  McMurray  and  1800 
Sarah  Harper 

John  Coffey  and  1804 
Sarah  Morrow 


Nathaniel  Craig  and  1804 
Agnes  Thompson 

Moses  Heath  and  1808 
Elsie  Wren  ( 1 )  and 
Mildred  Wren  (2) 


husband's  surname  appears 
in  Waxhaw  Church  cemetery 
records. 

Both  buried  in  Waxhaw 
Church  cemetery. 

Fathers  of  both  were  elders  at 
Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church. 

Buried  in  Shiloh  ARP 
cemetery 

Both  surnames  appear 
frequently  in  Waxhaw  Church 
cemetery  records. 

Both  families  were  prominent 
in  Waxhaw  Church  and 
appear  in  cemetery  records. 

Kennedys  were  affiliated  with 
Presbyterian  church  prior  to 
arrival.  McCain's  affiliation  is 
unknown. 

Parents  of  both  buried  in 
Waxhaw  Church  cemetery. 

Both  from  Methodist  families 

Both  full  names  appear  in 
Shiloh  ARP  cemetery  records. 

John  buried  in  Shiloh  ARP; 
Sarah  not  found. 

John  buried  in  Six  Mile 
Presbyterian  Church  cemetery, 
along  with  Sarah's  parents. 

Buried  in  Shiloh  ARP 
cemetery 

Wrens  active  in  Methodist 
church.  Heath's  affiliation  is 
unknown. 
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Church  Membership 
and  Adherence,  1801 


The  presbytery  records  for  1801  list  178  communicants  or  full  members  in  Waxhaw 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  all  probability  the  vast  majority  of  these  members — perhaps 
as  many  as  170 — were  white,  since  other  sources  indicate  that  blacks  showed  little 
interest  in  joining  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  were  reluctantly  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bership.1 There  were  also  at  least  40  Methodists  in  the  community  by  1801.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Methodist  conference  minutes,  the  fledgling  congregation  along  Waxhaw 
Creek  had  20  white  and  no  black  members  in  1788.  In  subsequent  years  conference 
records  did  not  break  Waxhaw  congregation  numbers  out  of  larger  circuit  figures,  but 
in  those  years  the  circuit  membership  grew  by  at  least  half  and  probably  more.  Fur- 
ther, the  Waxhaw  Methodists  built  their  first  meetinghouse  in  1799,  suggesting  that 
they  had  outgrown  their  house  churches.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  at  least  40  mem- 
bers in  1801,  including  an  estimated  30  whites  and  10  blacks.  Although  there  were  no 
black  Methodists  in  1788,  this  ratio  is  consistent  with  overall  Methodist  numbers. 
Given  the  growing  black  population  of  the  Waxhaws  and  Methodist  appeal  to  slaves, 
there  is  foundation  for  a  small  number  of  slave  converts  by  1801.  This  is  a  conser- 
vative estimate,  requiring  only  a  50  percent  increase  in  white  members  in  more  than 
thirteen  years.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  white  church  members  in  the  Wax- 
haws  to  200.  Since  the  adult  (sixteen  and  over)  white  population  of  the  Waxhaws  in 
1800  was  696 — and  since  Presbyterian  membership  was  reserved  primarily  for  adults 
— it  is  safe  to  assume  that  1  in  4  adults  (25  percent)  were  full  church  members  in 
1801.2 

Converting  membership  totals  into  estimates  of  church  adherents — people  who 
attended  regularly  but  for  various  reasons  did  not  seek  full  membership — is  extremely 
difficult.  The  most  recent  and  perhaps  ambitious  attempt  is  by  Christine  Heyrman. 
Looking  exclusively  at  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches,  Heyrman  esti- 
mated that  14.4  percent  of  the  overall  southern  white  population  belonged  to  evan- 
gelical churches  in  1790,  while  an  additional  38  percent  were  adherents.  Heyrman  is 
that  year,  than  with  Presbyterians.  She  did  not  define  her  methodology  for  estimating 
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Presbyterian  membership  in  1790;  presumably  it  is  based  on  her  formula  for  the 
colonial  period,  which  assumed  an  average  of  61  members  per  congregation.3  She 
then  multiplied  this  figure  by  three  for  Presbyterians  and  two  for  Methodists  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  adult  adherents.  By  this  method,  the  total  number  of  white  mem- 
bers and  adult  adherents  in  the  Waxhaws  in  1800  would  have  been  770,  or  110 
percent  of  the  total  adult  population.4  Similarly,  based  on  her  formula  for  estimating 
the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  worshiped  regularly  in  the  colonial 
(and  for  Presbyterians,  early  national)  churches,  yields  a  total  of  1,200  whites  in  regu- 
lar attendance  in  the  Waxhaws  in  1801  (85  percent  of  the  population).  This  is  far  in 
excess  of  Heyrman's  south-wide  average  adherence  of  54.4  percent  in  1790. 

Heyrman's  methodology  is  the  most  fully  developed  formula  for  estimating 
church  membership  in  the  eighteenth-century  South.  It  was  intended  to  provide  an 
aggregate  estimate  of  regional  membership  and  adherence,  not  to  apply  to  specific 
communities.  Although  it  is  inadequate  for  the  Waxhaws,  yielding  more  white  adher- 
ents than  white  people  in  1801,  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  figures  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  Waxhaws  was  thoroughly  Christianized  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
with  church  adherence  approaching  85  percent  of  the  population. 
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9.  Historians  are  only  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  the  interplay  of  local  and  distant  forces 
in  the  formation  of  backcountry  communities.  For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  imperial  policies 
and  the  Atlantic  market  in  shaping  the  landscape  of  the  Virginia  backcountry,  see  Hofstra,  The 
Planting  of  New  Virginia,  4,  7. 

10.  I  have  blurred  some  important  distinctions  in  creating  this  composite  view,  but  in  general 
this  summarizes  the  consensus  in  the  recent  literature  on  the  market  orientation  of  yeoman 
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farmers;  see  especially  Vickers,  "Competency  and  Competition,"  3-29;  Bushman,  "Markets  and 
Composite  Farms,"  352-74;  and  Kulikoff,  "Households  and  Markets,"  342-55. 

11.  On  this  score  see  Sellers,  The  Market  Revolution,  4-20,  and  Ford,  Origins  of  Southern  Radi- 
calism, 5-6.  For  a  more  complicated  view  that  highlights  the  development  of  the  backcountry 
economy  through  the  agency  of  a  nascent  planter  class,  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State. 

12.  On  the  role  of  backcountry  planters  in  developing  a  commercial  infrastructure  in  the  late- 
colonial  period,  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  45  On  the  importance  of  Camden  to  the 
Catawba-Wateree  valley  economy  see  especially  Ernst  and  Merrens,  '"Camden's  turret's  pierce  the 
skies!,'"  549-74.  On  the  rising  demand  for  Virginia  wheat  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  see  Hof- 
stra,  The  Planting  of  New  Virginia,  282. 

13.  The  process  of  economic  intensification  in  the  Waxhaws  is  similar  to  the  transformation  of 
Massachusetts  described  by  Rothenberg  in  From  Market-Places  to  a  Market  Economy.  James  Hen- 
retta  has  also  argued  that  the  1790s  was  a  pivotal  period  in  the  "transition  to  capitalism,"  although 
he  emphasizes  other  processes  of  production  and  capital  formation;  see  "The  Transition  to  Capi- 
talism in  America,"  218-38.  For  a  longer  view  that  stresses  the  gradual  decline  of  the  yeomanry, 
see  Kulikoff,  "The  Transition  to  Capitalism  in  Rural  America,"  120-22.  For  a  good  summary  of 
how  growing  populations  in  the  colonial  era  led  to  economic  intensification  and  the  search  for 
new  markets,  see  John  Brooke,  "Ecology,"  67. 

14.  In  general  historians  have  not  distinguished  between  yeoman  farmers  and  petty  slavehold- 
ers, since  slave  ownership  did  not  significantly  alter  production,  work  patterns,  or  safety-first 
farming.  This  leaves  many  questions  about  the  impact  of  slave  ownership  on  small  farming  fami- 
lies unexplored.  See  Kulikoff,  The  Agrarian  Origins  of  American  Capitalism,  40,  and  McCurry, 
Masters  of  Small  Worlds,  47-51.  For  a  broad  and  largely  speculative  treatment  of  the  impact  of 
slave  ownership,  see  Oakes,  Slavery  and  Freedom,  94-99. 

15.  On  the  planter  revolution  see  especially  Berlin,  Many  Thousands  Gone,  especially  95-108. 

16.  The  most  thorough  study  of  the  European  colonization  of  the  South  Carolina  backcoun- 
try is  still  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina.  The  quotation  is  from  Hooker,  The  Caro- 
lina Backcountry,  6. 

17.  On  accommodation  see  the  essays  in  Puglisi,  ed.,  Diversity  and  Accommodation,  especially 
the  introduction  by  Puglisi.  The  literature  on  class  unity  and  cooperation  is  more  developed  for 
North  Carolina.  Because  South  Carolina  historians  have  long  emphasized  sectional  conflict  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  regarded  unification  as  the  major  issue  in  the  early  national  period,  they 
have  tended  to  downplay  the  insularity  and  disunity  of  backcountry  communities.  For  a  promi- 
nent recent  example  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State. 

18.  Patrick  Griffin  has  written  about  the  fluid  and  elastic  identity  of  Ulster  Presbyterians  in 
northern  Ireland  and  America  in  The  People  with  No  Name.  Without  questioning  the  process  of 
identity  formation  Griffin  describes,  this  community  analysis  suggests  that  it  could  have  highly 
localized  sources. 

19.  On  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  Pennsylvania  countryside  during  mid-century,  see  Berlin, 
Many  Thousands  Gone,  181. 

20.  On  this  gap  in  the  literature  see  Morgan,  "African  Americans,"  159. 

2 1 .  The  Davis  manuscript  has  not  survived.  Portions  were  published  in  Howe,  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  418. 

Prologue 

1.  Lawson,  History  of  North  Carolina,  37.  The  Waxhaw  were  driven  out  of  the  Catawba  valley 
at  the  close  of  the  Yamassee  War  in  1716;  see  Swanton,  The  Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States, 
206. 
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2.  The  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  Catawba  Indians  and  the  lower  Catawba  River  val- 
ley is  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World.  For  a  more  limited  but  still  useful  study  see  Hudson,  The 
Catawba  Nation. 

3.  Lawson,  History  of  North  Carlina,  xxii,  31.  For  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Waxhaw  see  Swanton, 
The  Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States,  206. 

4.  Lawson,  History  of  North  Carolina,  29-37.  On  the  demographic  effects  of  the  European 
trade,  see  Smith,  "Aboriginal  Depopulation  in  the  Postcontact  Southeast,"  257-75. 

5.  Lawson,  History  of  North  Carolina,  35-36. 

6.  On  the  de  Soto  expedition  see  Hudson,  Knights  of  Spain,  Warriors  of  the  Sun,  especially 
186-87.  For  a  general  discussion  of  Mississippians,  see  Hudson,  The  Southeastern  Indians,  77-97. 
On  the  hill  tribes  see  also  Hudson,  The  Catawba  Nation,  15-26;  for  a  brief  comparison  of  the  hill 
groups  and  the  Mississippian  intruders,  see  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  9-10,  14-16. 

7.  Biedma,  "Relation  of  the  Island  of  Florida,"  231;  Gentleman  from  Elvas,  "The  Account  by 
a  Gentleman  from  Elvas,"  86;  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  "La  Florida,"  307. 

8.  Hudson,  The  Juan  Pardo  Expeditions,  29,  301-2. 

9.  Recent  linguistic  analysts  agree  with  the  traditional  interpretation  that  "Gueca"  is  of  Siouan 
or  Catawban  derivation;  Catawban  itself  was  a  creolized  language;  see  Booker,  Hudson,  and 
Rankin,  "Place  Name  Identification  and  Multilingualism  in  the  Sixteenth-Century  Southeast," 
410,  421. 

10.  DePratter,  "The  Chiefdom  of  Cofitachequi,"  220. 

11.  Lawson,  History  of  North  Carolina,  30;  Hudson,  The  Southeastern  Indians,  31-32. 

12.  On  the  Waxhaw  Creek  mound  see  Booker,  Hudson,  and  Rankin,  "Place  Name  Identifica- 
tion and  Multilingualism  in  the  Sixteenth-Century  Southeast,"  405.  James  Merrell  has  argued  that 
the  early  Waxhaw  community  was  a  Mississippian  colony  much  like  that  at  Town  Creek;  see  The 
Indians'  New  World,  14. 

13.  Booker,  Hudson,  and  Rankin,  "Place  Name  Identification  and  Multilingualism  in  the  Six- 
teenth-Century Southeast,"  421. 

14.  Lederer,  The  Discoveries  of  John  Lederer,  29-31.  The  precise  dating  of  Cofitachequi's  decline 
is  uncertain.  Marvin  T.  Smith  suspects  that  it  was  still  important  in  1670  though  it  had  "devolved 
into  basically  one  town"  and  no  longer  exerted  influence  in  the  region;  see  "Aboriginal  Population 
Movements  in  the  Early  Historic  Period  Interior  Southeast,"  26,  31. 

15.  The  transformation  of  the  English-Indian  trade  was  precipitated  by  Bacon's  Rebellion. 
Prior  to  1676  trade  was  centralized  at  Occaneechi  Island  on  the  Roanoke  River,  but  after  Bacon's 
Rebellion  the  Occaneechi  middlemen  withdrew,  making  direct  trade  possible.  For  a  more  detailed 
summary  of  the  decline  of  the  piedmont  Indians  in  the  late-seventeenth  and  early-eighteenth 
century,  see  Davis,  "The  Cultural  Landscape  of  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  at  Contact,"  143-45. 

16.  This  is  based  on  John  Lawson's  1701  estimate,  but  recent  studies  suggest  that  it  was  not  far 
off;  see  Smith,  "Aboriginal  Depopulation,"  257-75.  As  Smith  notes,  the  native  population  had 
been  in  decline  since  contact  if  not  before;  in  the  piedmont,  however,  depopulation  accelerated 
with  the  increase  in  trade  during  the  late- seventeenth  century;  see  Davis,  "The  Cultural  Land- 
scape," 144. 

17.  Davis,  "The  Cultural  Landscape,"  148-53,  figures  5  and  8. 

18.  Swanton,  The  Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States,  206;  Milling,  Red  Carolinians,  135— 
38,  144,  150,  153.  Milling  is  the  best  source  for  the  Yamassee  War  in  South  Carolina.  For  a  general 
treatment  of  the  events  surrounding  the  war,  see  Crane,  The  Southern  Frontier.  James  Merrell  has 
argued  that  the  Catawba  destroyed  the  Waxhaw  as  much  to  eliminate  a  trade  rival  and  political 
threat  as  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  English;  see  The  Indians'  New  World,  103-4. 

19.  Merrell,  The  Indians  New  World,  103-4. 
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20.  This  summary  of  the  impact  of  trade  on  the  Catawba  is  based  on  Merrell,  "'Our  Bond  of 
Peace,'"  196-222,  and  The  Indians'  New  World,  49-91. 

21.  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  96,  97,  110-12,  117;  Petty,  The  Growth  and  Distribution 
of  Population  in  South  Carolina,  16;  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (CRNC),V:  320-21. 

22.  For  Catawba  kinship  networks  and  localism  see  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  20-21, 
23-24. 

23.  Historians  have  only  recently  begun  to  focus  on  the  village  level  and  treat  Indian  groups  as 
communities,  an  approach  James  Merrell  called  for  in  1989  in  "Some  Thoughts  on  Colonial  His- 
torians and  American  Indians,"  118-19.  For  examples  see  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  espe- 
cially 18-27,  and  Hatley,  The  Dividing  Paths.  For  a  work  that  the  applies  the  full-blown  community 
study  model  to  Indian  history,  see  Piker,  Okfuskee.  While  Indian  historians  have  gained  new 
insights  as  a  result  of  this  local  emphasis,  they  tend  to  lose  this  perspective  when  treating  the 
encounter  between  Indian  villagers  and  white  settlers,  failing  to  recognize  that  settlers  too  were 
organized  in  discrete  communities  that  simultaneously  propelled  them  and  constrained  them — 
in  short,  failing  to  see  this  encounter  as  one  of  two  communities. 

Chapter  1 — Communities,  Colonists,  and  Conflict 

1.  Historians  have  carefully  studied  the  economic,  political,  demographic,  and  even  ecologi- 
cal dimensions  of  this  movement  of  people,  but  we  know  less  about  it  as  a  social  process.  The 
definitive  study  of  the  colonization  of  the  Virginia  backcountry  is  Hofstra,  The  Planting  of  New 
Virginia.  On  cultural  conflict  see  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  171-81.  The  best  work  on  sec- 
tional tensions  resulting  from  the  peopling  of  the  upcountry  is  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State. 
The  seminal  study  of  the  economic  motives  of  backcountry  settlers  is  Mitchell,  Commercialism 
and  Frontier.  See  also  Chaplin,  An  Anxious  Pursuit,  8-9.  For  the  ecological  impact  of  the  European 
invasion  on  the  Carolina  piedmont  see  Silver,  A  New  Face  on  the  Countryside,  169-71,  179-81. 

2.  An  excellent  recent  study  that  explores  the  complex  motives  behind  immigration  is  Grif- 
fin, The  People  with  No  Name,  79-84.  See  also  Dickson,  Ulster  Emigration  to  Colonial  America, 
6-18;  and  Jones,  "The  Scotch-Irish  in  British  America,"  292-93.  For  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  see 
Griffin,  The  People  with  No  Name,  92-96,  along  with  two  old  but  still  useful  works:  Ramsey,  Caro- 
lina Cradle,  14-22,  and  Brindenbaugh,  Myths  and  Realities,  122-30.  There  is  nothing  to  substan- 
tiate Ramsey's  claims  that  border  disputes  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  a  factor  in 
driving  off  settlers,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  support  Charles  Sellers's  claim  that  settlers  were 
drawn  to  the  Carolina  border  country  deliberately  to  manipulate  ambiguous  boundaries  or  avoid 
taxation;  see  Ramsey,  Carolina  Cradle,  14-20,  and  Sellers,  The  Market  Revolution,  8. 

3.  Kay  and  Cary,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  221-27;  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 260. 

4.  Matthew  Rowan  to  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  November  11,  1753,  in  CRNC,  V:  25;  Brinden- 
baugh, Myths  and  Realities,  125  [ferryman];  CRNC,  VII:  248  [Tryon];  Brindenbaugh,  Myths  and 
Realities,  127-28  [Stuart];  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  13-14. 

5.  In  fact  this  movement  resembled  that  of  the  grass-roots  social  process  of  a  much  later 
Great  Migration  described  by  James  Grossman  in  his  Land  of  Hope,  66-97.  On  colonial  chain 
migration  see  Kulikoff,  From  British  Peasants  to  Colonial  American  Farmers,  149-50.  On  the  role 
of  social  networks  in  Ulster  immigration  see  Griffin,  The  People  with  No  Name,  96. 

6.  Historians  studying  the  early  Shenandoah  Valley  have  argued  that  settlers  gave  more  weight 
to  soil  and  access  to  resources  than  to  kinship  and  ethnicity  in  choosing  farm  sites,  resulting  in 
heterogeneous  open-country  neighborhoods;  see  Mitchell,  '"From  the  Ground  Up,'"  43-52,  and 
Hofstra,  "Ethnicity  and  Community  Formation  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Frontier,"  59-81.  The 
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settlement  of  the  Waxhaws  was  guided  by  a  more  complex  dynamic  that  balanced  the  material 
and  social  needs  of  settlers.  Hofstra's  more-recent  work  recognizes  similar  complexities  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley;  though  he  still  gives  primacy  to  road  placement  and  soil  types  in  shaping  set- 
tlement patterns,  he  acknowledges  the  role  of  kinship  and  the  difference  hostile  Indians  could 
have  made,  had  they  lived  nearby;  see  The  Planting  of  New  Virginia,  26,  33,  99,  101. 

7.  Hostra  also  distinguishes  between  colonization  and  settlement  and  highlights  the  role  of 
imperial  policy  makers  in  creating  a  distinctive  backcountry  landscape;  see  The  Planting  of  New 
Virginia,  4,  7. 

8.  Indian  historians  recognize  that  the  cooperation  and  mutuality  of  the  frontier  exchange 
economy  ceased  when  white  settlers  moved  in  to  establish  permanent  communities;  see  Usner, 
Indians,  Settlers  &  Slaves  in  a  Frontier  Exchange  Economy,  284-86.  Indeed,  James  Merrell  is  not  so 
sanguine  about  accommodation  even  in  the  absence  of  large  numbers  of  white  settlers;  see 
"Indian  History  during  the  English  Colonial  Era,"  130-32,  and  Into  the  American  Woods.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  borderlands  historians  have  sought  to  extend  the  accommodationist  framework 
to  the  community  phase;  see  Puglisi's  introduction  to  Diversity  and  Accommodation,  3-22.  Admit- 
tedly, conditions  in  Virginia  differed  significantly  from  those  in  the  Carolinas,  as  Puglisi  and  oth- 
ers point  out. 

9.  For  a  discussion  of  how  the  borderlands  emphasis  obscures  the  process  of  colonization  see 
Nobles,  American  Frontiers,  14-16. 

10.  For  the  full  story  of  McCulloch's  speculative  schemes,  see  Sellers,  "Private  Profits  and 
British  Colonial  Policy,"  535-51.  See  also  Kars,  Breaking  Loose  Together,  39-55.  On  other  specula- 
tive ventures  in  the  southern  interior,  see  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  34-41, 
and  Dickson,  Ulster  Emigration  to  Colonial  America,  128-34.  On  the  township  system  see  Meri- 
wether, The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  19-30. 

11.  Vacant  was  a  European  concept  applied  to  lands  not  occupied  by  Indian  towns.  As  John 
Stuart  noted,  however,  the  Indians  thought  of  "far  back"  places  such  as  the  Waxhaws  "as  their  best 
hunting  Ground"  and  by  no  means  vacant;  Stuart  is  quoted  in  Brindenbaugh,  Myths  and  Reali- 
ties, 127-28. 

12.  Stephenson,  foreword  to  Colony  of  North  Carolina  1735-1764,  Abstracts  of  Land  Patents. 
Ackerman,  South  Carolina  Colonial  Land  Policies,  94-97,  106-13;  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of 
South  Carolina,  30, 242.  After  1750  South  Carolina  increased  its  headright  acreage  to  one  hundred 
acres  for  the  head  of  household  and  fifty  acres  for  all  other  members. 

13.  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  160,  256-59,  34-41;  Sellers,  "Private  Profits 
and  British  Colonial  Policy";  Dickson,  Ulster  Emigration  to  Colonial  America,  53-55.  Those  rare 
speculator-developers  who  were  successful  at  recruiting  permanent  settlers  relied  on  the  built-in 
social  networks  and  agency  of  immigrant  families  to  facilitate  settlement.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Arthur  Dobbs,  an  Ulster  landlord,  piedmont  speculator,  and  colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina; 
see  Dickson,  Ulster  Emigration  to  Colonial  America,  128-34.  Turk  McClesky  has  uncovered  a  simi- 
lar strategy  used  by  the  proprietors  of  Beverly  Manor  in  colonial  Virginia.  The  Beverly  landhold- 
ing  elite  used  the  natural  kinship  networks  to  recruit  new  tenants  and  to  ensure  social  stability, 
severely  restricting  access  to  land  on  the  part  of  many  would-be  freeholders;  see  "Rich  Land,  Poor 
Prospects,"  449-86. 

14.  This  and  subsequent  figures  are  based  on  the  number  of  landowning  households  and  an 
estimate  of  the  tenant  population  based  on  surplus  lands.  See  appendix  1  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  methodology.  This  number  is  significantly  higher  than  Meriwether's  estimate  of  five  hundred, 
which  was  based  on  headrights  and  militia  rolls  and  which  applied  to  a  larger  geographic  area;  see 
Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  141. 
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15.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  settled  portions  of  the  Waxhaws,  not  on  the  total  area  that  was 
eventually  settled  (which  would  yield  four  people  per  square  mile  in  1760).  The  settlement  re- 
mained fairly  compact  through  the  mid- 1760s.  There  was  one  landowning  household  for  approxi- 
mately every  four  hundred  acres  in  1760.  With  an  estimated  6.4  people  per  household,  there 
would  have  been  more  than  ten  people  per  square  mile  in  1760,  not  including  tenants.  With  ten- 
ants factored  in,  population  density  was  approximately  twelve  people  per  square  mile. 

16.  For  comparative  data  on  grants,  see  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  256-57. 
Along  Waxhaw  and  Cane  creeks,  the  number  of  grants  fell  from  95  between  1750  and  1757  to  28 
between  1758  and  1765,  while  the  number  of  purchases  increased  from  22  to  51  in  this  same 
period. 

17.  But  contemporaries  did  attest  to  this  correspondence;  see  Fischer,  Albion's  Seed,  611-12 
and  662-64  on  chain  migration  more  generally. 

18.  Cousar,  Down  the  Waxhaw  Road,  16-17;  Wilson,  The  Tinkling  Spring,  470-84;  Colonial 
North  Carolina  Land  Grants  (CNCLG),  13,  3;  2,  3;  Anson  County  Records  of  Deeds,  C:  108;  1: 
222;  5:  95;  South  Carolina  Council  Journal  (SCCJ),  III:  168;  Holcomb,  North  Carolina  Land  Grants 
in  South  Carolina,  7. 

19.  For  Augusta  County  I  have  used  the  land  records  and  baptismal  records  of  Tinkling  Springs 
Presbyterian  Church,  1740-1749,  published  in  Wilson,  Tinkling  Springs,  417-19,  470-84,  com- 
paring them  with  the  following  North  and  South  Carolina  land  records:  CNCLG,  Patent  Books  2, 
10,  13,  14,  15,  and  16;  Records  of  Deeds,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina  (hereafter  Anson  County 
Deeds),  1749-1759  (volumes  A,  B,  C,  1),  1756-1770  (volumes  1,  7,  6),  and  1761-1769  (volumes 
5,  3,  H-l);  Holcomb,  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina  Deed  Abstracts;  South  Carolina  Colo- 
nial Grants  (SCCG);  Memorials  of  Seventeenth-  and  Eighteenth-Century  South  Carolina  Land 
Titles,  1731-1775  (hereafter  South  Carolina  Memorials),  SCDAH;  Charleston  Deeds,  1719-1785; 
and  Holcomb,  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina  Deed  Abstracts.  See  also  Maynard,  Hugh  McCain 
of  the  Waxhaws.  See  appendix  2  for  a  more  detailed  picture  of  this  social  network. 

20.  For  the  Whites  see  Ramsey,  Carolina  Cradle,  69-70;  CNCLG,  2,  19;  13,  15.  For  the  Lynns 
see  Ramsey,  Carolina  Cradle,  60.  For  other  Irish  Settlement-Waxhaws  connections,  including 
Strains,  Crawfords,  Douglases,  see  ibid.,  117-19.  For  settlers  with  previous  connections  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  see  the  Burnetts  in  ibid.,  56-61;  Foster,  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of 
Joseph  Henry  Foster;  White,  Genealogy  of  Two  Early  Patton  Families;  Rodman,  The  McDow  Fam- 
ily in  America.  For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  immigration  patterns  in  the  1770s  see  chapter  3. 

21.  For  a  detailed  description  of  these  family  connections  in  the  settlement  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina backcountry,  see  Ramsey,  Carolina  Cradle,  chapters  3-5  and  pp.  191-92. 

22.  Looking  at  emigrants  from  Ulster  during  this  period,  R.  J.  Dickson  found  that  "people  emi- 
grated because  their  acquaintances  had  done  so  to  escape  the  same  difficulties  and  they  usually 
emigrated  to  the  same  places";  see  Ulster  Emigration  to  Colonial  America,  150-51,  178-80.  Nor 
was  the  Carolina  piedmont  the  only  backcountry  place  where  this  settlement  system  predomi- 
nated; see  Nobles,  "Breaking  Into  the  Backcountry,"  648-49,  for  a  glimpse  of  this  same  pattern  in 
Vermont. 

23.  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  163.  On  the  importance  of  old  fields  to 
seventeenth-century  colonists,  see  Brooke,  "Ecology,"  61. 

24.  Lawson,  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  38, 45-46;  CRNC,  V:  33;  Matthew  Rowan  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  June  3,  1754,  CRNC,  V:  124;  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  13-14;  Supplement  to 
the  South-Carolina  Gazette,  and  Country  Journal,  August  9,  1768  [Cook]. 

25.  Rogers,  Soil  Survey  of  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina;  Ellerbe,  South  Carolina  Soils. 
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26.  Ellerbe,  South  Carolina  Soils,  8-10,  14;  Booraem,  Young  Hickory,  17  [blackjack  oak].  Set- 
tlers also  relied  on  rock  formations  to  determine  soil  types;  see  Mitchell,  "'From  the  Ground  Up,'" 
37,  and  Hofstra,  The  Planting  of  New  Virginia,  32,  124-31. 

27.  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  163. 

28.  Charleston  Deeds,  3H:  367;  Lancaster  Deeds  B:  210;  A:  121;  CE:  158;  and  F:  65;  SCCG, 
1773,  1775 [Adams];  Charleston  Deeds,  4F:  227;  CNCLG,  13:  36;  Lancaster  Deeds,  D:  128  [Dou- 
glas]; Anson  County  Deeds,  B:  110;  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  251;  A:  141;  and  CE:  8;  SCCG,  1766, 1767, 
1772  [Montgomery];  Mecklenburg  County  Deeds,  I:  93;  Lancaster  Deeds,  A:  86,  78;  and  B:  239 
[McCulloch];  Anson  County  Deeds,  5:  302;  Lancaster  Deeds,  A:  224  [Robinson];  Anson  County 
Deeds,  B:  488,  and  1:  140;  Mecklenburg  County  Deeds,  I:  91,  and  2:  64  [Crockett];  Mecklenburg 
County  Deeds,  2:  213,  and  I:  161;  Charleston  Deeds,  4K:  132;  SCCG,  1775  [Crawford].  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  immigration  and  settlement  of  the  Jackson-Hutchinson-Crawford  families  see  Boor- 
aem, Young  Hickory,  8-9,  22,  43. 

29.  It  is  not  always  clear  from  the  land  records  alone  when  a  piece  of  land  was  sold  specula- 
tively (that  is,  for  a  quick  profit).  In  the  eighteenth  century  grant  holders  typically  finalized  their 
grants  and  began  paying  royal  quitrents  (in  addition  to  provincial  taxes)  within  three  years  of 
their  surveys.  After  five  years,  undeveloped  granted  lands  became  a  liability  that  could  only  be  jus- 
tified if  the  land  in  question  was  being  preserved  as  a  legacy.  I  have  assumed,  therefore,  that 
landowners  who  retained  their  grants  for  five  years  or  more  were  not  speculators,  whereas  those 
tracts  sold  within  five  years  of  the  grant  date  were  sold  speculatively  and  were  never  intended  for 
use  by  the  grantee. 

30.  CNCLG,  13-16;  Holcomb,  North  Carolina  Land  Grants  in  South  Carolina,  35  [Thompson]; 
Anson  County  Deeds,  C:  66  [Kennedy].  In  general  there  was  little  land  speculation  in  the  Wax- 
haws.  The  precise  figures  for  resident  speculators  are  as  follows:  of  the  sixty  grantees  who  acquired 
land  during  the  boom  years  1750-57,  twelve  (20  percent)  sold  at  least  some  of  their  lands  specu- 
latively (within  five  years).  Resident  speculators  sold  4,965  acres  during  this  period,  of  which 
between  1,300  and  1,680  (26-34  percent)  went  to  family  members  or  friends.  In  all  residents  re- 
sold speculatively  only  16  percent  of  the  total  acreage  acquired  in  the  Waxhaws  during  the  land 
boom.  Resident  and  nonresident  speculators  combined  sold  9,754  acres,  or  31  percent  of  the 
acreage  granted. 

31.  Kulikoff,  From  British  Peasants  to  Colonial  American  Farmers,  219-25  [borrowing  system]; 
Vickers,  "Competency  and  Competition,"  23  [cooperation  and  competition]. 

32.  Grant-holding  patterns  point  squarely  at  this  geographic  concentration.  The  number  of 
grants  fell  from  95  between  1750  and  1757  to  28  between  1758  and  1765,  a  drop  of  70  percent. 
Land  purchases  rose  from  22  to  51  in  these  periods,  a  130  percent  increase.  Grant  holding  after 
1767  showed  a  clear  eastward  movement:  seven  were  on  Gills  Creek  (four  miles  from  the  river); 
seven  were  on  Hannahs  Creek  (six  miles  from  the  river);  and  three  were  on  Turkey  Quarter  Creek 
(six  miles  from  the  river).  Onlv  one-third  as  many  grants  were  made  in  the  previous  sixteen  years 
along  these  three  creeks,  despite  the  much  higher  volume  of  grant  activity.  Meriwether  also  noted 
this  pattern  in  the  Waxhaws,  ascribing  it  to  an  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  settlers  to  live  near 
the  Presbyterian  meetinghouse;  see  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  140,  144. 

33.  Milling,  Red  Carolinians,  chapter  15,  especially  298-99  [Cherokee  War];  Potter,  "Elam  Pot- 
ter to  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles,"  1 19-20;  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  193-97  [smallpox] .  On  the 
enmity  between  Iroquois  and  Catawba,  see  Hofstra,  The  Planting  of  New  Virginia,  17,  31. 

34.  North  Carolina  did  just  that:  the  northern  half  of  the  province  was  retained  and  sold  by  its 
proprietor,  Lord  Granville,  while  crown  favorite  Henry  McCulloch  was  granted  1.2  million  acres 
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in  the  south  and  west.  Dubious  surveys,  contested  claims,  and  prolonged  litigation  kept  the  North 
Carolina  land  office  in  disarray  during  this  period  and  eventually  led  to  violence  between  McCul- 
loch  and  immigrant  squatters.  On  McCulloch  see  Sellers,  "Private  Profits  and  British  Colonial 
Policy,"  and  Dickson,  Ulster  Emigration  to  Colonial  America,  53-55.  For  an  excellent  treatment  of 
North  Carolina's  land  woes  and  land  wars,  see  Kars,  Breaking  Loose  Together,  34-47. 

35.  Ackerman,  South  Carolina  Colonial  Land  Policies,  48-49;  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of 
South  Carolina,  chapter  1. 

36.  Brindenbaugh,  Myths  and  Realities,  127-28  [Stuart];  CRNC,  V:  382,  387;  McDowell,  Colo- 
nial Records  of  South  Carolina,  Documents  Relating  to  Indian  Affairs  (DRIA),  490  [Catawba  bound- 
ary]: DRIA,  361;  CRNC,  V:  123-24;  579-84  [encroachment].  Complaints  of  encroachment 
continued  into  the  1760s.  See  South- Carolina  Gazette,  May  22,  1762,  and  December  11,  1762. 

37.  CRNC,  IV:  971  and  VIII:  249-50  [Ellis];  CRNC,  VIII:  461  [murder];  DRIA,  358-59  [rob- 
bery]; DRIA  ,361  [encroachment];  DRIA,  371  [Clewer].  As  Hagler  intimated,  Indian-white  ten- 
sions were  exacerbated  in  the  early  1 750s  by  hunger,  which  was  brought  on  by  war  with  northern 
Indians  and  severe  corn  shortages;  see  DRIA,  454,  371.  Overall,  at  least  thirteen  specific,  docu- 
mented instances  of  theft,  assault,  and  murder  between  Catawbas  and  settlers  occurred  during  the 
1750s;  about  half  of  these  incidents  took  place  in  the  Waxhaws.  For  thefts  see  DRIA,  371;  CRNC, 
V:  141,  142;  Samuel  Wyly  to  Governor  William  Lyttleton,  April  26,  1759,  William  Henry  Lyttleton 
Papers  (hereafter  Wyly  to  Lyttleton).  For  assault  see  Wyly  to  Lyttleton.  For  murder  see  CRNC, 
VIII:  461;  V:  142. 

38.  CRNC,  VIII:  309;  CRNC,  V:  141-44b. 

39.  On  the  drought  see  CRNC,  V:  655,  581;  South-Carolina  Gazette,  August  12,  1756;  Journal 
of  Hugh  McAden,  in  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  161,  169.  For  the  Waxhaws  grievances  see 
Wyly  to  Lyttleton. 

40.  CRNC,  V:  582  [Hagler];  A  List  of  the  Military  Company  Commanded  by  Captain  Andrew 
Pickens  in  Anson  County  [1755]. 

41.  Milling,  Red  Carolinians,  298-99;  South-Carolina  Gazette,  May  12,  1759  [Cherokee  War]; 
Potter,  "Elam  Potter  to  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles,"  119-20;  Merrell,  The  Indians'  New  World,  193— 
97  [smallpox];  South-Carolina  Gazette,  July  16,  1763;  Blumer,  comp.,  Bibliography  of  the  Catawba, 
65  [attack  on  Catawba];  Kirkland  and  Kennedy,  Historic  Camden,  55-56  [Richardson];  South- 
Carolina  Gazette,  September  10,  1763  [two  women]. 

42.  SCCJ,  May  5,  1760  [Catawba  woman];  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  20  [Wood- 
mason];  South-Carolina  Gazette,  July  12,  1771  [hunting  party];  ibid.,  May  22,  1762,  December 
11,  1762;  CRNC  VII:  879-80  [encroachment]. 

43.  South -Carolina  Gazette,  August  12,  1756  [shooting].  Merrell  conjectured  that  Clewer  may 
have  settled  on  a  sacred  site;  see  The  Indians'  New  World,  182. 

44.  CRNC,  V:  582.  Claudio  Saunt  found  a  similar  pattern  of  violence  toward  white  women 
among  the  Creeks,  including  apparent  signs  of  sexual  mutilation.  He  explained  it  in  part  by  a 
nearly  identical  concern  over  women's  reproductive  power,  although  he  placed  much  more  stress 
on  Creek  resentment  over  white  attempts  to  "civilize"  Creeks,  a  process  symbolized  most  forcibly 
in  the  changing  roles  of  Creek  women;  see  A  New  Order  of  Things,  151-53. 

45.  SCCJ,  May  5,  1760. 

46.  Such  assaults  on  Indian  hunters  forced  South  Carolina  officials  repeatedly  to  remind  set- 
tlers of  Catawba  hunting  rights;  see  the  three  proclamations  by  Governor  Bull,  South-Carolina 
Gazette  Supplement,  April  4,  1770;  South  Carolina  and  American  General  Gazette,  July  15,  1771. 
The  attacks  continued  in  North  Carolina;  CRNC,  IX:  787.  Rachel  Klein  has  rightly  linked  these 
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attacks  to  the  wider  attempt  by  the  Regulators  to  establish  planter  hegemony  in  the  interior;  see 
Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  51-61. 

Chapter  2 — The  Boundaries  of  Community 

1.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  9,  93-94. 

2.  Ibid.,  93,  n.  23. 

3.  Patrick  Griffin  described  a  similar  process  of  identity  formation  among  Scots-Irish  Ameri- 
cans, although  he  placed  it  in  a  much  broader  transatlantic  context  and  stressed  religious  and 
political  more  than  social  factors  as  contributors  to  identity;  see  The  People  with  No  Name,  1-8. 

4.  For  example,  the  most  comprehensive  recent  history  of  the  Carolina  backcountry  treats 
sectional  conflict  extensively  but  gives  scant  attention  to  colonial  religious  conflict;  see  Klein,  Uni- 
fication of  a  Slave  State,  43-45.  Similarly,  looking  at  the  North  Carolina  backcountry,  Marjolein 
Karr  downplays  religious  conflict  and  highlights  the  common  features  of  New  Light  evangelicals. 
See  her  Breaking  Loose  Together,  94-1 10. 

5.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  6,  23  [quotes];  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  42-44 
[Baptists  and  Methodists];  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  57, 64, 155, 251  [Luther- 
ans, Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyterians].  For  estimates  of  church  membership  and  adherence  in  the 
eighteenth-century  South,  see  Heyrman,  Southern  Cross,  261-66.  On  church  growth  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  importance  of  lay  leadership,  see  Little,  "The  Rise  of  Evangelical  Religion  in 
South  Carolina,"  156-57,  235,  315-16. 

6.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  11,  15,  34-35,  59. 

7.  Ibid.,  16-17,20,45,  30. 

8.  Ibid.,  17,  31,  and  46,  n.  40.  Admittedly,  Woodmason  enjoyed  casting  himself  as  the  martyr 
and  was  consequently  prone  to  exaggerate  the  hardship  and  opposition  he  endured.  His  claims 
must  be  read  in  this  light. 

9.  For  a  discussion  of  Presbyterian  eucharistic  theology  and  early  conflict  over  the  mass,  see 
Schmidt,  Holy  Fairs,  1-20. 

10.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  14,  15,  93. 

11.  Ibid.,  111,43. 

12.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  171-72  [McAden];  Clayton  and  Owens,  eds.,  "Oliver 
Hart's  Diary  of  the  Journey  into  the  Backcountry,"  25-26  [Hart].  Woodmason  was  threatened 
with  whippings  on  two  occasions,  once  by  Seventh-Day  Baptists  and  once  by  Anabaptists;  see 
Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  53,  58.  For  a  discussion  of  denominational  cooperation  in  the 
Virginia  backcountry,  see  Mitchell,  '"From  the  Ground  Up,'"  43-52. 

13.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  80. 

14.  On  interfaith  marriage  in  the  Opequon  settlement  see  Hofstra's  "Land,  Ethnicity,  and 
Community  at  the  Opequon  Settlement,"  167-88,  and  his  The  Planting  of  New  Virginia,  39.  On 
denominational  switching  see  McCleskey,  "The  Price  of  Conformity,"  213-26. 

15.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  14  ["thinly  scatter 'd"].  Woodmason  later  gathered  eighty 
people  for  a  service  on  Cane  Creek  (p.  17).  Compare  this  with  the  thousand  or  more  he  claimed 
attended  regular  Presbyterian  services  in  the  Waxhaws.  On  the  Baptists  see  Asplund,  The  Annual 
Register  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  which  lists  no  Baptist  congregations  in  Lancaster  District  in 
1790.  However,  a  Baptist  congregation  apparently  formed  in  1776  on  Flat  Creek,  opposite  the 
Waxhaws  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lancaster  County;  see  Works  Progress  Administration,  Inventory 
of  Church  Archives,  South  Carolina  Historical  Records  Survey.  The  first  Methodist  circuit  to  include 
the  Waxhaws  was  the  Santee  Circuit,  created  in  1786.  In  1788  there  were  twenty  whites  and  no 
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blacks  listed  in  the  newly  formed  Waxhaws  Circuit;  see  Shipp,  The  History  of  Methodism  in  South 
Carolina,  158,  and  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferences  from  1773  to  1813. 

16.  "Henry  Foster  Bible,"  South  Carolina  Magazine  of  Ancestral  Research,  11,  no.  1  (Winter 
1983):  5  [Foster- Kelso].  Hanna,  The  House  ofDunlap;  Crockett,  Old  Waxhaw  Graveyard  [Dunlap- 
Foster  and  Stephenson-Dunlapj.  White,  Genealogy  of  Two  Early  Patton  Families,  2;  Pettus,  "Old 
Six  Mile  Cemetery,"  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina  GenWeb,  Internet  on-line,  www.rootsweb 
xom/~sclancas/6milecem.htm  [November  29, 2000]  [ Hagins- Patton ];  Maynard,  Hugh  McCain  of 
the  Waxhaws  [ McCain -Nutt];  Pettus,  "The  Doby  Family  of  Lancaster,"  1998,  Lancaster  County, 
South  Carolina  GenWeb,  Internet  on-line,  http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/ 
SC/LancasterBios  [November  29,  2000]  [Doby-Massey-Cureton];  Pettus,  "Adam  Ivey,"  1998,  Lan- 
caster County,  South  Carolina  GenWeb,  Internet  on-line,  http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/ 
genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/LancasterBios/20  [November  29,  2000]  [Ivy-Clarke];  Betty  Wren,  "Heath 
Family,"  1998,  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina  GenWeb,  Internet  on-line,  http://cgi.rootsweb 
.com/~genbbs/-genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/LancasterBios/35  [November  29,  2000]  [Wren-Tomlinson]. 

17.  An  incomplete  demographic  picture  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  much  larger  gap  in  our  under- 
standing of  slavery  in  the  early  Carolina  piedmont.  There  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  basic  issues  relating  to  slaves  and  slavery  in  this  subregion,  including  slave  ethnicity, 
autonomy  and  communities,  paternalism,  cultural  exchange,  and  the  impact  of  the  growing  slave 
society  on  yeoman  households  and  communities.  On  this  gap  see  Philip  Morgan,  "African  Ameri- 
cans," 159.  Morgan  has  written  extensively  on  slavery  in  the  Virginia  piedmont,  but  his  work  does 
not  touch  on  the  yeoman-dominated  far- western  region,  where  many  of  the  migrants  to  the  Caro- 
lina backcountry  originated;  see  Morgan  and  Nicholls,  "Slaves  in  Piedmont  Virginia,"  211-51,  and 
Morgan,  Slave  Counterpoint,  30-32, 41-43,  100,  165-66,  510-11.  The  only  detailed  treatment  of 
slavery  in  the  Carolina  piedmont  is  Kay  and  Carey,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina.  Although  this  book 
surveys  slavery  in  late-colonial  North  Carolina  as  a  whole  and  focuses  mainly  on  the  more  devel- 
oped slave  society  of  the  Cape  Fear  region,  it  treats  slavery  in  the  western  piedmont  counties  with 
a  refreshing  attention  to  detail.  See  also  Sensbach,  A  Separate  Canaan.  The  most  extensive  work 
on  slavery  in  the  early  South  Carolina  upcountry  is  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State.  Slavery  is 
central  to  Klein's  argument,  but  it  is  far  from  her  exclusive  focus.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  in 
particular  an  analysis  that  crosses  state  boundaries  and  treats  the  southern  piedmont,  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia,  as  a  discrete  region. 

18.  Demographic  conditions,  master-slave  relationships,  and  the  significance  of  race  in  the 
Waxhaws  were  similar  to  those  of  the  rural  mid-Atlantic  region;  see  Berlin,  Many  Thousands 
Gone,  177-82.  On  slave  "liminality"  see  also  Patterson,  Slavery  and  Social  Death,  46.  Oakes,  Slav- 
ery and  Freedom,  1-22,  54-56,  70,  94-120,  has  also  informed  my  assumptions  about  slave-master 
relationships. 

19.  For  the  South  Carolina  upcountry  and  backcountry  as  a  whole  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a 
Slave  State,  20,  1 10.  Meriwether  has  estimated  that  the  slave  population  for  the  backcountry  as  a 
whole  rose  from  under  5  percent  in  1759  to  about  10  percent  in  1765;  see  The  Expansion  of  South 
Carolina,  259-60.  For  militia  rolls  see  SCCJ,  May  4,  1757,  SCDAH.  For  sex  ratios  and  the  slave 
population  in  western  North  Carolina,  see  Kay  and  Carey,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  161,  232, 
221-27,  292,  and  Merrens,  Colonial  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  76-80.  For  Anson 
County  see  also  A  List  of  the  Militia  and  Taxable  Persons  in  the  Several  Counties  of  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  Year  1755,  CRNC,  V:  575.  For  slavery  and  the  Scots-Irish  see  Murray, 
Presbyterians  and  the  Negro,  8;  Kay  and  Carey,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  31,  314,  n.  46;  and  Tully, 
"Patterns  of  Slaveholding  in  Pennsylvania,"  284-305. 

20.  Davies,  The  Duties  of  Masters,  17. 
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21.  According  to  Andrew  Murray,  although  several  leading  Presbyterians  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Jersey  expressed  opposition  to  slavery  during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  colo- 
nial period  most  "accepted  the  institution  of  slavery  as  permitted  by  God,  and  tended  to  accept 
the  customs  of  the  areas  in  which  they  settled";  see  Presbyterians  and  the  Negro,  12-17.  For  a  more 
complete  look  at  Presbyterian  attitudes  toward  slavery  in  the  eighteenth  century,  including  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  Davies,  see  Spangler,  "Proslavery  Presbyterians,"  1 1 1-23. 

22.  Davies,  The  Duties  of  Masters,  17,  6,  20.  On  the  growing  emphasis  on  Christianizing  slaves 
in  eighteenth-century  Virginia,  see  Butler,  Awash  in  a  Sea  of  Faith,  130-51. 

23.  On  communion  see  Schmidt,  Holy  Fairs,  102. 

24.  Davies,  Letters,\2,  19,  28,  36,  39;  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  133;  William  Richard- 
son's Will,  Will  Book  1771-1774,  44. 

25.  Davies,  Letters,  16-17;  Davies,  The  Duty  of  Masters,  20-24;  Butler,  Awash  in  a  Sea  of  Faith, 
130-51. 

26.  The  main  source  for  local  slaveholdings  in  the  colonial  period  is  probate  records.  Of  the 
fifteen  estates  probated  between  1756  and  1779,  eight  included  slaves.  Sixty-six  slaves  were  iden- 
tified in  the  colonial  probate  records,  almost  90  percent  of  whom  lived  in  households  with  nine 
or  more  slaves.  The  largest  slaveholding  was  fourteen.  The  eight  slaveholders  were  Thomas  Wright, 
Will  Book  17:  583-84,  SCDAH;  Thomas  Simpson,  Will  Book  10: 455-56,  SCDAH;  William  Brown, 
Inventories  of  Estates,  W:  331-32,  SCDAH;  William  Richardson,  Inventories  of  Estates,  Z:  148, 
SCDAH  ;  John  Cantzon,  Inventories  of  Estates,  Z:  472-73,  SCDAH;  Robert  Dunlap,  Inventories 
of  Estates,  AA:  101,  SCDAH;  Thomas  McElhenny,  Will  Book  18:  43-44  and  Inventories  of  Estates, 
CC:  14,  SCDAH;  and  Richard  Cousart,  will  republished  in  Cousar,  Down  the  Waxhaw  Road,  36- 
38.  For  western  North  Carolina  slaveholdings  see  Kay  and  Carey,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  236, 
292.  Many  slaves  were  probably  part  of  smaller  holdings.  Comparable  data  from  western  North 
Carolina  shows  that  half  of  all  slaves  there  were  owned  by  small  slaveholders  ( 1-4  slaves)  and  one- 
third  by  large  slaveholders  (10-19  slaves);  see  Kay  and  Carey,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  236,  292. 

27.  Thomas  Simpson's  Will,  Will  Book  10:  455-56,  SCDAH;  William  Richardson's  Will,  Will 
Book  1771-1774, 44,  SCDAH  ;  Thomas  McElhenny 's  Will,  Will  Book  18:  43-44,  SCDAH;  Thomas 
Wright's  Will,  Will  Book  17:  583-84,  SCDAH;  Kay  and  Carey,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  292. 

28.  For  slave  transactions  see  Lancaster  Deeds,  CE:  70,  92;  B:  208,  205,  267;  D:  175,  177;  F:  196. 

29.  For  such  transactions  see  ibid.,  D:  177;  F:  9. 

30.  Oakes,  Slavery  and  Freedom,  13-22,  54-56. 

Chapter  3 — Toil  and  Strife 

1.  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  integration  process  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State. 

2.  On  the  inability  of  eighteenth-century  farmers  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  see  Pruitt,  "Self- 
Sufficiency  and  the  Agricultural  Economy  of  Eighteenth-Century  Massachusetts,"  333-64. 

3.  McBee,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  Abstracts  of  Early  Records,  vol.  1  [hay  forks,  Pickens]; 
Estate  of  Robert  McCorkall,  Anson  County  Record  of  Wills  1751-1795,  123  [plow  irons];  Inven- 
tory of  George  White's  Estate,  Inventory  of  Estates,  W:  437,  SCDAH  [salt];  Mitchell,  Commercial- 
ism and  Frontier,  152-60  [imports];  Kirkland  and  Kennedy,  Historic  Camden,  55-56  [shot]; 
CRNC,  IX:  113-15  [taxes  and  quitrents];  James,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  13  [minister's  salary]. 
In  addition  to  Pickens,  White,  and  Robert  McCorkall,  the  early  inventories  are  James  McCorkall, 
Anson  County  Record  of  Wills  1751-1795,  270-72,  and  William  Barr,  Inventories  of  Estates,  W: 
202,  SCDAH. 

4.  Rodman,  The  McDow  Family  in  America  [McDow];  Ramsey,  Carolina  Cradle,  43-44  [Ken- 
nedy]; Draper  Manuscripts,  W,  I:  348-49  [Pickens];  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina  Deeds, 
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1:  161  [Burnett];  Holcomb,  Petitions  for  Land  from  the  South  Carolina  Council  Journal,  IV:  233 
[McKewn],  III:  198  [Simpson].  First-generation  Ulster  immigrants  were  all  too  familiar  with  the 
linen  market,  having  suffered  and  profited  from  its  occasional  swings.  In  British  North  America 
they  might  continue  to  raise  flax  and  export  the  seeds  to  Ireland,  but  there  was  no  export  market 
for  linen;  see  Griffin,  The  People  with  No  Name,  27-32,  92. 

5.  These  and  the  following  figures  are  drawn  from  data  from  the  Waxhaws  land  records;  see 
chapter  1,  note  19. 

6.  Anson  County  Deeds,  B:  114;  6:  119;  1:  171  [Lynn];  Anson  County  Deeds,  B:  334,  and  I: 
216  [Beard]. 

7.  This  suggests  only  that  some  settlers  were  experienced  with  speculative  transactions,  not 
that  widespread  land  speculation  or  profit-minded  farmers  dominated  the  Waxhaws  land  market. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  was  the  case.  On  average,  absentee  landowners  acquired  fewer  than  500  total 
acres.  Of  all  lands  granted  during  the  boom  years  (more  than  31,000  acres),  resident  and  absen- 
tee speculators  combined  resold  fewer  than  10,000  acres  (under  one-third);  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  were  retained  for  their  use  value.  Further,  at  least  one-third  of  the  land  resold  by  resident 
landowners  was  purchased  by  kin,  suggesting  that  many  of  these  speculative  transactions  served 
a  social  function  as  well;  see  chapter  1.  Contrary  to  Bernard  Bailyn's  claim  about  the  British- 
American  borderlands  generally,  land  speculation  in  the  Waxhaws  was  far  from  the  "ubiquitous 
enterprise"  carried  on  by  "every  farmer  with  an  extra  acre  of  land";  see  Bailyn,  The  Peopling  of 
British  North  America,  66-68. 

8.  "Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Wateree  River,"  Journal  of  the  South  Carolina  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,  May  9,  1752  [petition];  McCord,  ed.,  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina, 
VII:  504-6  [enactment];  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  106-7,  171.  On  the  navi- 
gability of  the  Catawba  River  see  Mixon,  "The  Land's  Ford  Canal,"  1-3.  On  the  suitability  of  roads 
as  commercial  arteries  in  the  absence  of  navigable  streams,  see  Merrens,  Colonial  North  Caro- 
lina, 145.  Even  where  streams  were  navigable,  shipping  by  water  to  the  coast  was  risky  and 
expensive  because  vessels  had  to  venture  into  ocean  waters  between  Georgetown  and  Charleston, 
often  requiring  cargo  to  be  transferred  in  Georgetown.  This  was  not  remedied  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Santee  Canal  in  1790. 

9.  "Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Wateree  River;"  SCCJ,  May  25,  1764  [staples];  Invento- 
ries of  Andrew  Pickens,  Robert  McCorkall,  James  McCorkill,  George  White,  and  William  Barr. 
Meriwether  found  only  one  upcountry  estate  with  more  than  one  hundred  cattle;  see  The  Expan- 
sion of  South  Carolina,  165-66,  168.  On  livestock  production  in  western  North  Carolina,  which 
confirms  the  patterns  of  the  South  Carolina  upcountry,  see  Merrens,  Colonial  North  Carolina,  123. 
On  cattle  drives  and  the  perils  of  open-range  grazing,  see  Gray,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  South- 
ern United  States,  I:  145-51. 

10.  On  Camden  see  Lewis,  Camden;  Schulz,  "The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Camden";  and  Schulz, 
"The  Hinterland  of  Revolutionary  Camden,"  91-97.  For  a  discussion  of  the  wider  significance  of 
inland  urban  centers,  see  Ernst  and  Merrens,  '"Camden's  turret's  pierce  the  skies!'"  On  upcoun- 
try flour  production,  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  18-19. 

11.  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  139-40  [property  dispute];  Estate  of  Andrew 
Pickens;  Davis,  ed.,  "The  Journal  of  William  Moultrie,"  552;  Cornwallis  Papers,  Public  Records 
Office  (PRO)  30/11/2,  235-36;  Cornwallis  papers,  PRO  30/11/80,  16,  18-19. 

12.  For  an  excellent  description  of  wheat  cultivation,  including  labor  needs,  see  Gill,  "Wheat 
Culture  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  380-93.  Supplement  to  the  South-Carolina  Gazette,  and  Country  Jour- 
nal, August  9,  1768  [Cook];  Davis,  ed.,  "The  Journal  of  William  Moultrie,"  552. 
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13.  Nancy  Crockett  Collection,  box  7,  folder:  Lancaster  County,  S.C.,  Mills,  and  folder:  Lan- 
caster County,  S.C.,  Waxhaws  Region  [mills];  and  box  9,  folder:  Wills  of  Settlers  of  the  Waxhaws 
[Walkup];  Cousar,  Down  the  Waxhaw  Road,  36-42  [Cousar];  Booraem,  Young  Hickory,  22,  29 
[Walkup,  Barkley,  Crawford]. 

14.  Accounts  Audited  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  1775-1856, 
numbers  283,  301,  311,  1333,  1334,  1526,  1527,  1592,  and  2089. 

15.  Estate  of  James  Patton,  Inventories  of  Estates,  W:  424-25  [silver  watch,  cloth];  Estate  of 
Moses  Dickey,  Inventories  of  Estates,  X:  350  [silver  watch];  Estate  of  John  McKee,  Inventories  of 
Estates,  Y:  403  [brass  clock];  Estate  of  William  Richardson,  Inventories  of  Estates,  Z:  148  [wearing 
apparel].  Thomas  Simpson  had  arrived  in  the  Waxhaws  with  fourteen  slaves;  see  Holcomb,  Peti- 
tions for  Land  from  the  South  Carolina  Council  Journal,  III:  198.  Based  on  his  400-acre  headright, 
Cousar 's  household  numbered  eight  people  in  1752,  but  since  he  had  nine  grown  and/or  married 
children  at  his  death  twenty-seven  years  later,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  these  were  his  children  and 
that  he  acquired  his  slaves  after  arrival.  Cousar 's  will  is  republished  in  Cousar,  Down  the  Waxhaw 
Road,  36-38.  For  Cook  see  Supplement  to  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  August 
9,  1768.  In  addition  to  Richardson,  inventories  that  itemized  slaves  included  John  Cantzon,  Z: 
472;  and  Thomas  McElhenny,  CC:  14.  For  the  transactions  at  Kershaw's  store  see  "Account  Book 
of  Joseph  Kershaw,  1774-1775,"  December  13  and  December  30,  1774  [Foster],  December  14, 
1774  [Barkley],  December  29,  1774  [Beard  and  Montgomery]. 

16.  Estate  of  George  White,  Inventories  of  Estates,  Y:  145. 

17.  Another  minor  exception,  found  in  the  will  but  not  in  the  inventory,  was  William  Richard- 
son's disputed  100-pound  note  from  his  brother-in-law,  Archibald  Davie.  For  an  analysis  see 
Moore,  "The  Mysterious  Death  of  William  Richardson,"  295-96. 

18.  See  the  following  in  Inventories  of  Estates:  Archibald  Clark,  AA:  253;  James  Crafford,  CC: 
235;  William  Simpson,  CC:  288;  John  Lockart,  CC:  317;  Robert  Howard,  BB:  71. 

19.  The  sources  here  suggest  that  historians  have  overstated  both  the  sturdiness  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  yeomanry;  see  Vickers,  "Competency  and  Competition";  Kulikoff,  "The  Transition 
to  Capitalism  in  Rural  America;"  and  Bushman,  "Markets  and  Composite  Farms." 

20.  Supplement  to  the  South-Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  August  9,  1768. 

21.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  161,  169  [McAden];  CRNC,  V:  655  [Indians];  South- 
Carolina  Gazette,  September  29,  1759;  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  7-8;  South-Carolina 
Gazette,  June  3,  1766,  and  June  6,  1766;  South- Carolina  Gazette,  July  6,  1769. 

22.  South-Carolina  Gazette,  and  Country  Journal,  July  15,  1766  [rust];  Gray,  History  of  Agricul- 
ture, I:  147  [cattle  contagion];  Kirkland  and  Kennedy,  Historic  Camden,  56  [Richardson]. 

23.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  34,  17,  13,  35,  33,  49,  48. 

24.  Ibid.,  31-33,  39,26,  42. 

25.  Ibid.,  7;  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina,  242-43.  Contrast  Woodmason's 
description  of  these  new  settlers  to  those  of  the  earlier  arrivals,  who — although  they  too  came  to 
the  Waxhaws  "on  account  of  poverty" — were  nonetheless  "good  farmers  and  worthy  people," 
"brave  Industerous  people,"  and  "very  industrious,  cultivating  Indigo,  Hemp,  Flax,  Corn  etc.";  see 
CRNC,  IV:  131 1;  V:  25;  and  V:  149. 

26.  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  46-54  [quote  on  47];  Draper  Manuscripts,  W:  12,  369-74 
[Crawfords]. 

27.  For  Hannahs  Creek  see  SCCG,  grants  to  Rachel  Adams  (March  6,  1773),  Isaac  Barr  (May 
19,  1773),  Ananias  Black  (August  16,  1773),  Francis  Gillian  (February  28,  1769),  and  Edmund 
Hull  (January  22,  1773);  for  Turkey  Quarter  see  William  Adams  (September  14,  1775),  William 
Carson  (May  4, 1768),  and  Middleton  McDonald  (December  22, 1767);  for  upper  Cane  Creek  see 
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John  Cain  (April  29,  1773),  Samuel  McClaren  (November  24,  1764),  Mary  Stinson  (January  28, 
1773),  John  Stephenson  (August  21,  1766),  and  Philip  Walker  (January  16,  1765). 

28.  The  eleven  new  settlers,  all  of  whom  appear  in  the  colonial  grants  index,  were  Margaret 
Craig,  George  Davison,  Daniel  Wilson,  Andrew  Wilson,  Agnes  Wilson,  John  Baker,  William  Bar- 
ton, Ananias  Black,  John  Cain,  Mary  Stinson,  and  Edmund  Hull. 

29.  Nor  could  these  immigrants  easily  procure  tracts  adjacent  to  one  another.  For  example, 
Daniel,  Andrew,  and  Agnes  Wilson  were  each  granted  one  100-acre  tract,  neither  of  which  was 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  others. 

30.  On  Martin  and  his  congregation  see  Stephenson,  Scotch-Irish  Migration  to  South  Carolina, 
1772,  19  [excessive  rents],  18-20  [Covenanters].  Stephenson  has  carefully  culled  out  Martin's  con- 
gregants from  the  ships'  passenger  lists.  Comparing  them  with  Waxhaws  land  records,  the  follow- 
ing were  identified  as  immigrants  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement:  Francis  Adams,  Mary  Adams,  John 
Adams,  Rachel  Adams,  Elizabeth  Johnston,  Edmund  Hull,  Andrew  Wilson,  Daniel  Wilson,  Agnes 
Wilson,  Margaret  Craig,  Rachel  Adams,  William  Young,  Ann  Young,  John  Clarke,  Janet  Paterson, 
John  McCrory,  Jean  Young,  Mary  Ann  McCulloch,  and  Mary  Stinson. 

31.  For  the  story  of  this  economic-political  process  see  Brown,  The  South  Carolina  Regulators, 
chapter  1,  and  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  38-41  and  chapter  2.  For  a  discussion  of  how  the 
new  courts  operated,  see  McCormick,  "Civil  Procedure  in  the  Camden  Circuit  Court,  1772— 
1790,"  241-54. 

32.  Rachel  Klein  has  found  that  the  litigation  rate  for  the  backcountry  as  a  whole  was  low  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  circuit  courts,  largely  because  the  absence  of  local  courts  made  litigation 
expensive  and  time  consuming;  see  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  39.  Charles  Woodmason  would 
have  disagreed.  His  sermon  on  litigiousness  was  among  his  favorites,  and  he  preached  it  at  least 
four  times  in  1768-71.  When  John  Chestnut  of  Camden  took  personal  offense  at  the  sermon, 
Woodmason  wrote  him  a  scathing,  and  probably  undelivered,  reply;  see  Hooker,  The  Carolina 
Backcountry,  130-31,  136-61.  Woodmason's  concerns  notwithstanding,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
litigiousness  in  the  Waxhaws  before  the  mid- 1770s. 

33.  Salisbury  District  Superior  Court  Action  Papers,  1756,  DSCR  207.325.1  [White  v.  Clark]; 
Hoffer,  Law  and  People  in  Colonial  America,  78. 

34.  For  a  contemporary  description  of  eighteenth-century  surveying  see  Merrens,  Colonial 
North  Carolina,  25. 

35.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  14  [church  adherence];  Klett,  Presbyterians  in  Colonial 
Pennsylvania,  68,  119,  123-24,  160-61  [sessions];  Banks,  Catholic  Church,  7-11.  See  also  Charles 
Woodmason's  "burlesque  sermon"  in  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  155-56,  for  a  suggestion 
that  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church  served  a  civil  function.  This  sermon  is  a  tongue-in-cheek 
rebuttal  of  criticism  leveled  at  Woodmason  for  an  earlier  sermon  decrying  backcountry  litigious- 
ness. In  the  rebuttal  Woodmason  used  the  Reverend  William  Richardson  of  the  Waxhaws  as  his 
mouthpiece,  urging  his  hearers  to  "bring  all  Your  Matters  to  the  little  House,  before  the  Elders 
and  leave  all  Your  Disputes  to  their  Arbitration  or  Determination — and  then  Honestly  and 
Candidly  abiding  by  their  Decisions.  If  You  would  do  this,  All  your  Differences  would  soon  be 
Adjusted,  Rogues  detected,  Villanies  expos'd  or  punished,  and  Knavery  stigmatized."  Despite  the 
obvious  satire,  Woodmason  probably  had  good  reasons  for  putting  these  particular  words  in 
Richardson's  mouth,  proposing  a  system  practiced  in  the  Waxhaws  as  a  kind  of  ironic  model.  For 
the  judicial  function  of  Presbyterian  churches  on  the  early  American  frontier,  see  Sweet,  Religion 
on  the  American  Frontier,  169.  Patrick  Griffin  has  found  that  Pennsylvania  Presbyterians  turned 
eagerly  from  the  church  session  to  the  civil  courts  as  soon  as  the  latter  were  established — a  pattern 
that  had  antecedents  in  Ulster — and  that  this  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  tension  between  clergy 
and  laypeople;  see  People  with  No  Name,  129-34. 
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36.  The  Moore-Douglas  dispute  is  detailed  and  documented  in  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of 
South  Carolina,  139-40. 

37.  There  are  three  key  sources  for  William's  death  and  Agnes's  ordeal:  a  contemporary  report 
by  Archibald  Simpson  in  his  Journals  and  Sermons,  1748-1784,  republished  in  Howe,  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  418-19;  a  somewhat  later  recounting  by  Woodmason 
in  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry  133-34;  and  Howe's  own  and  much  later  retelling  based  on 
oral  tradition  in  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  416-18. 

38.  This  episode  opens  many  windows  on  backcountry  culture  and  society,  pointing  to  the 
central  importance  of  kinship,  the  peculiar  vulnerability  of  widows,  and  the  myth  of  supernatu- 
ralism.  For  a  complete  analysis  see  Moore,  "The  Mysterious  Death  of  William  Richardson." 

39.  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  these  seven  cases,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  South 
Carolina  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Judgment  Rolls,  SCDAH:  Robert  Crawford  v.  Amos  Richards 
and  Archibald  Clark,  October  17,  1774,  box  IOTA,  no.  136A;  Robert  Crawford  v.  George  Grierson, 
Charles  Smith,  and  Archibald  Clark,  1 777,  box  1 35A,  no.  1 3 1  A;  Robert  Crawford  v.  George  Grier  and 
Jane  Clark,  September  13,  1777,  box  105A,  no.  139A;  Robert  Crawford  v.  John  Thompson,  October 
24,  1774,  box  104A,  no.  163A;  John  Thompson  v.  George  Grier,  April  1,  1777,  box  105A,  no.  134A; 
John  Latta  v.  Jane  Clark,  1778,  box  107A,  no.  172A;  and  Thomas  Patton  v.  James  Crawford  Jr.,  1778, 
box  106B,  no.  37A. 

40.  Draper  Manuscripts,  W:  12,  369-74  and  W:  15,  90;  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 
Deeds,  2:213;  Charleston  Deeds,  4K:  1 32  and  4V:  1 6 1 ;  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  3 1 1 ,  1 77;  SCCG,  1775; 
Accounts  Audited  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  1775-1856,  no.  1592; 
Second  Census  of  the  United  States,  South  Carolina,  Lancaster  District. 

41.  See  Griffin,  People  with  No  Name,  40-45,  129-34,  for  evidence  that  Ulster  immigrants  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  1730s  and  1740s  were  not  at  all  unfamiliar  with  civil  courts.  Even  so,  recourse 
to  the  court  in  Camden  would  have  been  seen  as  a  break  with  local  custom,  though  not  necessar- 
ily a  cause  for  concern.  Such  custom  could,  of  course,  be  manipulated  by  unscrupulous  men  who 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  strong  local  controls,  just  as  the  new  courts  served  as  tools  for 
ambitious  planters  such  as  Crawford. 

42.  The  seventh  and  final  case  was  a  1778  suit  filed  by  Matthew  Patton  against  James  Crawford 
Jr.,  Robert's  nephew,  who  allegedly  slandered  Patton  by  telling  neighbors  he  "hath  buggered  a 
mare."  The  outcome  of  this  suit  is  unknown.  Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  Pat- 
ton's  action  suggests  that  the  court  was  also  viewed  as  an  arena  for  working  out  highly  personal 
points  of  honor.  For  a  broader  discussion  of  dignity  and  litigiousness  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
see  Hoffer,  Law  and  People  in  Colonial  America,  83-85. 

Chapter  4 — Home  Front 

1.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  517-19. 

2.  Ibid.,  I:  519-23;  Tarleton,  "History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,"  30-32;  Hilborn, 
Battleground  of  Freedom,  118  [Brownfield/Stokes].  Stokes  miraculously  survived  the  war  and  later 
became  a  federal  judge  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Tarleton,  "History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,"  80-83. 

4.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  520,  523-24.  For  a  balanced 
treatment  of  the  upcountry's  civil  war,  which  sorts  out  the  atrocities  on  both  sides,  see  Pancake, 
The  Destructive  War.  The  best  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  war  in  South  Carolina  is  Nadel- 
haft,  The  Disorders  of  War.  See  also  Hoffman,  Tate,  and  Albert,  eds.,  An  Uncivil  War. 

5.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  33-52. 

6.  Robinson,  William  R.  Davie,  27-40. 
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7.  Pension  and  Bounty-Land-Warrant  Application  Files  Based  on  Revolutionary  War  Service 
[hereinafter  Pension  Applications],  numbers  S2771  [McCorkle],  S3310  [Dunlap],  and  W293 
[Adams  and  Guthrie];  Moss,  Roster  of  South  Carolina  Patriots  in  the  American  Revolution,  214 
[Crawford]. 

8.  This  and  all  subsequent  analysis  of  war  service  in  the  Waxhaws  is  based  on  a  list  of  one 
hundred  American  soldiers  generated  from  Moss,  Roster  of  South  Carolina  Patriots,  and  twelve 
Loyalists  generated  from  three  sources:  Barnwell,  ed.,  "Reports  on  Loyalist  Exiles  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 1783,"  43-44;  Clark,  Loyalists  of  the  Southern  Campaign  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  Audit 
Office,  Great  Britain,  Transcripts  of  the  MS  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  in 
to  the  Losses  and  Services  of  American  Loyalists  held  Under  the  Acts  of  Parliament . . .  Preserved 
among  the  Audit  Office  Records  of  the  PRO  of  England,  1783-1790  [hereinafter  Loyalist  Tran- 
scripts]. The  dates  of  enlistment  could  not  be  determined  for  nine  of  the  one  hundred  American 
soldiers.  Where  the  documents  do  not  indicate  place  of  origin  or  date  of  immigration  or  migra- 
tion, Waxhaw  residency  and  time  of  arrival  has  been  determined  by  checking  against  land  and 
cemetery  records  or  assumed  based  on  surname  and  service  under  known  Waxhaw  officers. 

9.  Rawdon  to  Cornwallis,  June  11,  1780,  Cornwallis  Papers,  PRO  30/11/2,  125. 

10.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  591-92;  Robinson,  The  Revo- 
lutionary War  Sketches  of  William  R.  Davie,  7-8;  Rawdon  to  Cornwallis,  June  22,  1780,  Cornwal- 
lis Papers,  PRO  30/11/2,  179-82;  Rawdon  to  Cornwallis,  July  2,  1780,  Cornwallis  Papers,  PRO 
30/11/2,  235-36;  Rawdon  to  Cornwallis,  July  7,  1780,  Cornwallis  Papers,  PRO  30/11/2,  252-55. 
For  a  discussion  of  Rawdon's  woes  in  the  Waxhaws  see  Shy,  A  People  Numerous  and  Armed, 
120-21. 

11.  Pension  Applications,  S31318  [Ramsey],  S32057  [George  White],  SI 63 14  [Barkley];  Moss, 
Roster  of  South  Carolina  Patriots,  460  [Hood],  986  [Robert  White],  640  [McMurry]. 

12.  The  lower  settlement  included  Waxhaw  Creek,  the  Catawba  River,  lower  Cane  Creek,  and 
Rum  Creek.  The  upper  or  western  settlement  included  Gills,  Camp,  Bear,  Hannahs,  Turkey  Quar- 
ter, and  upper  Cane  creeks. 

13.  In  all  there  were  eight  known  Loyalists  in  the  Waxhaws  and  four  others  who  had  Waxhaw 
surnames  and  served  in  a  local  Loyalist  regiment.  Of  the  eight  known  Loyalists,  seven  were  listed 
as  exiles  in  Barnwell,  "Reports  on  the  Loyalist  Exiles,"  along  with  their  places  of  residence.  The  one 
whose  residence  cannot  be  determined  lived  on  Cane  Creek  and  was  probably  an  upper- settlement 
inhabitant,  since  he  shared  a  surname  with  another  upper  settlement  Loyalist. 

14.  Barnwell,  "Reports  on  the  Loyalist  Exiles,"  44;  Clark,  Loyalists  of  the  Southern  Campaign, 
360,  370,  420,  1 1 1,  1 12,  1 15,  1 17,  1 18;  Loyalist  Transcripts  AO  12/99/333;  Holcomb,  North  Caro- 
lina Land  Grants  in  South  Carolina,  16. 

15.  On  length  of  residency  see  Ramsay,  The  History  of  the  Revolution  of  South-Carolina,  II: 
54-55;  and  Brown,  The  King's  Friends,  269-78. On  the  influence  of  local  leading  men  see  Klein, 
Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  78-82.  On  marginalization  see  Calhoon,  The  Loyalist  Perception, 
xiii.  On  factionalism  see  Calhoon,  Barnes,  and  Rawlyk,  Loyalists  and  Community  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 3,  5.  See  also  either  of  the  two  book-length  studies  of  South  Carolina  Loyalists:  Lambert,  South 
Carolina  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  Barnwell,  "Loyalism  in  South  Carolina,  1765- 
1785." 

16.  Although  personal  land  holdings  of  Loyalists  are  not  a  reliable  indicator,  colonial  land 
records  indicate  that  60  percent  of  Waxhaw  Loyalists  did  not  own  land. 

17.  On  postwar  divisions  in  the  church  see  chapter  6.  On  the  search  for  a  replacement  for 
Richardson  see  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  421. 
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18.  Crawford  apparently  got  drunk  at  Fishing  Creek  and  failed  to  post  proper  guards  as  ordered 
by  Sumter.  His  role  in  Sumter's  disastrous  defeat  no  doubt  accounts  for  his  suddenly  abbreviated 
military  career.  Draper  Manuscript  Collection,  Thomas  Sumter  Papers,  Series  W:  15,  90. 

19.  For  Grier's  lawsuits  see  chapter  3,  above.  Moss,  South  Carolina  Patriots,  214  [Crawford's 
war  record];  Clark,  Loyalists  of  the  Southern  Campaign,  112,  117  [Grier's  war  record];  Lancaster 
Deeds,  A:  254  [Grier's  debt]. 

20.  Floyd,  Descendants  of  William  Harper;  Lancaster  Deeds,  A:  226,  CE:  130,  CE:  8;  Robinson, 
William  R.  Davie,  45;  Hoyt,  ed.,  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  II:  230-31;  Foster,  Ancestors 
and  Descendants;  Estate  of  John  Cantzon,  Inventories  of  Estates,  Z:  472-73;  Loyalist  Claims,  AO 
13/129/233-8;  Palmer,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution;  Chester 
County  Will  Books,  A:  60-61;  Crockett,  Old  Waxhaw  Graveyard,  64. 

21.  For  a  discussion  of  how  poor  British  treatment  of  its  Loyalist  allies  contributed  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  southern  campaign,  see  Pancake,  The  Destructive  War. 

22.  See  Pancake,  The  Destructive  War;  Nadelhaft,  The  Disorders  of  War;  Weir,  '"The  Violent 
Spirit'";  Ward,  Between  the  Lines,  220-39;  Brown,  Strain  of  Violence,  70-81. 

23.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  623-24;  Robinson,  The  Revo- 
lutionary War  Sketches  of  William  R.  Davie,  8;  Robinson,  William  R.  Davie,  45;  Rawdon  to  Corn- 
wallis,  June  11,  1780,  Cornwallis  Papers,  PRO  30/11/2,  125. 

24.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  623-24;  Gregorie,  Thomas 
Sumter,  90-91,  95-101,  102;  Hilborn,  Battleground  of  Freedom,  137,  141-42. 

25.  Robinson,  The  Revolutionary  War  Sketches  of  William  R.  Davie,  21;  Moss,  Roster  of  South 
Carolina  Patriots,  679,  214;  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  71-72;  McCrady,  The  History  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  709-10. 

26.  Robinson,  The  Revolutionary  War  Sketches  of  William  R.  Davie,  21;  McCrady,  The  History 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  742;  Cornwallis  to  [illegible],  September  8,  1780,  Cornwal- 
lis Papers,  PRO  30/1 1/80,  16;  Cornwallis  to  Cruger,  September  12,  1780,  Cornwallis  Papers,  PRO 
30/11/80,  18-19. 

27.  Robinson,  The  Revolutionary  War  Sketches  of  William  R.  Davie,  21-22;  McCrady,  The  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I:  743. 

28.  Tarleton,  "History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,"  158;  Robinson,  The  Revolutionary 
War  Sketches  of  William  R.  Davie,  24;  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  I: 
808-10. 

29.  Showman,  ed.,  The  Papers  of  General  Nathanael  Greene  [hereafter  Greene  Papers],  VI:  543, 
547;  Robinson,  William  R.  Davie,  84-85,  87;  Rawdon  to  Cornwallis,  November  22,  1780,  Corn- 
wallis Papers,  PRO  30/1 1/4,  175-6;  Smallwood  to  Davie,  Cornwallis  Papers,  PRO  30/1 1/4,  18-19; 
Greene  Papers,  VI:  538-39,  543. 

30.  Greene  Papers,  VI:  543;  Gregorie,  Thomas  Sumter,  136,  142-43,  153;  McCrady,  The  History 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  II:  105-11. 

31.  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  II:  182-83;  Greene  Papers,  VIII: 
91-92,  and  note;  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  87-94. 

32.  Gregorie,  Thomas  Sumter,  185;  Greene  Papers,  X:  189,  216-17,  274-75;  Accounts  Audited  of 
claims  growing  out  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  1775-1856  [hereafter  Accounts  Audited], 
SCDAH  (microfilm),  number  4961;  Pension  Applications,  S2771. 

33.  Greene  Papers,  VIII:  517-18;  IX:  165,  and  note. 

34.  Accounts  Audited,  315. 

35.  Ibid.,  283  [Barkley],  1592  [Crawford],  1332  [Coffee],  1525  [Cousart],  304  [Barnett]. 
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36.  Ibid.,  1960  [Doby],  5935  [Pickens],  316A  [Barr],  8133  [Walker],  240  [Beard];  Parton,  Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  71-72,  87-94.  All  the  Loyalists  identified  in  Barnwell,  "Reports  of  the  Loyalist 
Exiles,"  either  fled  the  country  or  died  during  the  war. 

37.  Loyalist  Claims,  AO  13/129/233-8  [Harper].  On  slave  bounties  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a 
Slave  State,  106-7.  For  a  good  general  discussion  of  slaves  during  and  after  the  war,  see  Nadelhaft, 
The  Disorders  of  War,  62-64,  89,  129. 

38.  James,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Brigadier  General  Francis  Marion,  40-41  [execution];  Pettus, 
The  Waxhaws,  51  [Harper].  On  particular  bitterness,  see  Weir,  '"The  Violent  Spirit."' 

Chapter  5 — Beyond  Competency 

1.  For  a  discussion  of  the  postwar  recovery,  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  108-48.  On 
the  importance  of  the  Revolution  in  opening  the  trans- Appalachian  West,  see  Countryman,  "Indi- 
ans, the  Colonial  Order,  and  the  Social  Significance  of  the  American  Revolution,"  342-62. 

2.  The  Lancaster  County  probate  records  were  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.  Prior  to  1785 
the  Waxhaws  was  part  of  Camden  District,  whose  wills  and  estate  inventories  ended  up  in  Ker- 
shaw County  records  when  it  split  from  Lancaster  in  the  1 790s.  The  following  records  can  be  found 
in  Estate  Papers,  Kershaw  County,  SCDAH:  John  Barnett  (1784),  apt.  5,  pkg.  136;  William  Barnett 
(1785),  apt.  5,  pkg.  138;  Richard  Cousar  ( 1783),  apt.  18,  pkg.  587;  John  Gamble  (1785),  apt.  25, 
pkg.  892;  Robert  Harper  (1783),  apt.  30,  pkg.  1075;  James  Kennedy  (1779),  apt.  37,  pkg.  1338;  Wil- 
liam Simpson  (1783),  apt.  63,  pkg.  2232;  Benjamin  Thompson  (1783),  apt.  67,  pkg.  2400;  James 
White  (1784),  apt.  73,  pkg.  2609;  Stephen  White  (1783),  apt.  73,  pkg.  2610. 

3.  South  Carolina  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Judgment  Rolls,  box  136A,  no.  115A  (April  14, 
1788)  and  box  136A,  no.  84A  (July  19,  1788)  [Crawford];  Lancaster  Deeds,  A:  254  [Adams]  and 
A:  247  [Grierson].  The  war's  heavy  toll  on  Camden  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  sluggish  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  its  hinterlands.  It  was  the  site  of  a  major  military  engagement  in  1780.  British 
forces  occupied  the  town  in  1780-81  and  imprisoned  enemy  captives  there.  Retreating  troops  left 
much  of  Camden  in  ashes  at  the  war's  end.  Shortly  after  the  war  Camden's  leading  merchant, 
Joseph  Kershaw,  fell  victim  to  the  debtor  crisis.  His  mills  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  British,  Ker- 
shaw never  recovered  and  died  insolvent  in  1787.  For  Kershaw  see  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave 
State,  126. 

4.  There  was  early  interest  in  opening  the  Catawba  River  to  navigation  as  well,  and  in  1787 
the  state  chartered  the  Catawba  Company  for  that  purpose.  The  company,  none  of  whose  investors 
actually  lived  in  the  Catawba  valley,  set  out  to  develop  of  system  of  four  canals  with  locks,  with 
the  canal  at  Land's  Ford  in  the  Waxhaws  as  the  uppermost.  Despite  the  "extraordinary  advan- 
tages" of  opening  the  river  and  the  "spirit  of  improvement"  extolled  by  the  company's  trustees,  the 
project  attracted  few  investors,  could  not  draw  government  funding,  and  was  fraught  with  prob- 
lems. When  the  river  was  finally  opened  in  1830,  few  farmers  used  it  to  transport  their  goods,  and 
as  a  result  the  canals  were  shut  down  by  the  end  of  that  decade;  see  Journal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolina,  October  7,  1788;  Catawba  Company  Petition  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolina;  U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  to  Whom  was 
Referred,  on  the  Fourteenth  November  Last,  the  petition  of  the  Company  for  Opening  the  Catawba 
and  Wateree  Rivers;  Mills,  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  157;  Mixon,  "The  Land's  Ford  Canal." 

5.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  284  ["plentiful  crop"];  Schulz,"The  Rise  and  Decline  of 
Camden,"  45  [Santee  Canal/boat  building];  Mills,  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  588  [mills/flour]; 
Drayton,  "A  View  of  South  Carolina,"  211  [Waxhaws  wheat  production];  Mendenhall,  "A  History 
of  Agriculture  in  South  Carolina,"  31-32  [flour  prices].  The  price  of  flour  dropped  sharply  in  1796 
and  1798  but  otherwise  remained  strong;  see  Gray,  History  of  Agriculture,  II:  609. 

6.  Lancaster  Deeds,  F:  136  and  B:  232. 
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7.  For  mortgages  and  sheriff's  sales  after  1790  see  the  following  in  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  231, 
262,  264,  266,  313;  D:  150,  157,  203;  F:  106,  107,  200,  137,  139,  201,  213,  220,  223;  G:  27,  29,  114, 
131. 

8.  Cousar,  Down  the  Waxhaw  Road,  38;  Inventory  of  Richard  Cousar,  Estate  Papers,  Kershaw 
County,  apt.  18,  pkg.  537.  On  slaves  during  the  war  see  chapter  4.  There  are  no  records  document- 
ing either  escaped  slaves  or  slaves  distributed  as  bounty  in  the  Waxhaws  during  the  war. 

9.  The  following  analysis  of  slavery  is  based  on  census  data  from  Lancaster  County.  See  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census,  23-26,  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Heads  of 
Families  at  the  Second  Census.  Since  the  Waxhaws  made  up  only  a  portion  of  Lancaster  County, 
the  names  of  household  heads  were  checked  against  land  records  to  determine  who  did  and  did 
not  live  in  the  community.  Those  whose  surnames  matched  but  who  did  not  appear  in  the  land 
records  were  included  if  they  were  listed  in  the  census  within  a  cluster  of  Waxhaw  residents.  Those 
whose  surnames  did  not  match  Waxhaw  landowners  but  who  were  part  of  such  clusters  were  also 
included. 

10.  Six  of  nine  postwar  inventories  included  slaves.  Of  these  six,  slave  wealth  constituted  be- 
tween 16  and  92  percent  of  the  value  of  the  estate.  See  note  2,  above,  for  specific  citations  of  these 
estate  records. 

11.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  sales  of  three  male  slaves  in  their  mid-twenties,  purchased  be- 
tween 1794  and  1799  and  paid  for  in  sterling.  See  Lancaster  Deeds,  CE:  94,  201, 207.  Adult  females 
were  sold  at  between  half  and  three-fourths  as  much  as  males. 

12.  Will  of  William  Richardson,  Will  Book  SS:  44,  SCDAH. 

13.  On  the  benefits  of  slave  ownership  to  white  women  and  on  the  changes  slave  ownership 
brought  to  white  households  generally,  see  Oakes,  Slavery  and  Freedom,  94-96. 

14.  The  four  Waxhaws  trustees  were  the  Reverend  John  Brown,  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Dunlap  Jr.,  John 
Montgomery,  and  William  Nesbitt;  see  "Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Free  Schools  for  Lan- 
caster District  for  the  Year  1812,"  in  Lancaster  County  Historical  Commission,  comp.,  Education 
in  Lancaster  County,  for  the  full  text.  Contrast  the  success  of  the  Lancaster  Free  Schools  with 
Rachel  Klein's  claim  that  the  free-school  movement  was  a  failure  in  the  upcountry  more  gener- 
ally; see  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  239-44. 

15.  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  chapter  6  (quote  from  p.  178).  Klein  has  also  noted  that 
the  speculative  frenzy  further  united  backcountry  and  coastal  elites,  who  shared  a  "voracious 
appetite"  for  land  and  a  common  hatred  of  British  merchants,  a  union  that  served  them  well  in 
their  contest  with  the  Federalists.  The  land  boom  thus  had  a  "complex  impact"  (p.  202). 

16.  Quoted  in  ibid.,  178. 

17.  This  analysis  of  state  grants  is  based  on  records  found  in  the  State  Plat  Books  (Charleston 
Series),  SCDAH. 

18.  On  Miller's  Mecklenburg  County  land  transactions,  see  Criswell  and  Criswell,  Brice  Miller 
"et  al";  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Head  of  Families  at  the  First  Census,  Lancaster  District. 

19.  For  Miller's  surveys  see  the  following  in  State  Plat  Books  (Charleston  Series),  SCDAH, 
book  32:  268,  302,  309,  427,  431,  432,  436,  539,  546;  book  33:  2,  14,  145,  330,  336. 

20.  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  292. 

21.  Lancaster  Deeds,  G:  29  [Huston];  York  County,  South  Carolina,  Conveyance  Book  E  (1797- 
1801):  85,  SCDAH  [Catawba  lease];  Lancaster  Deeds,  F:  132  [contested  Bear  Creek  tract];  Lan- 
caster Deeds,  G:  280  [sale  of  Bear  Creek  tract] .  Criswell  and  Criswell,  Brice  Miller  "et  al."  16,  estab- 
lishes Miller's  residency  in  Hancock  County  through  the  Georgia  Tax  Records  Digest. 

22.  As  discussed  in  chapter  3,  historians  are  also  prone  to  overstate  the  importance  of  land 
speculators.  This  is  true  for  the  early-national  as  well  as  the  colonial  period.  For  a  recent  example 
see  Chaplin,  An  Anxious  Pursuit,  171-72. 
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23.  For  Cantzon  see  SCCG,  1764,  1765,  1767;  Lancaster  Deeds,  D:  135;  South  Carolina  Memo- 
rials, 9:  329.  For  White  see  SCCG,  1766;  Anson  County  Deeds,  5:  222;  Mecklenburg  County 
Deeds,  2:  720;  Inventories  of  Estates,  SCDAH,  W:  437. 

24.  This  and  the  following  analysis  of  the  postwar  land  market  is  based  on  the  Lancaster 
County  Deed  Books  and  the  State  Plat  Books  (Charleston  Series),  SCDAH.  The  figures  for  the  peak 
years  are  as  follows:  1787,  eighteen  grants  and  eleven  sales;  1792-94,  thirty  grants  and  twenty- four 
sales;  1800,  fourteen  grants  and  sixteen  sales. 

25.  Colonial  buyers  used  currency  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  as  well 
as  sterling.  The  exchange  rate  tables  in  McCusker,  Money  and  Exchange  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  been  invaluable.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  tables  for  the  postwar  period,  I  have  only  used 
transactions  made  in  pounds  sterling.  I  have  also  assumed  that  the  value  of  sterling  did  not  inflate 
between  1785  and  1805. 

26.  Without  probate  records  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  all  inherited  land  put 
on  the  market.  The  deeds,  which  frequently  give  chains  of  title,  identify  inherited  lands  only  at  the 
point  of  sale  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  that  a  higher  percentage  of  heirs  were  selling  their 
fathers'  lands,  but  only  that  more  inherited  acreage  was  entering  the  market. 

27.  On  the  Cantzon  estate  see  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  277,  278;  D:  135;  F:  190,  220,  and  227. 

28.  The  figures  for  the  peak  years  for  blackjack  sales  are  as  follows:  1794-96,  eleven  convey- 
ances in  the  blackjack  district  and  five  in  bottomland;  1800-1802,  twelve  in  the  blackjack  district 
and  seven  in  the  bottomland. 

29.  By  using  only  transactions  made  in  sterling,  however,  I  have  not  let  the  varieties  of  currency 
affect  my  land-price  analysis. 

30.  First-time  landowners  account  for  47  percent  of  the  transactions  and  54  percent  of  the 
acreage  purchased  from  1780  to  1805;  by  contrast,  they  received  37  percent  of  the  grants  and  41 
percent  of  the  granted  acreage  during  the  same  period. 

31.  These  population  figures  are  based  on  census  data,  1790  and  1800.  For  the  colonial  popu- 
lation see  appendix  1. 

32.  Age-specific  information  is  available  for  males  only  in  1790  and  for  both  males  and  females 
in  1800.  Boys  under  sixteen  made  up  29  percent  of  the  white  population  in  1790;  I  have  doubled 
that  number  to  arrive  at  a  total  figure  for  children,  which  is  consistent  with  the  children's  male- 
female  ratio  in  1800. 

33.  SCCG,  1766;  Lancaster  Deeds,  C:  66;  F:  22,  258,  263. 

34.  The  number  of  households  dropped  from  250  to  227,  while  the  total  white  population 
declined  from  1,453  to  1,416  (2.5  percent).  Whites  as  a  proportion  of  the  population  fell  from  82 
percent  to  71  percent. 

35.  Between  1790  and  1800,  127  households  disappeared  from  the  census,  while  103  house- 
holds were  added.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  disappearing  households  left  the  Waxhaws;  some 
household  heads  died  and  others  were  probably  missed  by  the  second  census.  With  only  very  lim- 
ited death  records  it  is  impossible  to  sort  out  these  disappearing  households,  so  I  have  used  all  of 
them  to  create  an  out-migrant  profile. 

36.  For  out-migrants  in  the  Waxhaws  in  the  deeds  see  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  210,  271,  294,  329, 
344;  CE:  196;  F:  255,  257,  258,  263;  G:  131. 

37.  Lancaster  Deeds,  A:  147;  B:  251;  CE:  8,  82;  F:  34, 42,  72, 145 [Montgomery];  A:  144;  CE:  269; 
F:  159  [Davie];  A:  247;  B:  210;  CE:  158;  D:  150,  157;  F:  46,  249  [Adams];  F:  187,  195,  264  [Dou- 
glass]; B:  331;  CE:  32  [Foster];  A:  216;  B:  70;  CE:  264  [Guthrie]. 

38.  There  were  eight  Dunlap  households  in  the  1790  census;  two  dropped  out  in  1800  but  two 
more  were  added.  The  deeds  do  not  identify  Dunlap  out-migrants  until  1810. 
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39.  Lancaster  Deeds,  A:  84,  88;  B:  239;  D:  114  [Tomlinson];  CE:  149  [Hancock];  F:  135  [Wren]; 
B:  173,285  [Roper]. 

Chapter  6 — New  Light 

1.  On  the  meeting  at  the  Waxhaws  see  The  Times  (Charleston),  June  10,  1802;  Howe,  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  109-13;  and  Hall,  Narrative  of  a  Most  Extraordi- 
nary Work  of  Religion.  For  this  chapter  I  have  used  the  version  of  Hall's  Narrative  republished  in 
Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  400-402.  Attendance  estimates  range  from  3,500  to  7,000;  the 
figure  used  here  is  from  The  Times.  For  secondary  treatments  of  the  revival  in  the  piedmont  see 
Boles,  The  Great  Revival;  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  106-20; 
Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  375-413;  and  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  chapter  9. 

2.  New  York  Missionary  Magazine  3  (1802):  180-83  [hereafter  NYMM];  The  Times  (Charles- 
ton), June  10,  1802;  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  112;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  401. 

3.  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  112. 

4.  Saye,  Historical  Addresses  and  Commemorative  Ode,  24-25;  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  423. 

5.  In  the  1780s  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  directed  its  North  American  presbyteries 
to  commission  histories  of  individual  congregations.  Davis's  narrative  was  the  Waxhaw  church's 
contribution.  Howe  quoted  it  at  length,  but  the  original  manuscript  has  been  lost;  Howe,  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  540;  II:  120. 

6.  Ibid.,  I:  421,  540-41;  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  1785-99,  Session  II, 
May  23,  1785,  and  Session  XII,  October  15,  1788;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  second 
session,  September  1789. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  1785-99,  Sessions  I-IV,  1785  [Hill];  Sessions 
V-VIII  [McMullen];  Session  IX  [McNeely];  Session  XI  [Cummins];  Session  XIII,  1789  [McCarra]. 

8.  State  Plat  Books,  SCDAH,  24,  206;  Lancaster  Deeds,  B:  292.  James  Henley  Thornwell,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  Waxhaw  church  in  1835,  identified  Miller  as  a  foreign  clergyman;  see  Howe,  His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  615.  The  name  of  Brice  Miller  appears  as  early 
as  1779  in  Greenbriar  County  documents,  where  he  was  associated  with  the  Old  Greenbriar  Bap- 
tist Church;  there  were  also  two  Brice  Millers  listed  in  the  1810  Virginia  census,  one  in  Monroe 
and  one  in  Frederick  County;  Whitehead,  "Millers  of  Greenbriar  and  Monroe  Counties,  Virginia"; 
Index  to  the  1810  Census  for  Virginia.  A  1790  census  of  Baptist  churches  lists  none  in  Lancaster 
District;  see  Asplund,  The  Annual  Register  of  the  Baptist  Denomination.  The  link  with  the  Virginia 
Baptists  is  highly  questionable,  however,  given  the  conservative  bent  of  the  Covenanting  faction 
of  the  blackjack  membership. 

9.  Martin,  "The  Transition  from  Psalmody,"  1-11,  24,  26-27. 

10.  Ibid.,  30-34;  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  15,  133. 

11.  Martin,  "The  Transition  from  Psalmody,"  39-45;  Thompson,  Presbyterians  in  the  South,  I: 
217-23. 

12.  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  615-16 

13.  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  35. 

14.  Minutes,  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  Sessions  3  and  4,  1801;  Howe,  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  541;  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferences,  75.  The 
Methodist  sources  list  twenty  white  and  no  slave  members  in  the  Waxhaws  in  1788,  but  figures 
for  the  Waxhaws  are  not  broken  out  from  the  larger  circuit  numbers  for  subsequent  years.  I  have 
assumed  a  growth  rate  of  100  percent  over  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  or  an  addition  of  ten  whites 
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and  ten  slaves.  The  figure  for  slaves  is  based  on  conjecture.  It  is  consistent  with  the  proportion  of 
slaves  in  South  Carolina  Methodist  congregations  in  general,  but  it  may  in  fact  by  high.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  handful  of  Methodist  households  in  the  community  owned  slaves,  and  it  is 
unlikely,  though  not  unheard  of,  that  the  slaves  of  non-Methodist  slaveholders  joined  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  For  a  discussion  of  the  bonds  people  of  non-Methodists  who  did  join  the  Metho- 
dists, see  Lyerly,  Methodism  and  the  Southern  Mind,  62-64,  71,  167-73. 

15.  Estimating  adherence  in  early  America  is  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  any  formula  is  bound 
to  be  imprecise.  Using  population  estimates  and  one  conventional  method  of  estimating  adher- 
ence would  produce  a  figure  of  about  15  percent  more  adherents  than  residents  in  the  Waxhaws. 
The  most  recent  attempt  to  make  such  estimates  for  the  South  from  1770  to  1835 — the  one  that 
would  give  the  Waxhaws  adherence  levels  exceeding  its  population — is  in  Heyrman,  Southern 
Cross,  261-66,  323-24,  note  6.  Heyrman's  formula  was  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  any  specific 
congregation  or  community  but  rather  to  reflect  a  more  general  region-wide  estimate  where 
highly  churched  communities  such  as  the  Waxhaws  would  be  balanced  by  poorly  churched  areas. 
For  the  early  national  period,  Heyrman  counts  three  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  adult  ad- 
herents for  every  church  member.  For  the  Waxhaws,  the  exact  figures  under  this  formula  (3:1  ratio) 
for  ca.  1801  are:  white  adult  population  696,  white  adult  adherents  800  (15  percent  more  adher- 
ents that  people);  white  adult  and  child  population  1,416,  white  adult  and  child  adherents  1600 
(13  percent  more  adherents  than  adults  and  children).  Population  figures  are  from  the  Manu- 
script Census  Returns,  Second  Census  of  the  United  States,  1800,  Lancaster  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, National  Archives  Microfilm  Series  — 32,  reel  50.  For  the  methodology  used  to  cull  Waxhaws 
residents  from  the  Lancaster  District  census  manuscript  and  estimate  the  community's  popula- 
tion, see  appendix  4.  Heyrman  also  uses  a  1:7  ratio  for  extrapolating  the  number  of  members 
from  an  estimate  of  total  adults  and  children  in  attendance  during  the  colonial  period  (effectively, 
a  7:1  ratio  of  adherents  to  members).  This  is  based  in  part  on  the  earlier  work  of  Bonomi  and 
Eisenstadt,  "Church  Adherence  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  British  American  Colonies,"  273-74. 

16.  Although  church  membership  and  attendance  in  the  Waxhaws  seemed  to  dwarf  that  in 
neighboring  communities,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Waxhaw  settlement  was  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  communities  in  the  upcountry.  Its  exceptionalism  cannot  therefore 
be  assumed  without  comparing  its  data  to  population-adherence  ratios  in  other  places.  At  the 
very  least  these  findings  suggest  that  the  eighteenth-century  South  may  not  have  been  as  destitute 
of  religion  as  some  have  claimed,  and  they  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  South  in  the  late  colonial  and  early  national  periods. 

17.  Clark,  Potts,  and  Payton,  eds.,  The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Francis  Asbury,  I:  628-29;  II:  8.  For 
Asbury's  typical  route  see  ibid.,  I:  505,  535,  563,  568,  591,  595,  623,  629,  667,  705,  709,  738,  750. 
On  opposition  to  early  Methodists  see  Lyerly,  Methodism  and  the  Southern  Mind,  150-55. 

18.  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  Session  1,  April  14,  1785;  Foote,  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina,  297. 

19.  One  cannot  overlook  the  place  of  slavery  and  antislavery  sentiment  in  shaping  sectarian 
identity  and  relations  in  the  late-eighteenth  century.  Methodism  in  particular  was  associated  with 
antislavery  feeling,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  differences  partly  stood  behind  the  strictures 
against  "promiscuous  communion."  On  early  Methodists  and  opposition  to  slavery,  see  especially 
Lyerly,  Methodism  and  the  Southern  Mind,  23,  47-72.  During  the  1790s  there  was  also  a  surge  of 
antislavery  agitation  on  the  part  of  southern  Presbyterians,  particularly  in  the  Carolina  piedmont 
and  within  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery  itself.  This  suggests  that  evangelical  sects  were  generally 
infected  with  antislavery  feeling  (in  varying  degrees,  at  any  rate),  and  that  Presbyterians,  faced 
with  antislavery  troubles  of  their  own,  certainly  had  more  than  Methodist  opposition  to  slavery 
in  mind  when  they  warned  against  denomination  mixing;  see  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  South 
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Carolina,  Session  40  (July  20-21,  1796)  and  Session  42  (October  31,  1796);  Ninth  Session  (Nov- 
ember 1796)  and  Thirteenth  Session  (October  1801),  "Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas, 
from  1788  to  1801,  Inclusive,"  in  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  294,  304.  See  also  DesChamps, 
"Antislavery  Presbyterians  in  the  Carolina  Piedmont,"  8-9. 

20.  Harris,  "History  of  Bethesda  Church,"  81;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  382-409;  Geor- 
gia Analytical  Repository  1  (1802):  110-12;  Methodist  Magazine  25  (1802):  523;  Boles,  The  Great 
Revival,  80. 

21.  On  Presbyterian  communions  see  Schmidt,  Holy  Fairs,  introduction  and  chapter  1.  Revival 
figures  are  from  Moore,  Pioneers  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  257;  Foote,  Sketches 
of  North  Carolina,  384,  385,  386,  402,  408;  NYMM  3  (1802):  311;  Methodist  Magazine  26  (1803): 
132;  The  Times  (Charleston),  June  10,  1802.  For  Brown  see  NYMM  3  (1802):  182.  James  Hall  also 
noted  how  the  solemnity  of  evening  meetings  "seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  work"  of 
conversion;  see  NYMM  3  (1802):  178.  On  communitas  see  Eslinger,  Citizens  ofZion,  introduction. 

22.  Schmidt,  Holy  Fairs,  59-68;  The  Times  (Charleston),  June  10,  1802;  Georgia  Analytical 
Repository  1  (1802):  112;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  389,  406;  Methodist  Magazine  26 
(1803):  132.  On  interdenominationalism  in  Kentucky  and  in  sacramental  generally  see  Eslinger, 
Citizens  ofZion,  192-97,  and  Schmidt,  Holy  Fairs,  65. 

23.  Georgia  Analytical  Repository  1  (1802),  106;  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
South  Carolina,  II:  112;  Stone,  A  History  of  Orange  Presbytery,  40;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 387,  389,  384. 

24.  Methodist  Magazine  26  (1802):  419,  523,  131;  Georgia  Analytical  Repository  1  (1802):  110, 
112,  113;  Woodward,  Increase  of  Piety,  100;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  383,  385,  387,  389. 

25.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  391, 397, 401;  Holcomb  and  Parker,  Early  Records  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  especially  6, 21,  23,  25;  Minutes,  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina, 
Session  8  (September  1803)  and  Session  10  (October  1804)  [Fishing  Creek];  Session  9  (March 
1804)  [Bullock's  Creek];  Session  10  (October  1804)  [Catholic];  Session  8  (September  1803) 
[Purity]. 

26.  Minutes,  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  Session  8  (September  1803). 

27.  Richard  Furman  noted  that  "the  practice  of  communing  with  the  Methodists"  divided  the 
Waxhaw  church,  while  George  Howe  added  as  a  cause  the  resumption  of  the  Watts  controversy; 
see  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  1 12,  1 19. 

28.  Minutes,  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  Session  8  (September  1803);  Methodist  Maga- 
zine 26  (1803):  132. 

29.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  family  dynamics  see  Moore,  "Family  Dynamics  and  the  Great 
Revival,"  35-62. 

30.  NYMM  3  (1802):  182-83;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  409-10. 

31.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  382-83  [quotations].  The  twenty-nine  instances  can  be 
found  in  Georgia  Analytical  Repository  1  (September-October  1802):  111;  ibid.,  1  (November- 
December  1802):  175;  NYMM  3  (1802):  177,  312;  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  382,  383,  392, 
392,  393,  396,  397,  401,  402,  404,  405,  407.  The  imprecise  terminology  of  the  twenty-nine  exam- 
ples seldom  allows  for  a  determination  of  exact  ages,  making  the  analysis  inherently  somewhat 
subjective,  but  for  the  demographic  context  I  have  used  the  census  category  of  those  aged  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  for  my  definition  of  young  people.  For  more  discussion  of  the  methodology  used 
here,  see  Moore,  "Family  Dynamics  and  the  Great  Revival,"  58,  note  48. 

32.  For  alternative  arguments  that  view  revivals  and  early  evangelicalism  as  venues  for  youth 
revolts  against  parental,  and  especially  patriarchal,  authority,  see  Payne,  "New  Light  in  Hanover 
County,"  692-94,  and  Heyrman,  Southern  Cross,  especially  77-1 16. 

33.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  382-84,  395. 
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34.  Holcomb  and  Parker,  Early  Records  of  Fishing  Creek,  23.  Unfortunately,  the  sources  do  not 
allow  for  linking  specific  converts  with  specific  family  members.  The  membership  lists  in  the 
Fishing  Creek  records  do  not  identify  relationships  explicitly,  and  the  census  data  is  too  vague  to 
be  of  use,  listing  the  age  and  sex  of  household  members  but  only  the  names  of  household  heads. 

35.  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  1 12,  1 19-20;  Minutes,  First 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  Session  7  (March  1803),  and  Session  8  (September  1803). 

36.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  297. 

37.  For  a  look  at  the  relative  gains  of  Methodists  in  the  late-eighteenth  and  early-nineteenth 
century  South,  see  Heyrman,  Southern  Cross,  261-66. 

38.  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II:  120. 
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1 .  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  5 1 . 

2.  Ibid.,  51. 

3.  Crockett,  Old  Waxhaw  Graveyard.  Of  course,  the  language  of  the  gravestone  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  deceased.  According  to  Ion  Butler,  the  dead  "might  some- 
times proclaim  Christianity  more  vigorously  in  death  than  they  had  in  life";  see  Awash  in  a  Sea  of 
Faith,  14. 

4.  Parton,  Life  of  Jackson,  50. 

5.  Saye,  Historical  Addresses  and  Commemorative  Ode,  34.  For  the  church  membership  fig- 
ures, see  Nancy  Crockett  papers,  box  6,  topical  files,  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina;  these  fig- 
ures were  copied  by  Crockett  from  the  Records  of  Bethel  Presbytery,  VI:  1825-49. 

6.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  13-14;  Davis,  ed.,  "Journal  of  William  Moultrie,"  552; 
Supplement  to  the  South-Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  August  9,  1768.  Lancaster  County 
as  a  whole  achieved  racial  parity  by  1850.  The  Waxhaws  was  the  most  developed  agricultural  com- 
munity in  the  county  and  probably  reached  a  black  majority  much  sooner.  For  a  summary  of  cen- 
sus figures  see  Ford,  Origins  of  Southern  Radicalism,  57. 

7.  Hooker,  The  Carolina  Backcountry,  13-14;  Lawson,  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  45-46;  Par- 
ton,  Life  of  Jackson,  59.  The  Waxhaw  congregation  joined  two  other  churches  in  1835  when  it 
hired  the  young  James  Henley  Thornwell,  who  stayed  with  the  congregation  for  two  years  before 
accepting  a  position  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina.  Thornwell  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
foremost  theological  defenders  of  slavery  in  the  antebellum  South.  His  views  mirrored  those  of 
Samuel  Davies  a  century  earlier,  though  Thornwell  lacked  Daviess  warmth;  see  Thornwell,  The 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Masters.  On  Union  calvary  and  the  fate  of  the  courthouse  see  Pettus,  The 
Waxhaws,  100-101. 

8.  Mills,  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  152-54,  596-97;  Mendenhall,  "A  History  of  Agriculture 
in  South  Carolina,"  40;  Klein,  Unification  of  a  Slave  State,  247-48;  Ramsay,  The  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  South  Carolina,  II:  121-23;  Gray,  History  of  Agriculture,  II:  685-86. 

Appendix  1 

1.  See  Wells,  The  Population  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America  before  1776,  300.  Wells  gives  the 
following  comparable  figures  for  mean  household  size:  7.2  in  Massachusetts  (1764),  6.4  for  New 
Jersey  (1772),  and  6.3  for  Rhode  Island  (1774).  See  also  Wells,  "Family  Size  and  Fertility  Control," 
78,  where  he  gives  the  average  size  of  Quaker  families  in  1775  as  6.68. 

2.  Lucy  Simler  found  that  30-40  percent  of  taxable  householders  in  mid-eighteenth-century 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  were  renting;  see  "Tenancy  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania,"  542-69. 

3.  Potter  is  cited  in  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  363. 
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Appendix  2 

1.  Waxhaws  land  records  (see  chapter  1,  note  18);  Wilson,  The  Tinkling  Spring,  470-84. 
Appendix  3 

1.  Lancaster  County  Deeds,  Book  F:  135;  Crockett,  Old  Waxhaw  Graveyard;  Eloise  Craig, 
comp.,  Shiloh  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery  Inscriptions  (1979);  Louise  Pettus, 
"Old  Six  Mile  Cemetery,"  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina  GenWeb,  Internet  on-line  (hereafter 
Lancaster  GenWeb),  www.rootsweb.com/~sclancas/-6milecem.htm  [November  29,  2000];  "Henry 
Foster  Bible,"  South  Carolina  Magazine  of  Ancestral  Research,  1 1  (Winter  1983):  5;  Hanna,  House 
ofDunlap;  White,  Genealogy  of  Two  Early  Patton  Families,  2;  Craig,  Descendants  of  John  Craig; 
Maynard,  Hugh  McCain  of  the  Waxhaws;  Robinson,  William  R.  Davie,  1-7;  Floyd,  Descendants  of 
William  Harper;  Foster,  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Joseph  Henry  Foster;  Huey,  Huey  Family  His- 
tory; Rodman,  The  McDow  Family;  Cousar,  Down  the  Waxhaw  Road;  Louise  Pettus,  "Coffey/ Mor- 
row," 1999,  Lancaster  GenWeb,  http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/Lancaster/ 
966  [November  29,  2000];  D.  Maring,  "Crockett,"  1999,  Lancaster  GenWeb,  http://cgi.rootsweb 
.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/Lancaster/856  [November  29,  2000];  Louise  Pettus,  "Gen. 
James  Blair,"  1998,  Lancaster  GenWeb,  http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/ 
LancasterBios/3 1  [November  29,  2000];  Linda  McCain  Stansell,  "Kennedy,"  2000,  Lancaster  Gen- 
Web, http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/Lancaster/1189  [November  29, 
2000];  Louise  Pettus,  "The  Doby  Family  of  Lancaster,"  1998,  Lancaster  GenWeb,  http://cgi 
.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/-LancasterBios  [November  29, 2000];  Louise  Pettus, 
"Adam  Ivey,"  1998,  Lancaster  GenWeb,  http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/-genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/ 
LancasterBios/20  [November  29,  2000];  Betty  Wren,  "Heath  Family,"  1998,  Lancaster  GenWeb, 
http://cgi.rootsweb.com/~genbbs/genbbs.cgi/USA/SC/LancasterBios/35  [November  29,  2000]. 

Appendix  4 

1 .  William  Richardson  no  doubt  pushed  for  the  inclusion  of  slaves;  how  successful  he  was  is 
unknown.  In  1835  ten  slaves  were  admitted  to  communion — out  of  some  fifty  to  one  hundred  in 
regular  attendance — after  some  discussion;  see  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bethel,  VI:  1825-49, 
accessed  in  Nancy  Crockett  Papers,  box  6,  folder  "Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  1785-1910, 
records  of." 

2.  Minutes,  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  Sessions  3  and  4,  1801;  Howe,  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  I:  541;  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferences.  For  the  Metho- 
dist meeting  house  see  Lancaster  Deeds,  F:  135.  On  black-white  ratios  in  the  Methodist  church  see 
Heyrman,  Southern  Cross,  263. 

3.  Heyrman,  Southern  Cross,  262,  265.  Heyrman  arrives  at  this  figure  in  the  following  man- 
ner: assuming  that  there  were  80  families  per  congregation,  she  multiplied  this  figure  by  6  (the 
average  household  size)  to  arrive  at  an  estimated  average  number  of  regular  attendees  of  480.  She 
then  took  12.8  percent  (the  estimated  average  percentage  of  regular  attendees  who  were  mem- 
bers) of  this  figure,  to  arrive  at  an  estimated  average  membership  of  6 1 . 

4.  That  is,  510  Presbyterian  (170  times  3)  and  60  Methodist  (30  times  2)  adherents,  plus  200 
members,  yielding  a  total  of  770  members  and  adherents. 
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Great  Revival,  8,  10,  90-91,  96;  church  divi- 
sions, 101-4;  church  growth,  99-101; 
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102-4;  interdenominational  aspects, 
98-99;  progress  of,  98.  See  also  religion, 
Waxhaws:  Great  Revival 

Great  Wagon  Road,  2 1 ,  69 

Greenbriar  County,  Virginia,  93 

Greene,  Gen.  Nathanael,  62,  68,  71-72,  79 

Greer,  Martha,  107 

Grier,  George,  66-67,  77 

Grierson,  George,  57-58 

Gueca,  14 

Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  98 
Guthrie,  Robert,  6 
Guthrie  family,  88 

Haggins,  William,  37 

Hagler  (Catawba  headman),  26-31 

Hall,  Rev.  James,  98,  100,  102 

Hamilton,  William,  78 

Hancock  County,  Georgia,  82 

Hancock  family,  88 

Hanging  Rock,  30,  34-35,  68,  71,  99 

Hanging  Rock,  Battle  of,  64,  69 

Hannahs  Creek,  24,  52 

Hanover  County,  Virginia,  40 

Harper,  Daniel,  67,  73-74 

Hart,  Rev.  Oliver,  36 

headright  system,  20-21,  52-53,  82 

Hill,  Mr.,  93 

Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  70 

Hoey,  Elizabeth,  107 

Hoffer,  Peter,  54 

Hood,  William,  64 

Howard,  Robert,  49 

Howe,  George,  97 

Huston,  James,  82 

hymnody.  See  psalmody 

identity,  33-34;  kinship  and,  3,  5,  8,  33, 

36-37,  42,  104;  local  sources  of,  7;  religion 
and,  3,  7,  33;  social  conflict  and,  7 

immigration  and  migration,  6,  18,  26; 
after  1761,  51-54;  19-26,  128nl; 
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immigration  and  migration  (continued) 
out-migration  from  the  Waxhaws,  3,  6, 
76,  86-88,  107-8;  Revolutionary  alle- 
giances and,  64-68;  as  a  social  process, 
10,  South  Carolina  policy,  6,  19,  26-27, 
51.  See  also  settlement  patterns 

Indian  old  fields,  11,23-24 

Indian  trade,  15-16,  27,  127nl5 

Iredell  County,  North  Carolina,  98-99, 
102-3 

Ireland,  emigration  from,  18-19,  22-23, 

51-53,  64,66-67 
Irish  Settlement,  North  Carolina,  22 
Iroquois  or  northern  Indians,  26-27,  29 
Ivy,  Wike,  37 

Jackson,  Andrew,  Sr.,  4,  51-52 
Jackson,  Andrew,  Jr.,  3-4,  52,  69-70,  72,  74, 
106-7 

Jackson,  Elizabeth,  4,  74 
Jackson,  Hugh,  74 
Jackson,  Robert,  72,  74 
Joara,  13 

Johnston,  James,  65 

Kelso,  Ann,  37 

Kennedy,  Felix,  25,  86 

Kennedy,  John,  25,  86 

Kennedy  family,  45,  86,  88 

Kentucky,  90,  93-94,  99 

Kershaw,  Joseph,  46,  48-51 

King's  Mountain,  Battle  of,  70 

kinship,  2;  blackjack  neighborhood,  53;  bor- 
rowing system,  2,  25;  immigration  and,  2, 
19,  22-23,  87;  religious  affiliation,  2,  33, 
36-38;  religious  conflict,  2,  33,  37,  91; 
Revolutionary  War  allegiance,  63-64, 
66-67;  settlement  patterns,  2,  6,  19, 
23-25,  87;  social  protection,  56,  95-96. 
See  also  ethnicity,  identity,  religion,  neigh- 
borhoods 

Klein,  Rachel,  95 

Lancaster  District,  80,  82,  95,  108 
land  in  Waxhaws,  2;  commodification,  5-6, 
9,  84,  87-88;  distribution,  2,  52;  market, 


81-87,  91;  quality,  11,  13-14,  19,  23-24, 
26;  settlement  patterns,  23-24;  surveying, 
20-21;  value,  82-86,  108 
land  grants,  22,  26,  45;  legal  process  for 
acquiring,  20-21;  numbers  of,  22,  26, 
52-53,  81;  policy,  20-21,  27,  81;  postwar, 
83-86 

land  speculation,  5,  20-21,  25,  27,  45-46,  56, 

95,  129nl3;  community  building,  25,  45, 

82,  136n7;  postwar,  76,  81-86 
Land's  Ford  (Catawba  River),  70,  92,  136n8 
Latta,  John,  58,  67 
Lawson,  John,  12-15,  23,  108 
Lederer,  John,  14-15 
Little  Lynches  Creek,  35-36,  51,  72 
Little  Lynches  River,  62,  65,  81-82,  97 
livestock,  46,  77-78.  See  also  cattle 
Lockart,  John,  49 
Long  Canes,  26,  29,  34,  97 
lowcountry,  19,  27,  33,  41,  44,  48,  51,  58,  61, 

81,88,  108-9 
lower  Catawba  River  valley,  1,  9,  1 1-17, 

25-27,  29,  69,  90,  108.  See  also  Catawba 

River 

Loyalists,  65,  68-74,  92;  in  backcountry, 
61-63;  in  Waxhaws,  62,  64-69,  73-74, 
95 

Lutherans,  34,  27 
Lynches  Creek,  34,  51,  72 
Lynn,  Andrew,  78 
Lynn,  John,  22,  45 
Lynn  family,  22 
Lyttleton,  Gov.  William,  28 

Marion,  Gen.  Francis,  71-72 
markets.  See  commercial  markets 
Martin,  Rev.  William,  53,  95 
Massey  family,  37 
McAden,  Rev.  Hugh,  36,  50 
McCain,  Hugh,  37 
McCarra,  Mr.,  93 

McCorkle,  Archibald,  62,  64,  72-73,  79 
McCorkle,  Owen,  72 
McCulloch,  Henry,  20 
McCulloch,  Rev.  Robert,  101 
McCulloch  family,  24 
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McDow  family,  45 
McElhenny,  Thomas,  41,  48 
McKewn,  Alexander,  45 
McMurray,  John,  64 
McNeely,  Rev.  Joseph,  93 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  39,  69, 
82,  98-99 

Methodists,  34,  37,  88,  90,  97-98,  100-105, 
145nl4 

migration.  See  immigration  and  migration 
Miller,  Brice:  land  speculation,  81-83,  85; 

ministry,  91,  93-96,  98,  102,  104 
Miller,  Charles,  69 
mills,  5,  47-48 

Mississippian  Indians,  1 1;  influence  on  Wax- 
haw,  13-14,  108 
Montgomery,  Robert,  48,  64,  73 
Montgomery  family,  24,  87 
Moore,  William,  55 
Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  71 
Morganton,  North  Carolina,  13,  98 
Moultrie,  William,  47 

neighborhoods:  formation,  23-26,  31; 
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